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INTRODUCTION TO SAWLES WARDE 


English Literature, 1066-1200. 

1066 is a convenient date in English history but it is not so 
easy to determine its exact significance. The usual view of the 
importance of the Norman Conquest still, to a great extent, 
depends on conclusions which were reached many years ago 
on the evidence then available. But the usual view of the 
decadence of Anglo-Saxon civilization can no longer be main¬ 
tained. It was questioned more than twenty years ago by 
Sir Charles Oman 1 and has since been completely repudiated by 
Professor Chambers. 2 But we are not concerned here with 
the political, military, or ecclesiastical effects of the Conquest. 
The object of this introduction is to show how the Old English 
literary tradition persists through the nth and 12th centuries 
and to attempt to trace its line of descent. 

In literature Anglo-Saxon England was far ahead of the rest 
of Western Europe. The vernacular poetry has a continuous 
written existence from the eighth century. But other Western 
nations also had a vernacular poetry and the fact that little 
has survived is no proof that little was composed. It is the 
development of a vernacular prose which is the especial literary 
glory of Anglo-Saxon England—a development, it is interesting 
to remember, which was probably due to the decay of learning 
so bitterly lamented by King Alfred. Because of the develop¬ 
ment of a native prose, the vernacular takes the place of Latin 
as the official language of Wessex. But the increasing import¬ 
ance of Wessex in the 10th century meant also the increasing 
importance of the West Saxon dialect. Moreover, learning 
in the North had received its death-blow from the Danish 


1 C. W. C. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest , pp. 648-651 (London, 1910). 

2 R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose , passim. 
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invasions with the result that West Saxon, as a literary 
language, had no rival. Consequently when the whole of 
England had been united under the rule of the West Saxon 
kings, the West Saxon dialect is the official language of the 
whole country. During the ioth and nth centuries we find 
that, despite a great variety of local dialects, a standard 
English has been developed and is in use throughout the whole 
country. And not only has England developed an official 
language in the vernacular some centuries ahead of the rest 
of Europe, but there has also been developed in that vernacular 
a special legal and grammatical terminology. The legal 
terminology is found in the different codes of Old English law 
which have been preserved, in the long series of vernacular 
charters, in wills and in similar documents. The grammatical 
terminology is due almost entirely to the learning and influence 
of Aelfric who had translated the “ Institutiones grammaticae ” 
of Priscian into the vernacular. The special grammatical 
terms of his original are not borrowed wholesale but are trans¬ 
lated into their Old English equivalents. " The significance 
of Aelfric’s grammar as a supreme test of the fitness of the 
West-Saxon literary dialect for the higher functions of science 
can scarcely be overstated. It has clearly demonstrated that 
even the complex grammatical concepts could be expressed by 
an intelligent word maker/' 3 To what extent this technical 
terminology was actually used by students, it is difficult to 
decide. It is worth noting, perhaps, that some half-dozen 
MSS. of the work are extant, and that even as late as 1180 it 
was considered worthy of being copied. On the whole it seems 
probable that this grammatical terminology died out, not from 
any lack in itself, but because it depended for its existence on 
constant literary use. Had it not been for the Conquest we 
should probably still be using Aelfric's grammatical vocabulary. 

It is usually stated that the chief effect of the Conquest on 
Old English literature is that it meant the end of the supremacy 

3 Otakar Vcdadlo, “ Anglo-Saxon Terminology ” (Studies in English by Members 
of the English Seminar of the Charles University of Prague , 1933, p. 97). 
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of the West Saxon dialect. When English literature again 
emerges after the Conquest, all dialects alike are cast out of 
polite literature by the influence of Anglo-French and Latin. 
This is ultimately true, but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
literary supremacy of the West Saxon dialect ceased with the 
accession of William. Elsewhere I have attempted to show 
that the Conquest caused no break in vernacular literature. 4 
The lacuna we lament is due more to the destruction of 
manuscripts in later times than to the fact that an Anglo- 
French minority seized the government of the country. Ulti¬ 
mately the Conquest did mean the supersession of the West 
Saxon language, but the change was slow and West Saxon prose 
continued to be written for more than a century after the 
Conquest. 

It is not generally realized, I think, how much of our know¬ 
ledge of Old English—more especially of Old English prose— 
is due to manuscripts written after the Conquest. It is natural 
enough that the Conquest should mean the almost complete 
cessation of written poetry in the vernacular. The class for 
whom this poetry was mainly written down was exactly the 
class which felt the fullest effects of, and was practically ex¬ 
terminated by, the Conquest. Alliterative poetry does not 
cease to be composed, but henceforth it has little chance of a 
written existence. But the same reasons do not apply to the 
vernacular prose, and a list of Old English manuscripts written 
after 1066 is surprisingly long. Professor Chambers notes some 
of the more interesting of these manuscripts but does not aim 
at completeness. 5 Nor, unfortunately, can the following list 
be considered to be at all exhaustive. 

The works of Alfred still continue to be copied. His trans¬ 
lation of the “ De Consolatione Philosophiae ” of Boethius 
is extant in a mutilated form in a tenth century MS., but the 
only complete copy belongs to the early 12th century (C. Otho 
A vi). To the same century belongs also our only manuscript 

4 R. M. Wilson, “ Lost Literature in Old and Middle English ” (LSE. ii, 14ft). 

5 op. cit. 0. xcii. 
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of Alfred's “ Blooms "—extracts from the Soliloquies of St. 
Augustine—found in C. Vitellius A xv. This originally con¬ 
sisted of two distinct manuscripts which have been bound 
together. The Beowulf MS. itself dates from c. 1000, but the 
other is said to be early 12th century. It contains Alfred's 
“ Blooms/' an Old English version of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
and part of a didactic dialogue entitled “ Solomon and Saturn." 
All these were written early in the twelfth century. The 
pseudo-Alfredian translation of Bede's “ Ecclesiastical 
History ” still remained popular. The earliest extant manu¬ 
script is dated towards the end of the tenth century (Bodley, 
Tanner 10). It was being copied again at about the date of 
the Conquest (C.C.C.C. 41; C.C.C.Ox.279), and again towards 
the end of the century in a manuscript (C.U.L., Kk. 3, 18), 
which also contains the best text of the Old English 
Martyrology. 

Moreover, Alfred's work of translation into the vernacular 
had also been, in part, carried on by Aelfric and we find that 
his translations continue to be copied. Towards the end of 
the eighth century, Alcuin had written the Interrogations 
Sigewulfi Presbyteri," a handbook on Genesis in the form of 
question and answer. This was translated some two centuries 
later by Aelfric, the original being greatly abridged, but a 
considerable amount of new matter being added. Of the five 
MSS. in which the work is extant, four were written after the 
Conquest. The earliest MS. (C. Julius E vii) was written 
somewhere between 1025 and 1050, two were written towards 
the end of the century (C.C.C.C. 178; Junius 23), and two at 
the beginning of the following century (Junius 24; C.C.C.C. 303). 
Still another of Alcuin's works was translated and is extant 
only in a post-Con quest MS. This is his “ De Virtutibus et 
Vitiis Liber. Ad Widonem," which is found only in an early 
12 th century MS. (C. Vesp. D xiv). The translation is some¬ 
what slavish, and it is impossible to fix either the translator 
or the date at which the work was translated. But whoever 
he may have been he was carrying on the tradition of Alfred 
and of Aelfric. 
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Presumably both these works were translated before the 
Conquest, but it seems probable that the tradition of translating 
Latin works into the vernacular continued afterwards. To¬ 
wards the end of the nth century Honorius of Autun 
(Augustodunensis) wrote an “ Elucidarium sive dialogus de 
summa totius Christianae theologiae. This work, which was 
probably written sometime before 1092, immediately became 
popular and translations exist in Middle High German, Welsh, 
French, Provenqal, Dutch and Icelandic. In addition frag¬ 
ments of a translation into the standard West Saxon literary 
language are to be found in the early 12th century MS. C.Vesp. 
D xiv. 

Translations of the Scriptures into West Saxon continue 
to be copied long after the Conquest. Compare, for example, 
the surviving MSS. of the Old English version of the Heptateuch. 
The earliest of these is pre-Conquest, c. 1025-50 (C.Otho B x), 
two were written about the time of the Conquest (C.Claudius 
B iv; Linc.Cath.MS. 298.2), one about 1075 (Bodleian Laud Misc. 
509), another during the last quarter of the century (Bodleian 
Hatton 1x5), the sixth about the middle of the twelfth century 
(CALL. Ii. 1, 33), and the latest during the third quarter of the 
same century (Bodley 343). Similarly with the West Saxon 
translation of the Gospels. “ Made, perhaps, in the troublous 
times of Aethelred the Unready, it is being copied, perhaps, in 
the even more troublous times of Stephen. This copy was 
again transcribed in the latter half of the Twelfth Century, and 
some gaps in it were filled up by a new translation by the late 
Twelfth Century scribe.” 6 But perhaps the best example of 
the continuous use of the vernacular is afforded by the extant 
MSS. of the English translation of the Rule of St. Benedict 
which has a continuous history of some 500 years. It was 
originally translated from the Latin by St. Aethelwold at the 
command of King Edgar and seems to have become very 
popular. There are seven MSS. extant written in the literary 
West Saxon language, four of them dated about the beginning 

6 Chambers, op. tit. xcii. 
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of the nth century (C.C.C.C.178; C.C.C.Ox.197; C.Tiberius 
A iii; Wells Frags.); it was copied again about the middle 
of the century (C.Titus A iv), and again about the year 1100 
(C. Faustina A x). Then, at the beginning of the 13th century 
it was adapted into a Southern dialect (C.Claudius D iii); 
at the beginning of the 15th century it was adapted into a 
Northern dialect (B.M. Lansdowne 378; C. Vespasian A xxv) 
and, finally, towards the end of the same century an abstract 
of the work was printed by Caxton. 

The works of the great homilists Aelfric and Wulfstan, along 
with the homilies of other unknown writers, continue to be 
copied long after the Conquest. Some of the homilies are 
extant in post-Conquest MSS. only, and the works of Aelfric 
continue to be adapted long after the old literary language 
has ceased to be written. Note more especially the homilies 
contained in C.Vesp. D xiv and in Bodley 343 dating from the 
beginning and during the third quarter of the 12th century 
respectively. Here also may be mentioned the “ History of 
the Holy Rood Tree ” contained in the latter MS. and likewise 
written in the literary West Saxon dialect. No original has 
been found for this homily, but Napier 7 believed it to be a 
copy of an earlier work and not an original composition. About 
half of the fifteen or sixteen extant MSS. of Aelfric’s " Lives 
of the Saints ” were written after the Conquest. 

But after the Conquest the West Saxon literary dialect was 
still employed in other than religious works. During the 
Old English period a technical legal vocabulary had been 
developed and this still remained in use. A good example of 
the vitality of this legal terminology is afforded by the “ Owl 
and the Nightingale/’ 8 a Middle English debate poem written 
towards the end of the 12th or the beginning of the 13th 
century. The poem is full of legal terms almost exclusively 
taken from the Old English legal vocabulary. The only 

7 A. S. Napier, The Legend of the Cross (E.E.T.S. 1894), p. lviii. 

8 The essentially Old English character of the legal vocabulary in this poem was 
pointed out to me by Professor Dickins, together with the exceptional French form; 
see LSE. v, 68-70. 
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-exception to the rule is a mention of the ordeal by battle, 9 
a legal custom introduced by the Normans and unknown in 
England before the Conquest. A good number of the charters 
and writs issued by the first two Norman kings are in English 
after the fashion established by the successors of Alfred. The 
remainder are in Latin. In the following century such docu¬ 
ments in the vernacular become rare; they are mostly in Latin, 
never in Anglo-French, the earliest legal document to be written 
in Anglo-French being one issued by Stephen Langton. More¬ 
over, whatever the provenance of these and such other legal 
documents in the vernacular, they are all written in the standard 
West Saxon language. A few legal documents, written in 
Northumbria during the years immediately succeeding the 
Conquest, have been preserved, but they contain few, if any, 
dialectal characteristics. It is interesting to discover, too, 
that the greater number of extant Old English laws were 
not written down until after the Conquest. They were then 
written down in Old English and not until about 1150 do we 
find them being translated into Latin, whilst the Anglo-French 
versions are still later. 

The earliest English laws which have been preserved, the 
Kentish Laws of Ethelberht and his successors, are found only 
in the famous “Textus Roffensis” (c.1120), written some five 
centuries after the promulgation of the Laws. The Laws of 
Ine and Alfred seems to be the only code of Old English law 
which is preserved in an early manuscript. This was copied 
c.925 (C.C.C.C.173), again somewhere about 1030 (B.M. Burney 
277), again at about the time of the Conquest (C. Nero A i), 
but they are also found in the " Textus Roffensis ” (c.1120) 
and in a MS. dated some five or ten years later (C.C.C.C.383). 

The last MS. also contains the only extant copy of the 
famous treaty between Alfred and Guthrum which defined 
the limits of the Danelaw. Moreover, in this MS. and in the 

9 J. W. H. Atkins, The Owl and the Nightingale , vv, 1197-8 (Cambridge, 1922): 

“ 3ef men habbe]? bataile inume, 

ich wat hwa^er schal beon ouer-kume;” 
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“ Textus Roffensis " are found the only copies of the treaty 
between Edward the Elder and the Danes, and of the two. 
series of Laws issued by that prince. Six series of Laws issued 
by Athelstan have been preserved, most of them in post- 
Conquest MSS. only. The first series is preserved in MSS. 
dated c.1060 (C.C.C.C.201) and c.1080 (C.Nero A i); the second 
series in MSS. dated c.mo (C.Otho B xi), c.1120 (Textus 
Roffensis) and c.1125-30 (C.C.C.C.383). Except for a frag¬ 
ment of the fourth series found in the “ Textus Roffensis/' 
the third and fourth series are extant only in late Latin transla¬ 
tions, whilst the fifth and sixth are preserved only in the 
“ Textus Roffensis." Of the Laws issued by other Old English 
kings, Edmund's were copied at the end of the nth century; 
most of those of Edgar and Aethelred are found in pre-Conquest 
MSS. and most of those of Cnut in post-Conquest MSS. * 

The three MSS. most important for our knowledge of Old 
English Law all contain a good deal of material which sur¬ 
vives only in post-Conquest copies. Undoubtedly by far the 
most important of these is the well-known “ Textus Roffensis." 
It was not compiled until c.1120, but is our only authority for 
several important codes of law—notably for the early Kentish 
Laws. Its compilation was quite probably due to the attempt 
of Henry I to secure the support of the English—an attempt 
which provoked the scorn of the Norman barons. A second 
important MS. was compiled between the years 1060 and 1080 
(C.C.C.C.201). Some of the laws contained in it are dated by 
Liebermann at c. 1060, but those of Aethelred are dated 
between 1075 and 1080 and those of Edmund towards the end 
of the century. The third of these MSS. (C.Nero A i) also 
contains a certain number of Laws dating from c.1060, but 
by far the greater number were written in post-Conquest 
times. Though these are perhaps the most important of 
our authorities for the Old English Laws, they are by no means 
the only ones. Codes of Law appear in other MSS. 10 , hardly 
ever dating before the first quarter of the nth century, and. 

10 Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I. Introd. Halle a.S., 1903. 
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in many cases written long after Hastings, even as late as 
1120 or 1130. But in practically every case, whether these 
Laws are those of the West Saxon kings or the local laws of 
Northumbria or Mercia, they are written in the standard West 
Saxon language. With the beginning of the 12th century 
English as a legal language steadily declines. After that 
date it is rare to find a charter written in the vernacular, and 
the Laws begin to be translated into Latin. 

In historical writing, too, the West Saxon literary language 
was still in use until well into the following century. The 
Old English Chronicle is still being copied and added to— 
sometimes by writers of no mean ability—and several of the 
extant manuscripts are still being kept up long after the 
death of the last Saxon king. Two of the MSS. seem to have 
ceased before the Conquest. The B. MS. (C.Tib. A vi) ends 
with the annal for 977, and was apparently written c.iooo; 
and the burnt G. MS. seems to have been written c.1025. The 
C. MS. (C.Tib. B i) was written sometime about the date of 
the Conquest and ends abruptly in the middle of the annal 
describing the battle of Stamford Bridge, though probably 
little has been lost. 10a The A. MS. (C.C.C.C.173) is carried on 
by two post-Conquest hands until 1070 after which it is con¬ 
tinued in Latin as the “ Acta Lanfranci.” But the other 
manuscripts are not only carried on but written entirely in 
post-Conquest times. The D. MS. (C.Tib. B iv) ends mutilated 
at 1079, though again with probably but little loss, and the 
annals for its last twelve years are said to have been written 
not earlier than 1100. The E. MS. (Laud Misc. 636), copied 
at Peterborough c.1121 from a lost South-Eastern original, 
was continued until 1154. But by the time the last few annals 
were written—sometime after 1154—the Old English literary 
tradition had been lost and the annals from 1132 to 1x54 are 
written in Middle English. The F. MS. is interesting (C.Dom. 
A viii); written at the end of the nth century, it shows the 

l0a It may be worth noting that the later addition to this annal seems to be 
Western in dialect. 
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gradual victory of Latin over Old English in historical writing.. 
More significant is the H. Fragment (C.Dom. A ix)—a single 
leaf dealing with events of the years 1113 and 1x14. Its 
place of composition is not known definitely, but, wherever it 
may have been, the Old English literary tradition must have 
been exceptionally vigorous there. 11 It is written in extra¬ 
ordinarily pure West Saxon with most of the inflexional endings 
still unreduced. In addition to these MSS. of the Old English 
Chronicle there seem to have been also in existence other 
collection of annals, possibly something like the one which 
belonged to Christ Church, Canterbury (C.Caligula A xv). 
The entries in this MS. are very brief—it is essentially a col¬ 
lection of annals and not even a Chronicle—but it provides 
another interesting example of the gradual victory of Latin 
over Old English. As far as 1110 it is written entirely in 
Old English, but after that date we find occasional entries- 
in Latin. These entries gradually become more numerous and 
the last entry in Old English is under the date 1130, after 
which it is continued entirely in Latin. 12 

Moreover, the quasi-scientific treatises which begin to appear 
towards the end of the Old English period still continue to be 
copied. In fact a good deal of the material collected in 
Cockayne’s “ Leechdoms ” 13 is extant in post-Conquest manu¬ 
scripts. For example, the Recipes which Cockayne prints 
from MS. Harley 585 were not written until towards the end 
of the nth century. An Old English version of the 
“ Herbarium of Apuleius ” is extant in three MSS, two of them 
written just before the Conquest and one a little later. But the 
work is still being copied a century later, and the MS. into which 
it was copied (Harley 6258) seems to be a compendium of the 

11 Whilst it is impossible to locate definitely the H. Fragment it appears to have 
been written at Winchester. In it we read that the king “ wa?s on Windolesoran. 
.... wses set Porp .... wass .... set s ancte Albanes stowe ” but “ Par sefter he' 
com to Wincestre . . . . ” This is the only evidence for the provenance which 
remains, but it seems fairly conclusive. 

12 See Liebermann, Vngedruckte Anglo-Normannische Geschichtsqnellen, pp. 1-8.. 
(Strassburg, 1879). 

ls Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft {Rolls Series, 1864-6). 
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medical knowledge of the times. In addition to the 
“ Herbarium ” it contains also the Old English version of the 
" Perididaxeon ” and a text-book on veterinary surgery, the 
“ Medicina de Quadrupedibus.” Some of this medical know¬ 
ledge is undoubtedly copied from pre-Conquest MSS., but it is 
probable enough that a good deal of it is post-Conquest in 
composition. In any case they are all written in what is 
substantially the West Saxon literary language though, 
naturally enough, there are many late forms. 

In addition to all this there is a certain amount of mis¬ 
cellaneous writings—New Year's Prophecies, Weather Fore¬ 
casts, Proverbs, etc., all written in West Saxon after the date 
of the Conquest. Even as late as the middle of the 12th century 
we find West Saxon used in glossing a Psalter. Most of these 
miscellaneous writings are not important in themselves but 
are significant as indicating the wide range of subjects treated 
in the post-Conquest Old English writings. Throughout the 
nth century and the first half of the 12th the West Saxon 
dialect still remains the literary language of the country and 
its importance is attested by a considerable volume of writings. 
The language is not, of course, exactly the same as that used 
by Aelfric. If we examine, for example, the dialect of the 
“ Herbarium Apuleii ” (Harley 6258 of c.1150), we discover a 
certain number of dialectal forms; the various inflexional 
endings have become weakened and tend to fall together, and 
there is a certain amount of analogous levelling. But sub¬ 
stantially it is still the old West Saxon literary language; 
the forms and inflexions are in some cases surprisingly correct. 
After 1150 this language gradually falls into disuse and its 
place is taken by the new Middle English dialects. 

It has been usual to treat of Old English literature as extend¬ 
ing up to 1100. This is obviously only meant to be an approxi¬ 
mate date, but even so 1150 is probably a better one. Almost 
all the vernacular literature produced between 1100 and 1150 
is written in the West Saxon literary dialect and there seems 

14 F. Harslev, Eadwnne *s Canterbury Psalter (E.E.T.S., 1889}. 
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to be no Middle English literature dating before 1150. Con¬ 
sequently, whilst it is quite correct to state that the Norman 
Conquest meant the end of the supremacy of the West Saxon 
dialect, it is obvious that the decline was very gradual. What¬ 
ever may be the truth as to the alleged decadence of 10th 
and nth century Anglo-Saxon England, its prose at any rate 
must have possessed an astounding vitality. In spite of the 
discouragement of a foreign aristocracy in church and state 
it could still continue to exist for over a century after the 
Conquest. 

The reasons for the decline of this Old English literary prose 
are obvious enough. Despite a certain amount of moderniza¬ 
tion it gets further and further away from the spoken language. 
Consequently it is entirely dependent upon a written tradition. 
If its continuous existence is once broken the old tradition can 
never be recaptured and a new one must be developed based 
on the spoken language of the time. But in post-Conquest 
England the influence of Latin and of Anglo-French gradually 
make themselves felt and their increasing use means a decrease 
in use of the vernacular. In this connection the increasing 
influence of Latin is undeniable. It was the language of the 
reformed church of the Norman kings to a far greater extent 
than it had been in Anglo-Saxon England and, as such, its 
influence must have been considerable. The influence of 
Anglo-French on the other hand has, I think, been greatly 
exaggerated. After all it was the speech of the minority, and 
not necessarily of the most educated minority, of the people. 
In other countries where they settled the Normans showed 
very little power of resistance to the native element. There 
seems to be no reason why they should have proved more 
refractory in England. After 1066 the aristocracy was mainly 
composed of Normans, but marriages between the two races 
were common. Here, as elsewhere, the speech and influence 
of the mother would presumably prevail. French would 
naturally be the language of the court though it is, perhaps, 
worth noting here that the Conqueror himself attempted to 
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learn English, apparently with no great success. 15 In any 
case there is little proof that French was the ordinary spoken 
language of the aristocracy. “ Women must have been the 
chief factor in this resistance of English elements to Norman 
penetration. Ordericus Vitalis, born in England of a Norman 
father and an English mother, learns French in Normandy 
and is proud to call himself English. This seems to have been, 
in general, the fate of the Conquerors; they settled in England, 
married native women; their children spoke the mother's 
language, and within one generation they became English." 16 
The case of Ordericus mentioned here is interesting. Born 
in 1075 he was sent, at the age of ten, to the monastery of 
St. Evroult in Normandy where, he says " linguam, ut Joseph 
in Aegypta, quam non noveram audivi." 17 This could only 
have been Norman-French since we know that he had learned 
Latin in England. William of Malmesbury, too, born c.1084, 
describes himself as one in whose veins flowed the blood of 
either people. 18 But he evidently knew English well and he 
calls England his fatherland. In fact the Normans completely 
identified themselves with the country of their adoption and 
the term " Angli ” is early applied to all the king's subjects 
in England, Saxons and Normans. 

It is not until the middle of the 12th century that 
English has to face any competition from Anglo-French. 
" In fact, of the two vernacular tongues in England, English, 
as a language of record in competition with Latin, seems to 
have been much more important than French. What is true 
of writs, charters and laws is true of the Chronicles of this 
period; they are in Latin or English—chiefly the former— 
not in French .... The disuse of English was not because of 
the introduction of French, but because of the increased use of 
Latin by a body of churchmen trained to consider Latin the 
superior tongue for literary purposes. To the historian of 

15 Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesiastica , ed. A le Prevost, II, 213, 

16 O. H. Prior, Anglo-Norman Texts , p. xiv (Cambridge, 1924). 

17 Ordericus Vitalis, op. cit . V. 135. 

1 8 De Gestis Regum, p. 283. 
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the time, French no less than English was a “ vulgar ” tongue 
as compared with Latin.” 19 

Like many of the institutions ascribed to the influence of 
the Norman Conquest, Anglo-French as a literary language 
seems to have developed almost entirely on English soil. It 
could not be introduced by the Conquest simply because at 
that time such a literary language did not exist; Latin and 
not Norman-French was the official language of the Conquerors. 
Only two or three of the MSS. listed by Vising 20 can be dated 
as having been written before 1150. The later development 
of Anglo-French is probably due, not to the Conquest, but 
to the Angevin empire of Henry II. With the fall of that 
empire Anglo-French retains its importance because of its 
position in the schools. Latin and French were the languages 
of the schools and English, as a medium of instruction, was 
banned. But, as Professor Prior points out, 21 the mere fact 
that such regulations were necessary proves that English must 
have been the natural language of the vast majority. From 
this use of French in the schools was gradually developed the 
dialect which is usually called Anglo-French or Anglo-Norman, 
a form of French strongly influenced by English, never spoken 
by the people, but purely an instrument of teaching; a 4 lingua 
adventitia ' as Higden calls it. When, towards the end of the 
14th century, French ceases to be the language of the schools 
its importance vanishes immediately. Only in the Law, its 
last stronghold, does it resist much longer the increasing 
influence of the vernacular. 

But in the second half of the 12th century, side by side with 
the declining volume of literature in the old West Saxon 
literary dialect, we discern also the beginnings of another 
literature written in a language closer to the spoken dialects 
of the time. There is no break in the tradition itself but 

19 P. V. D. Shelly, English and French in England , 1066-1100, p. 90 (Philadelphia, 
1921), a work especially valuable for the relations between English and Normans 
during the nth century. 

20 J. Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature J pp. 88ff. (Oxford U.P., 1924), 

21 op . cit pp. xiv-xv. 
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there is a change in the medium by which that tradition is 
henceforth preserved. The Old English scribal tradition 
breaks down and is replaced by a new literary language based 
on the spoken language of the time. One of the earliest 
examples of post-Conquest literature not written in the old 
literary West Saxon dialect is a homily on the Life of St. 
Chad. 22 This work, along with other homilies similar in 
subject, is contained in an early 12th century MS. (Junius 24) 
but was probably composed somewhat earlier. Most of the 
homilies contained in this manuscript are by Aelfric and are 
written in the usual West Saxon dialect. In matter there is 
nothing to differentiate this homily from the numerous other 
homilies of the period. It gives the few facts concerning the 
life of the saint which are known, but the author is, as usual, 
far more interested in the miracles popularly ascribed to him. 
Linguistically, however, the text is most interesting. It is 
written in late Old English but not in the standard West 
Saxon dialect. A comparison of this text with those of the 
later “ Katherine Group ” would seem to lead to the conclusion 
that the dialect in which it was written is the dialect used in 
those texts, so that it is, presumably, of western origin. That 
this should be so is not surprising. Chad was a Midland 
saint and we should expect his memory to have been preserved 
in the Midlands and, because of the historical events, more 
especially in the West Midlands. From both a linguistic 
and a literary point of view the work is interesting in that it 
forms a definite link in the chain connecting Old English prose 
with the later Western prose of the “ Katherine Group/' 

It has long been recognised 23 that the dialect in which the 
texts comprising the “ Katherine Group ” are written is the 
Middle English descendant of the Old English dialect employed 
in the “ Vespasian Psalter/' In addition there are various 
charters, notably one signed by Bishop Werfrith of Worcester, 24 

22 Ed. A. S. Napier, “ Ein altenglisches leben des heiligen Chad ” (Anglia x, 13iff.), 

23 e.g. by Bulbring and Luick. 

24 H. Sweet, A Second Anglo-$d%on Reader , p. 198. (Oxford, 1887), 
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which appear to be written in this same non-West Saxon dialect. 
Apart from these charters, then, we have three considerable 
texts, the “ Vespasian Psalter ” dating from the latter part of 
the 9th century, the “ Life of St. Chad ” from the end of the 
nth, and the " Katherine Group ” from the beginning of the 
13th, all written in this same dialect. There can be little 
doubt that the dialectal colouring of these three texts is sub¬ 
stantially the same. But direct proof of the identity of 
dialects separated by centuries is not so easily come by. 
Dialectal boundaries fluctuate, old characteristics disappear 
and new ones arise. Characteristics which would be of dialectal 
significance at one period are found in all dialects at another. 
For example all three texts have the rounding of short a to 0 
before a nasal. This is definitely a Western characteristic 
in the “ Katherine Group ” and possibly in the “ Life of Chad ” 
but not in the “ Vespasian Psalter/' Nevertheless some points 
may, perhaps, be noted which, taken together, do indicate a 
similarity of dialect. The change of short ce to e is common to 
all three texts. The Anglian back-mutations and the 
specifically Mercian back-mutation of ce to ea are common, 
though not found so frequently in the “ Life of Chad ” as in 
the other two texts. Lack of fracture of a before l plus con¬ 
sonant and the Anglian mutations are also common, and the 
mutation of a before l plus consonant is to ce in the “ Vespasian 
Psalter ” and the “ Life of Chad,” giving a in the “ Katherine 
Group.” It is rather surprising to find in the “ Life of Chad ” 
that both ce 1 and ce 2 are as a rule represented by e. Napier 
suggested that this is due to the work having been South-Eastern 
in origin. This is possible, but the lack of any other definite 
South-Eastern characteristics is against such a view. Other 
forms common to two or more of the texts are the endings of 
the 1st sg.pr.ind. in -u in the “ Life of Chad ” and the “ Ves¬ 
pasian Psalter”; the Anglian forms walde/nalde in all three 
texts; warhte in the “Life of Chad” and the “Katherine 
Group ”; the imp.sg. of far an as fer in the “ Life of Chad ” 
and the “ Vespasian Psalter.” Specifically Anglian words 
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such as seld , bold, are found in all three texts whilst heara, the 
g.pl. of the 3rd personal pronoun in the “ Vespasian Psalter ”, 
is presumably the ancestor of the hare form in the “ Katherine 
Group/' In addition the usual Anglian syntactical points, 
mid with the accusative and in used as a preposition, are found 
in the two earlier texts. 

But if these three texts are written in the same dialect, it 
follows that for some five hundred years the dialect in question 
has been used for composition in the vernacular. The evidence 
is obviously far too scanty to prove anything definitely, but it 
does seem probable that by the side of the West Saxon literary 
language there was also a tenacious tradition of vernacular 
composition in the West. With the increasing importance of the 
West Saxon dialect in the 10th century it was, to a great extent, 
displaced in favour of that literary language. But though 
shelved it was never wholly forgotten, and with the break¬ 
down of the West Saxon literary tradition in the 12th century 
it re-emerged and took the place of that dialect as the literary 
language of the vernacular. As I have said, the evidence is 
far too scanty at present for any definite proof or disproof of 
such a theory, but it would help to solve several problems of 
Middle English literature. It would explain, for example, the 
continuation of the Old English tradition in the West in post- 
Conquest times; it would explain, too, why the Western dialect 
became the literary dialect of the country during the latter part 
of the 12th century. It was, apart from West-Saxon, the only 
English dialect with any tradition of continuous vernacular 
composition. Consequently, until such a tradition had been 
developed in the other dialects, it was quite natural, indeed 
almost inevitable, that the place of the West Saxon literary 
language should have been taken by this Western dialect. 

To continue with our survey of Middle English literature 
in the 12th century. As has been mentioned above, the latter 
part of the “ Peterborough Chronicle ” is written not in Old 
English but in Middle English. The years between 1132 
and 1154 are covered by six entries only, all written at about 
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the same date—some time soon after 1154. Hall 25 suggests 
that these annals were “ taken down at the dictation of an 
old monk, who had lived through the anarchy, by a younger 
man acquainted with French scribal methods/' This is 
possible enough, but they were certainly written at a time 
when the Old English literary tradition had been almost 
forgotten in this place, and by someone unacquainted with the 
old scribal traditions. The syntax is confused and the spelling 
entirely without method. Presumably the scribe is endeavour¬ 
ing to represent as accurately as possible the actual spoken 
language of his time and place. Unfortunately his lack of 
any knowledge of a scribal tradition results merely in a hap¬ 
hazard collection of forms. The annals present, in fact, a 
terrible example of the confusion left by the breakdown of 
old literary and scribal traditions when no new traditions have 
been developed to take their place. 

The next Middle English writings to be considered are three 
groups of homilies known as the Cotton Vespasian, the Lambeth 
and the Trinity Homilies. All, to a considerable extent, con¬ 
sist merely of Old English material modernized—some of them 
are adaptations of homilies by Aelfric—and there is little 
original work in any of the collections. The “ Cotton Ves¬ 
pasian Homilies ” (C.Vesp. A xxii) are four in number and they 
contain many archaic forms indicating that they are modernized 
from a West Saxon original. But almost certainly they have 
been transcribed into a South-Eastern dialect, and since the 
MS. seems to be connected with Rochester Cathedral it is 
probable that it was there that the homilies received their 
present form. The “ Lambeth Homilies ” (Lambeth 487), 
transcribed soon after 1175, are localized by most scholars 
in Middlesex, 26 mainly on place-name evidence which hardly 
seems to be conclusive. The characteristics given by Miss 
Mackenzie 27 are equally characteristic of the Western dialects. 

25 J. Hall, Early Middle English , ii, 252. (Oxford, 1920). 

26 H. C. Wyld, Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association , vi. 126ft. 

27 B. A. Mackenzie, The Early London Dialect (Oxford, 1928V 
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On the whole it does seem probable that there is a definite 
Western element in the dialect of these homilies. If they were 
not written in the West they were, at any rate, written by a 
scribe who had been influenced by western scribal methods. 273 
The “ Trinity Homilies ” (Trinity College, Cambridge, B.14.52) 
were transcribed at the beginning of the 13th century, but again 
are mostly adapted from much older material. As they exist 
at present they seem to be in a South-Eastern dialect, but 
with certain traces of western influence suggesting transcription 
from an earlier Western MS. or the influence of Western ortho¬ 
graphy. 

The " Worcester Fragments ” are interesting. They are 
the remains of a MS., some leaves of which had been cut up 
and pasted together to form a cover for another book in the 
Chapter Library of Worcester. The whole MS. is said to 
have been written in one hand towards the end of the 12th 
century, perhaps about 1180. The contents of the MS. which 
have been preserved are first, an incomplete copy of Aelfric's 
Grammar and Glossary—it is significant to find it copied so 
late as this; secondly, part of a poem lamenting the decay of 
learning and of teaching in the vernacular, and thirdly, several 
fragments of a poem describing the debate between a soul and 
a body—a subject with a long history in Old and Middle English 
literature. The dialect of the different pieces varies somewhat, 
but all seem to be copies of originals composed in the literary 
West Saxon dialect. These have then been modernized in some 
Western language—presumably that of Worcester—though, 
as we should expect, numerous earlier forms still remain. 

The “ Poema Morale ” seems to have been remarkably 
popular in medieval times, and is extant in several MSS., the 
earliest of which (Lambeth 487) was written towards the end 
of the 12th century. It is a depressing poem, full of moral 
platitudes, containing the usual medieval descriptions of the 
pains of hell and the joys of heaven. It is written in competent 
verse with, at times, a certain amount of vigour, but is one of 

27a R. M. Wilson “ The Provenance of the Lambeth Homilies,” (LSE iv, 24ff). 
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me medieval religious works which have lost much of their 
interest for modern readers. The different MSS. are written in 
different varieties of Southern dialect, but the original seems to 
have been written in some Western or South-Western dialect, 
though its exact provenance cannot be decided. 

In addition there is a copy of the translation of the Rule of 
St. Benedict which was transcribed about the year 1200. This 
is the only copy of St. Aethelwold's translation which has come 
down to us in the form addressed to nuns, the original form 
into which the Rule was translated. It was transcribed, 
apparently, for the nunnery of Winteney in Hampshire and 
although the dialect is basically standard W.S., there are 
numerous dialectal forms which are presumably Southern. 28 

These are practically the only Middle English writings 
which are preserved in MSS. dating before 1200. There are, 
in addition, two important works which were probably written 
before the end of the century, but which are preserved only 
in rather later MSS. The most interesting of theseis the Middle 
English debate poem between the “ Owl and the Nightingale ” 
which was probably written towards the end of the century by 
a certain Nicholas of Guildford of whom little further is known. 

In the same MS. we find also the earlier of the two copies of 
Lajamon's “ Brut.” La3amon seems to have been a secular 
clerk at Arley Kings on the Severn. According to his own 
account his work is based on the Latin text of Bede's History, 
on an Old English version of the same work, and on Wace's 
metrical version of the “ Historia Brittonum ” of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. But he seems to have made little, if any, use 
of the first two, and his poem, written in the old alliterative 
line, is based almost entirely on Wace, though there are many 
additions which show that he was familiar with Old English 
poetry and tradition. The dialect is definitely West Midland 
in character and is presumably that of North Worcestershire. 

The significant fact about these Middle English writings is 

28 Arnold Schrder, Die Winteney-Version der Regula S. Benedicts Lateinisch und 
Englisck, Halle a.S., 1888. 
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that, with the exception of the “ Peterborough Chronicle'' 
and the " Cotton Vespasian Homilies/' there is to be found in 
all of them a definitely Western dialectal element. It has 
been pointed out before that there seems to be a definite 
“ Westernizing tendency ” in early Middle English literature, 29 
but actually it seems to be much more than a tendency. It 
appears probable that by the side of the West Saxon literary 
tradition which survived the Conquest, a tradition of writing 
in the vernacular also survived somewhere in the West Midlands. 
This does not mean that all the MSS. were written in the same 
area—an intrinsically improbable proposition. But it does 
seem possible that, with the decay of the West Saxon literary 
language, the tradition of writing in the vernacular survived 
mainly in the West. Consequently any writings in the 
vernacular before 1200 were written in this western dialect, 
the only literary language which still survived. 

Nor is it at all surprising that the Old English traditions 
should have survived in the West rather than in any other 
part of the country. In the first place it is probable that the 
original settlers of the later kingdom of the Hwicce were 
West Saxons. 30 In any case in the late Old English period there 
had been a far closer connection between Wessex and West 
Mercia than between Wessex and the rest of England. This 
is reflected in the Middle English dialects. There are far more 
dialectal characteristics common to the West Midlands and 
the South than to the West and East Midlands. In the time 
of Alfred Mercia had been annexed to Wessex and had ever 
since been closely connected with that kingdom. Nor, despite 
a certain Danish element introduced under Canute, had it 
ever been so completely Scandinavianized as the North and 
the East. Later conditions, too, favoured the continuation 
of the Old English tradition in the West. Wessex and the 
East had been thickly settled by the Normans and so would 

29 J. R. R. Tolkien, “ Ancrene Wisse and Hali Mei 5 had ” (Essays and Studies , 
xiv, 105). 

30 E.P.N.S. Worcestershire , p. xiv ff. 
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the more easily lose the old literary tradition. The North, 
hardly recovered from the ravages of the Danes, had been even 
more cruelly ravaged by William. It is not surprising that 
in the North a written literature does not begin to appear again 
until the 14th century. But the West seems to have been less 
Normanized than the East and the South, and it had never 
been so systematically ravaged. 303 

But probably the main reason for the continuity of the old 
traditions in the West is to be found in the long episcopacy of 
Wulfstan of Worcester. There was no wholesale deposition of 
native bishops by the Conqueror, but, as each native bishop 
died, his place was taken by a foreigner and the chief town of 
the see became the centre of French influence. But Wulfstan's 
long occupation of the see of Worcester—he did not die until 
I0 95—meant that the native traditions would survive there 
for a generation longer than they survived elsewhere. There 
is no evidence that Wulfstan himself was a scholar. Actually 
there is a persistent legend that Lanfranc attempted to depose 
him on a charge of illiteracy, a fate from which Wulfstan was 
rescued only by the miraculous intervention of St. Edward. 
But the tale is not found in the " Vita Wulfstani ” 31 and there 
seems to be little evidence for it. Even if it is true, the fact 
that Wulfstan was allowed to keep his see would presumably 
indicate that he had satisfied Lanfranc and the king as to 
his literacy. But in the light of numerous references in his 
biography it is difficult to credit such an attack on Bishop 
Wulfstan. We know that he was fond of books; 32 he is said 
to have encouraged the copying and illumination of books 
during his tenure of the office of Prior of the monastery of 
Worcester. 33 He was a close friend of the learned Robert, 
Bishop of Hereford, and the Chronicle of Marianus was copied 

30a Mr. A. W. Clapham points out that the Saxon tradition of figure sculpture, 
infinitely superior in drawing and proportion to the crude ideas introduced by the 
Normans, survived expecially in the West Midlands, {English Romanesque Archi¬ 
tecture after the Conquest, p. 141, Oxford, 1934). 

31 Ed. R. R. Darlington, Royal Historical Society, 1928, vol. xl. 

3 * Vita Wulfstani, p. 7. 

33 Vita Wulfstani , p. 11. 
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and enlarged in his monastery and at his command. He was 
a famous preacher 34 and a rigid conservative in his adherence 
to Old English customs, so that presumably the Old English 
habit of copying books in the vernacular would still be main¬ 
tained in his diocese. Compare also the testimony of Eadmer 
who has preserved a letter sent by Wulfstan to Anselm in 
answer to an enquiry of the archbishop respecting a point of 
Old English ecclesiastical Law—“ unus et solus de antiquis 
Anglorum patribus, vir in omni religione conspicuus et anti- 
quarum Angliae consuetudinum scientia apprime imbutus.” 35 

It was due to Wulfstan, too, that Heming, the sub-prior of 
Worcester, began to compile his famous cartulary. “ The 
number of Old English documents which relate to Worcester 
is very large. Quite apart from a considerable body of original 
texts, the late nth century cartulary of Worcester Cathederal 
written by the monk Heming at the command of Bishop 
Wulfstan, has preserved much material in a form almost 
unaffected by the French influence which entered. England at 
the Conquest. Even if some of the documents copied by Hem¬ 
ing prove on examination to have been composed at a later 
date than that which they themselves boast, their value for 
place-name study remains high. The greater part of any 
fabrication or interpolation of charters which may have been 
carried on at Worcester was done before the Conquest. No 
English cartulary except the “ Textus Roffensis is of higher 
authority than Heming’s register.” 36 It is probable, as 
Darlington suggests, 37 that the legend of the attempted 
deposition on the ground of illiteracy arose out of a passage 
in the “ Gesta Pontificum ” which represents Wulfstan as 
accused of lack of learning at the time when he was being 
attacked by Archbishop Thomas of York. 

Moreover the vitality of the vernacular tradition at Worcester 
is evident from the fact that after the death of Wulfstan his 

34 Vita Wulfstani , p. 36. 

35 Eadmer fed. Rule), pp. 45, 46. 

36 EPNS., Worcester , p. xxv. 

37 op. cit., p. Ixxxiii. 
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biography was written in English by Coleman, a monk of that 
place. This Old English version is no longer extant and the 
work is known only from the Latin version of William of 
Malmesbury but the significance of such a work at such a 
time has been emphasized by Professor Chambers. Coleman 
himself seems to have been one of the literary lights of Worcester 
at this time. In addition to his biography of Wulfstan, he 
is said to have written in English a life of St. Gregory 
which was translated into Latin by William of Malmesbury. 38 

The evidence is necessarily scanty but, such as it is, it does 
seem to point to a vigorous tradition of composition in the 
vernacular at Worcester under Wulfstan, a tradition, more¬ 
over, which continued to be carried on after his death. 
Possibly, too, the neighbouring monastery of Evesham had 
something to do with the survival of Old English culture in 
the West. Its prior, Aethelwig, was until his death one of the 
most powerful and highly trusted of the English clerics under 
William. The forging of charters was actively pursued, 
which would indicate interest of a sort in the history of the 
monastery. An examination of the provenance of the Old 
English MSS. written in post-Conquest times would possibly 
prove instructive; many of them were quite probably written 
in the West. 

From this brief summary of Early Middle English literature 
the following conclusions may be drawn. In the first place the 
date of the Conquest is of no immediate significance in the 
history of English literature. It does not even mark the end 
of the Old English alliterative poetry, though it is true that very 
little in precisely the old vein was produced after 1066 and that 
the next considerable poem in the alliterative metre, La3amon's 
“ Brut,” shows influence of the French rhymed couplet. It is so 
far from marking the end of the West Saxon literary language 
that that language continues to be the medium for prose writing 
in the vernacular for at least a century longer. In the West 
Midland area the Old English tradition for which St. Wulfstan 


Vita WuJfstaniy p, u. 
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stood was still more tenacious, and the “ Katherine Group ” is 
in the true line of descent from the homiletic writings of 
Aelfric and Wulfstan I. (The continuity of English prose from 
the “ Ancrene Wisse ” and the “ Katherine Group ” has already 
been traced by Professor Chambers). 

In the second place the Conquest leads directly to a more 
extensive use of Latin in place of the vernacular but not to the 
use of Anglo-French. The development of Anglo-French as 
a literary language is due to the Conquest only in so far as the 
later Angevin Empire of Henry II is a result of that event. 

In the third place, when, towards the middle of the 12th 
century, the standard West Saxon literary dialect begins to 
die out, vernacular literature is kept alive almost entirely 
in the West where the Old English literary tradition still 
continues to flourish. Soon after the beginning of the 13th 
century this vernacular western literature culminates in the 
magnificent prose of the “ Katherine Group ” and of the 
u Ancrene Wisse. M 

That there is no break in the Western poetical tradition is 
clearly evidenced by the alliterative revival of the fourteenth 
century. The diction of “ Sir Gawain ” and “ Pearl,” which 
are preserved in a single MS., was probably too difficult to 
appeal to a wider public than that for which they were 
written. But we have MSS. of “ Piers Plowman ” 39 which 
show that the use of the alliterative measure was no bar to 
success beyond the West Midland area. “ I can nat geste— 
rum, ram, ruf—by lettre ” is often quoted as though it reflected 
in Chaucer a contempt, however good-humoured, for ‘ hunting 
the letter'; but it is clear that he was a reader of alliterative 
romances, and, in at least two passages, 40 influenced by them. 
Malory makes considerable use of the alliterative “ Morte 
Arthure,” and, if “ Scottish Field ” 41 written between 1513 and 
1515 is the last English poem in unrhymed alliterative verse, 

39 See Chambers and Grattan, MLR. 26, p. 50. 

40 CT. A 2600-2616; Legend of Good Women 636-649. 

41 ed. J. P. Oakden, Chetham Society, vol. 94. 
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alliteration plus rhyme is common enough in the sixteenth 
century. But by 1200 vernacular literature is beginning to 
appear elsewhere, in the East Midlands as represented by the 
" Orrmulum ” and in the South-Eastern dialect as represented 
by the “ Vices and Virtues/' After that the Western dialect 
is no longer the main medium for the transmission of literature 
in the vernacular. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS. 

Sawles Warde is one of the so-called Katherine Group (KGr), 
a name given to a group of texts dealing with related subjects, 
all of which seem to have been written in the same dialect and 
at approximately the same time. Three of these texts deal 
with the lives of saints, “ St. Katherine ” (SK), “ St. Juliana " 
(SJ), and “St. Marherete " (SM); one is a didactic treatize, 
“ Hali Meifthad " (HM) and “ Sawles Warde ” itself is a homily. 
In addition a few minor texts such as “ Te Wohunge of Ure 
Lauerd ” are sometimes included. “Sawles Warde" itself is 
contained in the following manuscripts:— 

1. MS. Bodley 34 (B), 6| x 4! ins., written on vellum and in 
one hand throughout. Dated by Hall at c. 1210, it contains: 
f. ir - i8r, St Katherine, 
f. i8r - 36V, St Marherete. 

F. 36V - 52r, St Juliana, 
f. 52r. - 72r, Hali Mei< 5 had. 
f. 72r - 8ov, Sawles Warde. 

After f. 80, which is very faint where legible, two leaves 
containing the end of “ Sawles Warde " have been lost. The text 
given below is from rotographs supplied by the Bodleian. Hall, 
who prints from the manuscript itself, seems to have been able 
to distinguish rather more of the text on the defective folios 
than can be made out from the rotographs. The writing is 
quite neat, but a, e, 0 and u, n are sometimes hard to distinguish. 
Hall expresses doubt as to his reading in the following cases:— 
hwen/hwon 27, probably hwon . ihaten/ihoten 40, almost cer¬ 
tainly ihaten\ hondon fhonden 56, probably honden . Entries in a 
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16th century hand connect the MS. with Ledbury, Tedstone 1 and 
Much Cowarne, all in Herefordshire. 

2. MS. Royal 17 A XXVII (R), 6 \ x 4I ins., written on 
vellum and containing:— 

f. ir - iov, Sawles Warde. 
f. nr - 37r, St Katherine, 
f. 371 - 56r, St Marherete. 
f. 56r - 7or, St Juliana. 

f. 7or - 70V, Oreisun of St Marie (incomplete), 
f. 7ir - 97r, A 15th century collection of hymns and 
prayers illustrated by drawings of relics, 
etc. which has been bound up with the 
earlier pieces. 

According to Miss Mack, items i to v appear to be in three 
different hands. The second hand covers f. gr to the end of 
“Sawles Warde.’' The first begins again with the “ Life of St 
Katherine ” at nr, and continues to the close of the first para¬ 
graph on f. 45V. The third hand continues to the end of f. 58r, 
the second scribe then copying up to the end of the “ Oreisun ” 
There are certainly changes of hand at the places noted but it is 
difficult to decide whether these changes indicate a change of 
scribe or not. In “ Sawles Warde " the handwriting is irregular 
though fairly distinct. Few contractions are used and signs of 
French scribal influence are to be found. 

III. Cotton Titus D 18 (C). 65 x 4! ins., written on 

vellum. The contents of the MS. are:— 
f. ir - I2v, Different alphabets, 
f. 13V, Index to rest of manuscript. 

Both these are written in 15th century hands, 
f. i4r - I05r, Ancren Riwle (Beginning missing), 
f. 105V - ii2v, Sawles Warde. 
f. ii2v - I27r, Hali MefShad. 
f. i27r - I33r, l>e Wohunge of Ure Lauerd. 
f. 133V - 147V, St Katherine. 

1 Hall read Godstow and supposed the hand to be 14th century. Miss Mack has the 
correct reading but supposes the hand to be 15th century. But see the conclusive 
article by Miss Hope Emily Allen, “ The Localization of MS. Bodlev 34.” {MLR. 
28, p. 485). 
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These are all written in double columns and apparently in the 
same hand, dated at c. 1220. The writing is very distinct and 
the reading is seldom in doubt though f. 107V is somewhat 
blurred. 

The relationship of these three manuscripts in respect of their 
contents is shown by the following table:— 

MSS. SK. SJ. SM. SW. HM. Woh. AR. 

Royal. — — — — 

Bodley. —• — — — 

Cotton. —■ — — — — 

The title “ Sawles Warde ” occurs only in the B MS. In R 
and C no title is given and the scribe has started with the text 
of the homily. 

RELATIONSHIP OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

It is evident that none of these three manuscripts is the 
author's autograph copy. The obvious mistakes to be found 
in any one of the three as compared with the other two is quite 
enough to prove this. It seems probable that the language of 
the B MS. approximates closely to that of the vanished original 
(see below), but since textual and linguistic relationships do not 
necessarily agree together, it does not follow that B also offers 
the best text. In fact a better text is, in many places, offered 
by the other two manuscripts. 

In several places where the B scribe has gone astray R has the 
correct reading, 1 and it follows from this that R cannot be a copy 
of B. But similarly the number of mistakes in R where B has 
the correct form show that B has not been copied from R. 2 
Nevertheless, though B and R cannot be copies of each other, 
since there are at least three places in which the same mistake 
occurs both in B and R 3 , both B and R must be descended 
from a common original in which these mistakes already 
occurred. Since these mistakes occurred in this original, it 

1 See notes to lines 25, 24, 101, etc. 

2 See notes to lines 34, 43, 82, 107, 121, 295, 319, 335. 

3 See notes to lines 90, 149, 355. 
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cannot have been the author's autograph copy, and this is proved 
also by the evidence of C, which has the correct reading in each 
of these examples. Nor can C itself be the original (X) of BR 
since we find examples where BR have the correct reading as 
against C 46 . It follows then, that C must be independent of (X) 
and must be derived from an earlier MS (Z) in which the mistakes 
of (X) did not occur and from which (X) itself must ultimately 
be descended. We arrive, then, at a relationship which may be 
diagrammatically shown as follows:— 

(Z) 

_____ 

(X) 


C B R 

So far the relationship is fairly clear, but it is difficult to decide 
whether it can safely be carried any further. There are at least 
two places which suggest a mistake in the common original of 
all three texts 47 which therefore could not have been the author’s 
autograph copy. But the evidence is hardly definite enough 
and, whilst it is possible enough that (Z) is not the author’s copy, 
we cannot be certain on this point. 

It is also impossible to say definitely how many intermediate 
copies may have existed betwen (Z) and any one of the present 
manuscripts. But, since the homily can hardly have been 
written much earlier than the beginning of the 13th century 
(see p. xxxix), in view 7 of the date of the existing manuscripts 
it is unlikely that there were many intermediate copies. 

THE LATIN ORIGINAL. 

“ Sawles Warde ” is not an original composition; in fact only 
“Hali Meifthad” of the KGr. seems to be an original ME 
composition. All the other texts are free adaptations from 

46 See notes to lines 24, 53, 63, 118, 139, 195, 217, 267, 365, 

47 See notes to lines 104, 336. 
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Latin originals. “ Sawles Warde " itself is a free expansion of 
chapters xiii, xiv, and xv of the fourth book of a treatise 
“ De Anima ” 48 which has been ascribed to Hugh of St Victor. 
Hugh lived between the years 1096 and 1146 and was born at 
Hartingam in Saxony. After taking orders he entered the 
Abbey of St Victor in Paris and may have risen to the rank 
of Prior before his death. He initiated the mysticism of the 
school of St Victor which had an immense influence during the 
second part of the 12th century. He was one of the chief 
exponents of the mystical side of the teaching of St Augustine, 
his most important works being “De Sacramenta,” “Didas- 
calion " and “ De Unione Corporis et Spirit us/' 

The treatment of the Latin original by the Middle English 
author is remarkably free, so free that it possesses all the virtues 
of an original composition and is rather an adaptation than a 
translation. The English author seems to have drawn freely 
from other sources and nearly all the more picturesque details 
are due to him. A comparison of the descriptions of 
Hell given in Hugh with that in the Middle English text 
shows at once that few of the details are due to the Latin, 
but are an addition by the English author, being ultimately 
derived from the Visions literature. 49 The description of 
Heaven, on the other hand, approximates much more closely to 
the Latin, perhaps because Heaven is described more fully in 
the Latin itself, so that the need for additional detail was not 
felt. It is, perhaps, worth noting that the only place in this 
description in which any expansion is attempted is in the 
description of the holy virgins, a class of saints in honour of 
whom most of the texts of the KGr seem to have been composed. 

The Latin original was also translated by Dan Michel of 
Northgate towards the end of his “ Ayenbite of Inwyt,” and this 
should be compared with the version found here. Dan Michel 
seems to have had no knowledge whatever of the previous 
Middle English adaptation, and he has attempted nothing beyond 

48 See Migne, Patrologia Latina , vol. 177, cols, 185ft. 

49 See note to line 90. 
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a careful translation of the Latin, perhaps through an inter¬ 
mediate translation into French, though there is no evidence of 
such a translation. It is worth noting that the Latin original 
used by him and also by the earlier Middle English adapter 
probably differed slightly from the text given by Migne. The 
sentence beginning for . . . ihereft 298ft is not found in Migne, 
but appears both in Dan Michel and in the version of the KGr. 
Since Dan Michel expands his original in no other place, and 
nowhere else shows any knowledge of the earlier Middle English 
version, it seems probable that this sentence appeared also in the 
common original of both. In addition, the fact that this 
particular extract from the Latin treatise has been independently 
translated by two different Middle English authors suggests that 
it existed as a separate work. 

DIALECT. 

The phonology of all three MSS. of our texts differs to a 
certain extent, though it is obvious that B and R have much more 
in common with each other than with C. Professor Tolkien 50 
has drawn attention to the remarkably close resemblance to be 
observed between the dialect of the B MS. of the KGr and that 
of the Corpus MS. of the “ Ancrene Wisse ” (AW). He shows 
that the two MSS. are written in what is essentially a single 
dialect. The difference in writing between the two MSS. shows 
that this cannot be due to the fact that they were written by the 
same scribe, though they must be very closely connected both in 
time and place. This resemblance may be explained in three 
different ways. First, both texts may be originals and may 
have been written in the same place and at about the same time. 
But it has already been shown that B is, at best, only the copy 
of a copy of the original. Secondly, it may be suggested that / 
B is an accurate translation from a different dialect. But there j 
is no evidence of such translation in ME., nor would there be any 1 
motive for it. It follows, then, that the third explanation must i 
be the correct one. The vanished original of B must have been 
written in the same dialect as the present copy and so have 
belonged to practically the same period and place. 

50 “ Ancrene Wisse and Hali Meidhad ” (Essays and Studies xiv, 104H). 
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An examination of the phonology of B shows quite definitely 
that it must have been written in some West Midland dialect, 
but on the available linguistic evidence it is hardly possible to be 
more definite. In view of the linguistic connection between 
B. and AW, it is interesting to notice that both MSS. have 
connections with Herefordshire. The places mentioned in the 
B MS. 51 are all in Herefordshire, while we know that, during the 
14th century, the AW was in the possession of the Abbey of 
Wigmoi'e. 52 This seems to point to Herefordshire as the place 
of origin of the two MSS., and linguistically there would appear 
to be no objection. But Miss Allen 53 has shown that this 
evidence is by no means so strong as it was once thought to be. 

In her review of the dialects of the West Midlands in ME 
times, Dr. Serjeantson 54 definitely localizes the R MS. of the 
KGr in North Herefordshire “ somewhere between Hereford 
and Leominster, perhaps in the Bromyard and Bishop's Frome 
district." But it is difficult to believe that, in the present state 
of our knowledge of Middle English dialects, it is possible to 
localize a text so precisely on linguistic evidence alone. We 
have no knowledge of the dialect of this area from other texts 
which can be definitely localized and which are approximately 
of the same date. Our knowledge, therefore, must be derived 
from the evidence of other texts of different dates and from 
place-names. But dialectal boundaries are continually shifting, 
so that the evidence of texts of a greatly different date must be 
merely regarded as confirmatory and cannot be produced as 
cogent evidence. In addition it is, as yet, far from certain 
that we can place much reliance on the evidence of place-names 
alone. Too many unknown factors must enter into our cal¬ 
culations for such evidence to be at all convincing. There can 
be no certaintly that place-name spellings represent the actual 
pronunciation of any given place at any given time. The 

51 See p. xxxi. 

52 A 14th century hand has added at the foot of f. 1, “ Liber ecclesie sancti Jacobi de 
Wygmore: quem Johannes Purcel dedit eidem ecclesie ad instanciam fratris Walter 
de Lodelawe senioris tunc precentoris.” 

53 Op. cit. 

54 “ The Dialects of the West Midlands ” (RES. iii, 324). 
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possibility that the scribes had not always lived in the place in 
which they wrote, or that they intentionally followed a spelling 
standard derived from some place outside the county, is to be 
considered. Moreover the advocates of place-name evidence 
often attempt to build too much on too slight foundations. 55 We 
can say definitely that the KGr. was written in the West Midland 
dialect; in view of the external evidence it may possibly have 
been written in Herefordshire, but beyond that we cannot go. 56 

Here also we may note the obvious relationship of the dialect 
used in the B MS. with the dialect of the VPs. This indicates 
that the KGr. must have been written in the Middle English 
descendant of the dialect used in the VPs. Then, since the 
KGr. seem to be of western origin, the VPs must also be of 
western origin. There is no other proof of this, but the resem¬ 
blance in dialect is so remarkable that the localization of the 
VPs. must depend on the localization of the KGr. Dr. 
Serjeantson, indeed, would apparently not agree. “ The 
regular de-forms in the West Midland charters further suggest 
that the Vespasian Psalter , usually regarded as West Midland, 
may not be from this area. It may represent a Central Midland 
dialect. It is possible that in some area in the Central Midlands, 
bordering on East Anglia or the South-East, OE. ce became e> as 
in the South-Eastern dialects. If the Vespasian Psalter is not 
western, it follows that it does not represent the same dialect 
as that of the Katherine Group.” 57 But, so far as we can tell, 
OE. ce invariably gives a in Middle English. Only in those 
parts of the country in which ce had become e in OE. times do 
we find e in Middle English. It follows, then, that if the ce forms 
of the charters represent the OE. western dialect, the KGr. 
cannot be of Western origin. It is, however, far more probable 
that the ce spellings in the charters may be explained as due to 
the influence of the standard West Saxon dialect. Such official 

55 See also R. J. Menner, “ Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the West 
Midlands.” (PMLA. xxxvii, 503ff.) 

56 Hall, apparently, would localize the originals of the B and AW. MSS. in the East 
Midlands, but on this see Tolkien (op. cit.). 

57 Op. cit. p. 187. 
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documents are exactly the type of documents which we should 
expect to find influenced by the standard dialect. In any case 
no one who has examined the dialect of the VPs. and that of the 
KGr. can doubt for a moment that they do represent different 
stages of the same dialect. That dialect is most probably West 
Midland, but, on linguistic grounds alone, we can hardly localize 
more definitely. 


DATE. 

In the absence of external evidence any attempt to date the 
composition of the original text of the homily must be only 
approximate. The texts all seem to have been written, so far 
as we can judge from palaeographical evidence, by the end of the 
ist quarter of the 13th century and this provides a terminus 
ad quern for our dating. Since Professor Tolkien has shown 
that the present dialect of the B MS. must be practically the 
same as that of the lost original, it is unlikely that there 
can have been any great interval between the composition of 
that original and the copying of the present B MS. There seems 
to be in the text little, if any, trace of a mixture of forms of 
periods sufficiently separated in time to differ in orthographical 
or linguistic usage. Therefore the period of time intervening 
between the original and the present copy is not likely to be one 
linguistically measurable, though what sort of a limit in years 
this would involve is less easy to decide. Unfortunately texts 
are not available for a study of even the approximate rapidity 
of change in ME. dialects. It is probable that this change was 
fairly rapid, but on the other hand the retarding influence of 
tradition—probably strong in the west as shown by the survival 
of the alliterative tradition—must also be taken into account. 
It is improbable, however, that the period would extend much 
beyond one or two decades, in all probability much less. 

Perhaps, as suggested by Tolkien, some conclusions regarding 
the date may be yielded by a consideration of the differences in 
conjugation between the long- and short-stem verbs of the 2nd 
weak conjugation. A comparison with other ME. texts indicates 
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that the state of affairs found here—regularly -in after a long- 
stem, -ien after a short stem-syllable—cannot have been in 
existence before the beginning of the 13th century. Cf. for 
example Lajamon (A) c. 1203, which has -ien for both long and 
short-stem syllables, and the O. & N. (C) c. 1220 58 in which the 
position is practically the same as that found in the KGr. 
Since the statistics of regularity, as given by Tolkien, indicate 
that the position in B must have been also the position in the 
original, it would seem that that original must have been 
written c. 1210-15 or possibly a little earlier. In any case, as 
pointed out above, owing to the absence of any other dated 
texts from this locality, such a date must be merely ap¬ 
proximate, depending as it does on linguistic evidence alone. 

AUTHOR. 

Nothing whatever is known concerning the author or authors of 
the texts comprising the “ Katherine Group.” Moreover it is 
uncertain whether all the texts are the work of a single author or 
not. Einenkel claimed to have proved that the texts were the 
work of three different authors; Hall, on the other hand, 
regards the KGr. as being the work of a single author. The 
author of one seems to have had a good knowledge of the other 
texts in the group; see for example the parallels quoted in the 
notes. This does not, of course, prove that he wrote them, but 
it is what we should expect if a single author were responsible 
for the whole group. 

The arguments against single authorship, turn almost entirely 
on stylistic points. Such proof can never be entirely convincing 
to any except the discoverer. The style of an author often 
varies in his different works, so that the discovery of minute 
differences in stylistic detail in the different texts of the KGr. 
proves nothing. If we knew that they were due to a difference 
in authors, they might be significant. But, since we do not 
know whether there is any difference in authorship, we are 
unable to tell what is significant and what is not in matters of 

58 This is the usually accepted date of the MS., but see J. E. Wells “ The Owl 
and the Nightingale and MS Cotton ” (MLN 48, 516), 
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stylistic detail. It seems possible enough that a single author 
wrote all the texts in the group, but there is no proof of this and 
it seems doubtful if it ever can be proved satisfactorily. Every 
single student of the texts must make up his own mind on this 
point, and he can hardly hope to convince anyone else that his 
own point of view is necessarily correct. 

Nor is there any hope that we shall ever be able to give a name 
to the author or authors. Hall's suggestion that they were 
written by St. Gilbert of Sempringham is tempting. But this 
depends entirely on the ascription of the texts to the East 
Midlands, since there is no evidence of any Gilbertine influence 
in the West. Moreover the texts were probably not written 
until after the death of St. Gilbert, c. 1189. In view of the 
present lack of evidence any attempt to identify the author or 
authors is quite unprofitable, and, in the absence of further 
evidence, merely a waste of time. 

FORM. 

In his edition of “ Sawles Warde,” Wagner has divided the text 
into 1072 half dines of so-called “ rhymeless Lajamonic verse ” 
with 352 varieties of scansion, nearly 200 of which are each 
represented by a single line. The remaining texts of the KGr. 
are also said to have been written in this metre to which the 
name " Otfridic Metre ” has been given because of the use of a 
similar metre by the OHG. poet Otfrid. This theory has been 
disputed by Professor Schipper 59 who declared that the pieces 
were written in a rhythmical prose, and this view has been sup¬ 
ported by Professor Luick and by Dr. Hall. 

The arguments for the verse form seem to depend mainly upon 
the general rhythm of the pieces and upon their punctuation. 
Because of the punctuation found in the manuscript our text 
falls into phrases of differing length and, according to Victor, 60 
many of the phrases give, as they stand in the manuscript, a 
Lajamonic verse. The shorter phrases, on the other hand, can 

59 See J. Schipper, A History of English Versification, igio, p. 85. 

6U O. Victor, Zur TextkriUk und Metrik der fruhmittelenglischen Katherinenlegende, 
Bonn 1Q12. 
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be joined to the longer to give two or more such verses. Only a 
small number give difficulty, and most of these can be removed 
by emendation. But it is extremely doubtful whether the 
stops in the MS. are really meant as metrical marks. Already 
in conscientious Old English manuscripts, which indeed write 
the verse continuously as prose, the end of each verse and the 
caesura are marked by stops. This is the case with the poems in 
the Junius MS, the Chronicle pieces, etc. In Middle English, 
so long as the verse is written continuously as prose, the same 
practice is regular, and these metrical marks are to be found, for 
example, in Orrm and in both MSS. of La3amon. Even when 
the verse is written as verse (i.e. a different line for each verse) 
the practice is occasionally continued, as for example in the J. 
and E. MSS. of the " Poema Morale/' and both manuscripts of 
the "Owl and the Nightingale/' 

Now in " Sawles Warde " this punctuation is neither entirely 
nor even approximately regular as in the certain poetic texts of 
the Early Middle English period. It is throughout irregular as 
in prose. Victor asserts, indeed, that these punctuation marks 
occur at a great number of places which, in prose, are never or 
very seldom marked by punctuation; namely, between parallel 
sentence clauses, before conjunctional subordinate clauses, even 
before relative and indirect interrogative sentences and in 
apparently arbitrary places. But Luick has shown 61 that 
punctuation in these positions is often found in undoubted 
prose texts in Early Middle English times. He shows definitely 
that the punctuation of the texts in the Katherine Group is 
rhetorical and not metrical. 

The difference between the punctuation of " Sawles Warde " 
and the traditional verse punctuation can be seen in the R MS. of 
our text. At the end of the homily the scribe has added a few 
verses addressed to the reader. These are written continuously 
as prose, but at the end of every verse a stop has been placed, 
though the verse-ends are sufficiently marked by the rhyme, and 
in two cases (lines 4 and 7) the scribe has adhered to this practice 

61 Beiblatt zur Anglia, xxiii, 226. 
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with no cause for the placing of punctuation marks. Now in 
the text as versified by Wagner a stop does not occur at the end 
of every line, though this was the usual custom in the writing of 
verse at that period and it was also the custom of the R scribe, as 
shown by the ending of the R MS. 

Since Luick has proved that the punctuation of SW. follows 
the same rules as in certain prose works and is entirely different 
from the punctuation of Early Middle English verse, in so far as 
it is written continuously, it follows that the punctuation of the 
text proves the exact opposite of that which Victor and Wagner 
hold it to prove. Whether the author wrote the homily as 
verse or as prose, the scribe certainly regarded it as prose. 

Many of the phrases in the KGr. form perfectly good La 3a- 
monic half-lines, cf. for example “ pet ich on leue ” SK. 1506, 
" of rihte bileaue,” SK. 1509, yet between these two verses 
stands “ He haue'S iweddet him to mi meiShad wfo pe ring,” and 
this is definitely prose. When Victor and Einenkel make two 
verses of it they end the first with to , thus making an enjambe- 
ment of a kind which is unheard of in Middle English verse. 
Bartels 62 has already pointed out that in Lajamon’s verse there 
is no such enjambement and no beginning of a clause in the 
middle of a half-line. Compare also the following examples of 
Wagner's scansion:—“ pe eareste is Warschipe / icleopet, ant 
te o$er / is gastelich strendSe,” “ hwuch so he mei preouin / 
purh his boc, pet is on / euch sunne ibreuet.” It will be noticed 
that here inflectional elements have been given secondary 
accentuation. Schipper declares that this is impossible and 
though Einenkel claims to have refuted him 63 it cannot be 
said that he has met with much success. His argument is. “ if 
we can adduce a sufficient number of rhymes in which in¬ 
flections rhyme with each other, or with monosyllabic words, 
the accentability of these inflections and (by way of corollary) 
the existence of the " four-accent' verse and metre must be 
considered as proved.” But the conclusion hardly seems to 
follow from the premises. Moreover he takes his rhymes from 

62 Die Zuverlassigkeit der Handschriften von Layamon's Brut , Halle 1913. 

63 E. Einenkel, The Early English Life of St. Katherine , EETS. 80, xxvlii. 
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Lajamon and the futility of attempting to prove anything from 
the rhymes of La3amon is patent. The first difficulty is to tell 
whether La5amon is trying to rhyme or not, and some of Einen- 
kehs examples are more than usually suspect, e.g. wunie : 
icumene , wunien : sumeres , iwraftede: swefte, etc. In any case 
such a proof as this can only prove that in rhyme such inflectional 
syllables may be given a certain amount of stress; it does not 
follow that otherwise they ordinarily bear an accent. 

The lines are often without either rhyme or alliteration, 
the essence of verse-form in Middle English. Orrm indeed has 
neither; but he is an eccentric and is fast bound by metre. It is 
more than doubtful if, from the example of Orrm, we can create 
a species of verse with neither rhyme nor alliteration, with its 
peculiar nature altered and its structure become much looser. 
As Luick observes, it is difficult to believe in such leaps in 
historical evolution in the Middle Ages. 

It seems, then, that the evidence as to the form in which 
“ Sawles Warde ” was written is overwhelmingly in favour of 
prose. Nor has Wagner proved the existence of an ‘‘ Otfridic 
verse ,J in Middle English. As a matter of fact Otfrid in¬ 
variably uses rhyme and the only text in OHG said to be in 
Otfrid's metre and without rhyme is a work called ' Himmen 
und Helle/ Unfortunately many scholars refuse to regard 
this as anything but prose, so that the existence of this par¬ 
ticular verse form is not beyond question even in OHG. It 
is, perhaps, also worth noting that Einenkel particularly affirms 
that the f< Ancrene Wisse ” is didactic prose whilst SW. is 
didactic poetry, though there appears to be no appreciable 
difference between the punctuation of the B text of SW. and 
the Corpus text of the AW. 

Read as prose, indeed, our text gives a striking impression 
and the author is obviously under the influence of the old 
alliterative poetry. We get practically the same impression 
from some of Aelfric’s works, and it is evident that here as there 
we have a rhythmic alliterative prose. 
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SAWLES WARDE 

MS. Bodley 34, ff. 72 r — Sov. 

MS. Royal 17. A. 27, ff. ir — iov. 
MS. Cotton Titus D. 18, ff. 105*;—112U. 


THE AYENBYTE OF INWYT 

ff. 82V-84V. 


HUGH OF St. VICTOR 
DE ANIMA 

XIII, XIV, XV. 


Contractions in the ME. manuscripts are expanded in italic; the con¬ 
traction for ant / and is represented by 7. Letters inserted above the 
line are shown by superior letters; words inserted above the line are 
enclosed within apostrophes. The manuscript punctuation is retained. 



MS. BODLEY 34. 

her bigineft! sawles warde. (/. 72 r). 

Si sciret paterfamilias qua hora fur uentnrus esset! vigilaret 
utiqne et non sineret perfodi domum sua m. 

Ure lauerd i pe godspel teacheS us pmh a bisne. hu we ahen 
wearliche to biwiten us seoluen wiS pe unwiht of helle. 7 wits his 
wernches. 3ef pes lauerd wiste he seitS. hwenne 7 hwuch time. 
pe peof walde cume to his 1 hus! he walde wakien. ne nalde he 
nawt ]?olien pe peoi forte breoken hire. Pis hus pe ure lauer <5 
speket) of! is seolf pe mon inwiS pe monnes wit. I pis hus. is 
10 pe huse lauerd. ant te fulitohe wif! mei beon wil ihaten. pet 
ga pe hus efter hire! ha diht hit al to wundre. bute wit ase 
lauerd chasti hire pe bet ere. 7 bineome hire muchel of pet ha 
walde. ant tah walde al hire hird folhin hire ouer al! gef wit 
ne forbude ham. for alle hit beo$ untohene. 7 rechelese hinen! 
bute 3ef he ham rihte. ant hwucche beot$ peos hinen! Suwme 

1 MS. h deleted, after his. 


MS. ROYAL 17. A. 27. 

Si sciret paterfamilias qua ora fur uenturus esset! uigilaret 
utiq ue et non sineret 1 perfodi domum suam. Vre lauerd i pe 
godspel teacheS us pmh a bisne. hu we ahen wearliche. biwiten 
us seoluen. wiS pe unwiht of helle. ant wiS his wrenches. 3ef pe 
husebonde wiste he sei$ hwenne 7 i hwuch time, pe peoi walde 
to his hus. he walde wakien. 7 nalde he nawt ]?olien pe peoi for 
to breoken hire. 

Pis hus pe ure lauerd spekeS of. is seolf pe mon. inwift pe 
monnes wit i pis is pe huselauerd. 7 te fulitohe wif mei beo wil 
10 ihaten. pet ga pet hus eiter hire! ha diht hit al to wundre. bute 
' wit' as lauerd chastie hire pe betere. ant bineome hire ofte of 
pet ha walde. ant tah walde al pet hird folhen hire oueral. 3ef wit 
ne forbude ham. for alle ha beo <5 tmtohene. ant rechelese hinen. 
buten 3ef he ham rihte. ant beo <5 peos hinen ? Summe beoS 
wiSute. ant summe wiSinnen. peos wicSuten beod. pe monnes fif 

1 Erasure in MS, between i and n. 



MS. COTTON TITUS D. 18. 


Si sciret paterfamilias qua hora fur uenturws esse^ uigilar^ 
utiq^e et non sineret perfodi domum suaw. 

Vre lauerd i pe Godspel leareb us 7 teacheft purh a forbisne. 
hu we ahen warliche to witew us seluen wi (5 pe vnwiht of helle. 
7 wift hise wrenches. 3if pe husebonde wiste he seitS hwernie. 7 
i hwuch time pe peof walde cumew to his hus to breken! he 
walde wakien. 7 nalde he noht polien pe peof forto breken hire. 
Pis hus pat ure lauerd spekes of. is seolf pe mon. Inwit>. pe monnes 
wit i pis h us is te huselauerd and te fulitohe 1 wifi mai beo wil 
10 ihatew. pat Ga pat hus after hire! ha dihteS al to wunder. bute 
wit as lauerd chastie hire pe bet ere. 7 binime hire ofte muchel of 
pat ho walde. And tah walde al pat hird folhen hire ouer al. 
3if wit ne forbude ham for alle ha beo^ untohene. 7 rechelese 
hine^. bute 3if he ham rihte Hwucche beo^ peose hinen! Suwme 
beow wiSutew. 7 suwme wibmnew. peo witSutew beo n pe mownes 

1 MS. w dotted for erasure before fulitohe. 


THE AYENBYTE OF INWYT. 

Vor to sseawy pe lokynge of man wypmne! 1 pellyche ane 
uorbysne oure lhord ihesu crist zayp. pis uor zope ywytep. pet 
yef pe uader of pe house wyste huyche time pe pyef were 
comynde! uor zope he wolde waky and nolde na3t polye pet 
me dolue his hous. Be pise uader of house me may onde r stonde 
pe wyl of skele. to huam belonged moche mayne. p03tes. and his 
besteriinge. wyt. and dedes ase wel wypoute! ase wypinne. pet 
is to zigge huych mayne to moche slac and wyllesuol ssel by! 

1 MS . adds at the end of the first five lines :—Vor to ssake away heuinesse and drede; 
and hy ( s’ wende into loue of god. 


HUGH OF ST. VICTOR! DE ANIMA, C. XIII, XIV, XV. 

Ad insinuandam interioris hominis custodiam Dominus Iesus 
talem similitudinem ponit: Hoc autem scitote quoniam si sciret 
paterfamilias qua hora fur veniret, vigilaret utique, et non 
sineret perfodi domum suam. Pater iste familias animus potest 
intellegi, cuius familia sint cogitationes et motus earum, sensus 
quoque et actiones, tarn exteriores quam interiores. Quae 
familia lasciviens nimis et petulans erit, nisi eiusdem patris 
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beo$ wiS vten. 7 sume wi <5 innen. peo wiS vten beoft. pe 
monnes fif wittes. SihSe. 7 hermzge. smechunge. 7 smeal- 
lunge. 7 euch limes felunge. peos beot 5 Kinen ^nder wit. as 
under, huse lauml. 7 hwer 2 se he is 3emeles! nis hare nan pe 
20 ne teareVofte untoheliche. 7 gulteft ilome. o'Ser ifol semblant’ 
oder in vuel dede. Inwii 5 beo *5 his hinen. in se moni mislich 
pone to cwemen wel pe husewif! ajein godes wille. 7 swerie$ 
somet reaSliche. pet efter hire hit schal (/. J 2 v) gan. pah we 
hit ne here nawt! we^mahen 'ipplen' hare nurh< 5 . 7 hare 
untohe bere. a pet Kit cume fori 5 . 7 ba wi$ eie. 7 wi 5 luue 
tuhte ham pe bet ere. Ne bi$ neauer his hus for peos hinen wel 
iwist. for hwon pet he slepe. ofter ohwider from hame. pet 
is hwen mon for3et his wit. 7 let ham iwurSen. ah ne 
bihoueS hit nawt. pet tis hus beo irobbet. for per is inne pe 
30 tr efp'bt godd 3ef him seolf fore, pet is monnes sawle. forte breoke 
pis'hus efter pis tresor. pet godd bohte mid his dea$. 7 lette lif 
o rode! is moni peof abuten ba bi dei 7 bi niht. vnseheliche 
gasttes wi <5 alle unwreaste peawes. 7 a3ein euch god peaw. pe 
biwiteS i pis hus godes deore castel. vnder wittes wissunge pet 

2 MS. hwet with t dotted for erasure and r added above the line. 


wittes. sihSe. 7 herunge. smechunge. f 7 smelunge ' 7 euch limes 
felunge. peos beoS hinen uhder wit. as under huse lauerd. ant 
hwer so he is 3emeles. nis hare nan pet ne fare’s ofte untoheliche 
7 gulted ilome. oSer i fol samblant. oSer (/. 1^) in uuel dede. 

20 InwiS beo <5 hinen in so moni mislich pone, to cwemen wel pe 
husewif a3eines godes wille. ant swereS somet redliche. pet efter 
hire hit schal gan. pah we hit ne heren nawt. we mahe felen hare 
nurS ant hare untohe bere. aSet wit cume forS. ant ba wiS eie 
7 wid luue tuhte ham pe betere. Ne biS neauer his hus for peos 
hinen wel iwist. for hwon pet he slepe. oSer ohwider fare from 
hame. pet is. hwen mon for3et his wit. ant let ham iwurSen. ah 
ne bihoueS hit nowt. pet tis hus beo irobbet for per is inne pe 
tresur! pet godd 3ef him seolf fore, pet is. monnes sawle. forto 
breoken pis hus efter Jus treoseor. pet godd bohte mit is deS. ant 

30 lette lif on rode, is moni peof abuten. ba bi dei ant bi niht. 
unseheliche gast^s. wiS alle unwreste peawes. a3em euch god 
peaw. pe wife# i pis hus godes deore chatel. under wittes 
wissunge. pet is huselauerd. is eauer hire unpeaw forto sechen 
in3ong. abute pe wahes to amurftren hire prinne. pet heauet 
perof is. pe feont pe meistref ham alle. a3eines him ant his 
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fif wittes Sill'Se. 7 heringe. smecchunge 7 smeallinge. 7 ewch 
limes felinge. j?eose beoS huinen under wit as under hus lauerd. 
7 hwer se he is 3emles! nis hare nan fat ne fare’s ofte untoheliche 
7 GulteS ilome. OSer i fol semblaund. oSer in uuel dede. 

20 InwiS beon his hinen in se moni mislich f?onc to cwemen wel 
fe husewif a3ain godes wille. 7 sweren somen readliche fat after 
hire hit schal Gan. pah we hit ne her en nawt! we mahen fele 
hare murS. 7 hare untohe bere. til fat wit cume forS. 7 baSe wiS 
eie 7 wiS luue tuhte ham fe bet ere. Ne beS neauer his hus for 
pise hinen wel iwist. for hwe^ fat he slepes oSer owhwider fares 
fram hame. fat is. hwen mo n for3et his wit. 7 let ham iwurSen. 
Ah ne biheueS hit nawt fat tis hus beo irobbet. for per is in ne 
fe tresor fat godd 3ef himself fore, fat is. mownes sawle. Forto 
breke fis hus after pis tresor fat godd bohte wiS his dead 7 lette 

30 lif o rode! is moni feoi abutew bi dai 7 bi niht. vnseheliche 
(/. io6r) gastes wiS alle unwreaste peawes. 7 3ein euch god peaw 
fat 2 biwiteS i fis h us godes deore castel vnder wittes wissinge 
fat is hus lauerd! is eauer hire unpeaw forto sech en ingong abute 
fe wahes. to amurSren hire frinne. ]>e heaued trof is te feond 

2 MS. e dotted for erasure after £at. 


bote yef fe ilke uaderes stefhede hise strayny and ordayny. 

10 Vor zofe yef he hym a lyte of his bysyhede wyj?dra3)>! huo 
may zigge hou ho3tes. e3en. earen. tonge. and alle o^re wyttes! 
become)? wyl de Hous. is inwyt in huychen fe uader of house 
wonef. fe hord of uirtues gadere]?. Vor huych hord! fet ilke 
zelue hous ne by ydolue he3lyche he wake)?, fer ne is na3t on 
fyefl ac uele. ac to eche mrtue! ech vice waytep. pa3les 
he3lyche by fe fyeue l is onderstond e fe dyeuel. aye huam and 
his kachereles fe ilke zelue uader f^les yef he ne were na3t 
onlosti! his hous mid greate strengpe wolde loky. fe uader of fe 


vigore coercita et disposita fuerit. Nam si vel parum a sua 
• sollicitudine torpuerit, quis potest dicere quomodo per cogi- 
30 tationes, oculi, lingua, aures, et caetera organa insolescant ? 
Domus est conscientia, in qua pater iste habitans thesauros 
virtutum congregat, propter quos ne domus effodiatur, summo- 
pere vigilatur. Fur autem non unus est, sed multiplex, quia 
singulis virtutibus singula vitia insidiantur. Principalis tamen 
fur diabolus intelligitur. Contra quern et eius satellites pater 
idem, si tamen non negligens fuerit, domum suam forti custodia 
muniens. Prudentiam in primo aditu constituat, quae discernat 
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is huse lauml. is eau er hire unpeaw forte sechen in3ong abute 
pe wahes to amufSrin hire prinne. yet heaued prof is ye feont. 
ye meistreft ham alle ageines him 7 his keis. ye husebonde yet 
is wit. warned his hus yus. vre lau^d haueS ileanett him froure 
of his dehtren. yet beot) to vnderstonden ye fowr heaued 
40 ye awes, ye earste is warschipe icleopet. ant te oper is ihaten 
gasteli c he strengSe. 7 te pridde is mea$. rihtwisnesse pe feorSe. 

Wit pe husbonde godes cunestable cleopeft war(/. 73r)schipe 
for$. 7 maki <5 hire durewart. pe warliche loki hwam ha leote in 
7 ut. 7 of feor bihalde alle pe cuminde. hwuch beo wurfte in3ong 
to habben! o$er beon bisteken prute. Strengfte stont nest 
hire, yet %ef ei wule in! warschipes vnponkes. warni strengSe 
fore, yet is hire suster! 7 heo hit ut warpe. pe pridde suster yet 
is mea$. hire he makeS meistre ouer his willesfule hirS yet we ear 
of speken. yet ha leare ham mete, yet me meosure hat. ye middel 
50 of twa uueles. for yet is peaw in euch stude 7 tuht forte halden. 
7 hateS ham alle yet nan of ham a3ein hire! nohwer wid vnmeoti! 
ne ga ou er mete, pe feorfte suster rihtwisnesse. sit on hest as 
deme. 7 beateft peo pe a3ulte : 8. 7 crune^ peo pe wel do 3 . 7 
demefi euchan his dom efter his rihte. for dret of hire nimeS his 


keis. pe husebonde yet is wit. warned his hus pus. ure lauerd 
hauefi ilenet him fowre of his dehtren. yet beoS to understonden 
pe fo w r heauet peawes. pe (/. 2r.) eareste is warschipe icleopet. 
ant te o'Ser is gastelich strencfte. 7 te pridde is met> riht- 
40 wisnesse pe feor< 5 e. 

Wit te husebonde. godes cunnestable cleopeft warschipe forft. 
7 makers hire dureward. pe werschipe loki hwom ha lete in. 7 
ut. 7 of feor bihalde alle pe cuminde. hwuch beo wurfie in3ong 
to habben. o$er beon bistekene prute. StrencSe stont nest hire. 
yet 3ef ei wule in warschipe unpeonkes. warni strencSe fore, yet 
is hire suster. 7 heo hit ut warpe. pe pridde suster. yet is me$. 
hire he makeS meister. ouer his willesfule hinen. yet we ear of 
speken. yet me leare ham mefc. yet me meosure hat. pe middel 
of twa ping for yet is peaw in euch stude. 7 tuht forto halden. ant 
50 hateS ham alle. yet nan of ham a3ein hire, nohwer wi$ unmeft 
ne ga ouer mete, pe feorfte suste r rihtwisnesse. sit on hest. as 
demere. 7 beateS peo yet agulteft. 7 cruneS peo * yet ’ wel do$. 
7 demeft euchan his dom efter his rihte. for dred of hire n'meS 
pis hird. efter yet he is his warde. pe ehnen hare, ye mu$ his. pe 
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yat meistreS ham alle. ajaines hi m 7 his keis ye husebonde yat 
is wit wearnfS his h us t us. Vre lauerd hauet) ileaued him 
froure of hise dehtren. yat beo n to understonden. ye fowr heaued 
]?eawes. Pe earste is warschipe iclepet. and te o$er is ihaten 
gastliche strengfte. and te yridde is meat). Rihtwisnesse ye 
40 feorfte. 

Wit ye husebonde Godes cunestable clepetS warschipe for$. 7 
makes hire dureward. yat warliche loke hwam ho lete in 7 ut. 
and of feor bihalde alle ye cuminde. hwuch beo wurft in^ong to 
habben o$er beo bisteken ytxxten. StrengSe stond nest hire. 
yat 3if ani wile in warschipes un)?onkes! warni streng'Se fore! 
yat 3 is hire suster. 7 heo hit ut warpe. Pe hridde suster. yat is 
meaft. hire he maketS maister ouer his willefule hird yat we ear of 
speken. yat ha leare ham mete, yat is. mesure. ye middel of twa 
uueles. for yat is ye aw in euch stude. 7 tuht forto halden. and 
50 h e atet 5 ham alle yat nan of ham a3ain hire nohwer wit 5 unmeaft 
ne ga ouer mete. T>e feortSe suster Rihtwisnesse. sit ho m nest as 
demande. BeatetS )>a yat agulteft 7 cruneft ye o yat wel doft. and 
demeS euchan his dom after his rihte. for dred of hire nimeft yis 
hird euch after yat he is. his warde to witene. Pe ehne hare. 

3 MS. 7 dotted for erasure before pat. 


house ate uerste guoinge in! he zette Sle3 ye to by doreward. 

20 yet yknaup huet is to uorlete! and ‘ huet ’ ys to wylny. huet for 
to bessette out of ye house, huet uor to onderuonge in to ye 
house. Nix 1 J> an - h a zette strengj?e. yet ye vyendes yet 
slej ye zent to zygge to keste out! strengf>e wy]?dro3e. yet his 
uoule lostes wy]?dro3e! and wyf>zede. Ri3 t nesse uor zo ye ssel 
zitte amydde yet echen his 03en yef y. Hueruore! huyche time 
ye yyei is comynde me not. ac eche tyme me ssel drede. fuse zuo 


quid sit admittendum, quid vitandum, quid excludendum. 
Secus hanc Fortitudo locetur, ut hostes, quos Prudentia venire 
20 nuntiaverit, repellat. Iustitia sedeat in medio, ut sua cuique 
tribuat. Et quia qua hora fur sit venturus nescitur, omni hora 
timeatur, et ne somnus peccati subrepat, assidue vigilandum 
est. His ita dispositis introducere debet Prudentia aliquos 
nuntios, qui aliqua narrent quae ad exercitationem valeant. 
Itaque nuntius mortis ingressum postulans admittitur. Qui 
rogatus ut dicat qui sit, unde veniat, quid viderit, se respondit 
non aliter quidquam dicturum, nisi summum fiat silentium. 
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hirft euch eft^r he is warde to witene. ye ehnen hare, ye mu$ 
his. ye earen hare, ye hondon hare. 7 euch alswa of ye oyre wit 
yet onont him ne schal nan unpeaw cumen in. 

As yis is ido pus. 7 is al stille yrirmel warschipe yet aa is 
waker is offearet lest sum fortruste him. 7 feole 0 slepe. 7 
60 forjeme his warde. 7 sent ham in a sonde, yet ha wel cnaweS. of 
feorren icumen. forte offearen yeo ye beo <5 (/. 731;) ouerhardi. 7 
ye o ye 3emelese beoft! halden ham wakere. he is underuon in. 
7 swifte bihalden of ha m alle. for lone he is. 7 leane. 3 7 his leor 
deacSlich. 7 blac 7 elheowet. 7 euch her yn nc h e 5 yet stont in his 
heaued up! warschipe hat him tellen biuoren. hwet he beo 7 
hweonene he conune 7 hwet he yer seche. Ne mei ich he seiS. 
nohwer speoken. bute ich habbe god lust! lustniS me k^nne. 
fearlac ich hatte. ant am deaftes sonde. 7 deaSes munegunge. 7 
am icumen biuore hire to warnin ow of hire cume. warschipe 
70 yet best con bisetten hire wordes. 7 ec hire werkes! spekeft for 
ham alle. 7 freine’S hweonene he cume. 7 hwuch hird ha leade. 
fearlac hire ontswereft. Ich nat nawt ye time! for ha ne seide 
hit me nawt. ah eau^ lokiS hwenne. for hire wune is to cumen bi 
stale ferliche 7 unmundlunge hwen me least weneft. of hire hird 

3 MS. feier deleted before leane. 


earen hare, ye honden hare, ant euchan alswa as of ye oSere wit) 
yet wit onont him. ne schal nan un]?eaw cumen in. 

As yis is ido yu s. (/. 2 v) ant is al stille frame. warschipe yet aa 
is waker. is off eared leste sum fortruste him 7 feole o slep. 7 
fo^eme is warde. 7 seint ham in a sonde, yet ha wel cnaweft. of 
60 feorren icumen forto offearen ye o ye beot$ ouerardi. 7 h eo P e 
3emelese beot 5 ! halden ham wakere. he is underfon in. ant swit 5 e 
bihalden of alle. for lone he is 7 leane, 7 his leor dedlich. 
ant blac 7 elheowet. 7 ‘ euh' er in his heauet jmnehet) yet 
stont up. warschipe hat him to telle biuoren ham hwet he beo 7 
hweonene he com 7 hwet he ye r seche. Ne mei ich he sei$ nohwer 
speoken bute ich habbe god lust. lustniS me farlac ich 

hatte. ant am deatSes sonde. 7 deaftes munegunge. 7 icume 
biuoren hire, to warnin ow of hire cume! warschipe yet best 
con. bisetten hire wordes. 7 ec hire werkes. spekeft for ham 
70 alle. ant freine’6 hweonene he cume. 7 hwuch hird ha leadde. 
farlac him onswereft. Ich nat nawt te time, for ha ne seide hit me 
nawt. ah eau er lokift hwenne. for hire wune is to cumen bi stale 
ferliche 7 unmundlunge hwen me least weneft. of hire hird yet 
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pe muS. his. pe ear en hare, pe hondera hare. 7 euch alswa of pe 
oSre wites pat onont him ne schal nan unpeaw cumew in. 

As tis is idon pus. 7 is al stille prinne. warschipe pat ai is waker 
is offeard leste sum fortruste him. 7 feole o slepe 7 fo^eme his 
warde. and send ham in a sonde pat ha wel cnaweS of feorrew 
60 icume^ forto (/. io6tj) offeare^ peo pat beo n ou^rhardi. and peo 
pat 3emelese beoS halde^ ham wakere. He is underfon in. and 
swiSe bihalden of alle. for long he is. 7 leane. 7 his leor deadliche 
7 blac illeheowet. 7 euch her punched pat stont in his heauet. 
Warschipe bides him tellen biforen ham. hwat he beo. 7 hwe’Sen 
he com. 7 hwat he per seche. Ne mai ich seiS he nowhwer 
spekew. bute ich habbe god lust. lustneS me peraie. Fearlac 
ich hatte. 7 am deaSes sonde. 7 deSes mu ne ginge. 4 7 am icumew 
bifore hire to wearnew ow of hire cume. Warschipe pat best con 
bisette^ hire wordes. 7 ec hire werkes Speke'S for ham alle. 
70 freineS him hweraie ha 5 cume. and hwuch hird ha leade. fearlac 
hire onswereS. I nat nawt te time, for ha ne seide hit me nawt. 
ah eau^r lokeS hweraie. for hire wune is to cumew bi stale 7 
vnmunidlinge hwew m en least weneS Of hire hird pat tu askest. 

4 MS. ne written above nu dotted for erasure. 5 MS. a altered from o. 


ydi3t i na3t longe to pe wakynde pe slep of zenne benymp. Vor 
al pet lyf is to waky. zome messagyers sle3pe ssel lete in .pet 
zome pinges mo3e telle pet me may awaki myde. pus pe 
30 messagyer of dyape acsep inguoynge! he is underuonge. Me 
him acsep huo he ys. huannes he comp, huet he hep yso3e. He 
ansuerep. he ne may na3t zigge! bote yef per by he3liche 
clom. Huich ygraunted! pus he begynp. Ich am drede and 
bepenchinge of dyape. and dyap comyde! ich do you to wytene. 
Sle3pe specp uor alle. and acsep. and huer is nou pe ilke dyap. 
and huanne ssel he come ? Drede zayp. Ich wot wel pet he ne 


Quo impetrato sic incipit: Ego sum Timor mortis, et mortem 
vobis venire nuntio. Prudentia loquitur pro omnibus, et 
30 interrogat sic dicens: Ubi est mors ? Memoria mortis: Scio 
quia non tardat venire, et prope est. Sed diem et horam ad- 
ventus eius ego nescio. Prudentia: Et qui veniunt cum ilia ? 
Memoria: Mille daemones ferentes secum libros grandes, et 
uncos ferreos et igneas catenas. Prudentia: Quid praetendunt 
his omnibus ? Memoria: In libris scripta sunt omnia peccata 
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pet tu easkest. Ich pe ondswerie. ha lihteft hwer se ha eau^ 
kimeft wift a pusent deoflen. 7 euch an bereft a gret boc al of 
sunnen iwriten wift swarte smeale leattres. 7 an unrude 
raketehe gledread of fure. forte binden 7 to drahen into inwarde 
helle. hwuch se he mei preoouin purh his boc pet is on euch 

80 sunne enbre(/. 74r)uet. 4 pet he wift wil. ofter wift word, ofter wift 
were, wrahtte in al his lif sifte. bute pet he haueft ibet earpon wift 
soft schrift. 7 wift deadbote. ant warschipe hire easkeft. Hwe- 
onene cumest tu fearlac deaftes munegunge. Ich cume he seift 
of helle. Of helle ha seift warschipe. 7 hauest tu isehen helle ? 
3e seift fearlac wit^rliche. ofte 7 Home. Nu seift penne warschipe 
forpi trowfte treoweliche tele us hwuch is helle. 7 hwet tu hauest 
isehen prin. ant ich he seift fearlac omi trowfte blufteliche. nawt 
tah eiter pet hit is. for pet ne mei na tunge ‘ tellen/ ah eft^r pet 
ich mei 7 con! per towart ich chulle reodien. 

90 Helle is wiftute met. 7 deop wiftute grunde. ful of brune 
uneuenlich. for ne mei nan eorftlich fur euenin per towart. ful of 
stench unpolelich. for ne mahte in eorfte na ewie pinge hit polien. 
ful of sorhe untalelich. for ne mei na muft for wrecchedom ne for 
wa! rikenin hit ne tellen. Se picke is prinne pe postemesse! 

4 MS. enbreuedt with d dotted for erasure. 


tu eskest. ich pe onswerie. Ha lihteft hwer so ha eauer cumeft 
wift a pusent deoulen. ant euch an beareft a great boc. al of 
sunnen iwriten. wift swar(/. 3^)te smeale lettres. 7 an unrude 
rake te he gled read of fure. for to binden 7 to drahen. into 
inwarde helle. hwuch so he mei preouin p urh his boc. pet is on 
euch sunne ibreuet. pet he wift wil. ofter wift word, ofter wift were 
80 wrahte. in al his lif sifte. bute pet he haueft ibet. earfton wift soft 
schrift. ofter wift dedbote. ant warschipe hire eskeft. hweonne 
cumest tu farlac pu deaftes munegunge ? Ich cume he seift of 
helle. Of helle ha seift warschipe. ant hauestu isehen helle ? 
3e seift farlac witerliche ofte 7 ilome. Nu seift penne warschipe. 
for pi treowfte treowliche tele us hwuch is helle. 7 hwet pu 
hauest isehen prin. ant ich he seift farlac o mi treowfte blufte¬ 
liche. nawt tah efter pet hit is. for pet ne mei na tunge. ah 
efter pet ich mei ant con per toward ichulle rodien. 

Helle is wiftuten med. ant deop wiftuten grunde. ful of brune 
90 unwerilich. for ne mei nan eordlich fur euenin per toward, ful 
of stench unpolelich. for ne mahte in eorfte na ewie pin g hit 
polien. ful of sorhe untalelich. for ne mei na muft for wrechedom 
ne for wa rikenin ne tellen. so picke is prinne pe peosternesse 
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Ich pe onswere. ha lihtet) hwer se ho eau er cumet 5 wi$ a pusend 
deulen and euch an bereft a great boc al of sunned iwrite^ wift 
smale swarte lettres. 7 an unrude raketehe 6 gledreft of fuire. 
forto binden 7 to drahen mto imvarde helle. hwuc se he mai 
preouew purh his boc fat is on euch sunne embmiet. yat he wift 
wil ofter wift word ofter wift were wrahte in al his lif sifte. bute 
80 yat he haueft ibet ear pen wift soft schrift. 7 wit) deaft 7 bote, and 
warschipe hire askeft. Hweraie cumestu fearlac deaftes mune- 
giwge! Ich cume ha seift of helle. Of helle ha seift warschipe. 7 
hauestu isehen helle! 3ea seift fearlac witerliche ofte 7 Home Nu 
seift yenne warschipe. for pi treowfte. treweliche tel us hwuch is 
helle. 7 hwat tu hauest isehe prin. and ich ha seift fearlac o mi 
trewfte blifteliche nawt tah af ter yat hit is. for yat ne mei na tunge. 
ah after yat i mai 7 con per toward ichulle reodew. 

[HJelle 8 is wid wiftute met (/. 107^) 7 deop wiftute grunde. ful 
of brune vneuenlich. for ne mei nan eorftlich fuir eue^nin per 
90 toward, ful of stinc unpolelich. for ,ne mahte in eorfte na ewie 
ping hit polien. ful of sorhe untalelich. for ne mei na muft yat 
wrecchedom ne yat wa rekenen ne teller. Se picke is trinne pe 

6 MS. rateketehe with first te dotted for erasure. 7 Erasure in MS. after dead. 

8 Space left in MS. for capital hut never finished ; small h in margin. 


abyt na3t to comene and nye3 he is. ac pane day oper pane tyme 
of his comynge! ich not. Sle3pe zayp. and huo ssel come myd 
hyre ? Drede zayp. A pouzend dyeulen ssolle come mid hire. 

40 and brenge mid ham greate bokes and bernynde hokes and 
chaynen auere. Sle3pe zayp. And huet wyllep hy do mid alle 
pan ? Drede zayp. Ine pe bokes byep ywrite alle pe zeraien of 
men. and hise brengep pet be ham hi mo3e ouercome men. of 
huyehen pe zennes perinne byep ywryte. pet byep to hare 
ri3te. Hokes hi brengep pet po pet byep to hare ri3te ouer- 


hominum, et quorum ibidem peccata sunt scripta, illos sui esse 
dicunt iuris. Uncos ferunt, ut quos sui esse iuris convicerint, 
eorum animas violenter extrahant et ligatas catenis in infernum 
pertrahant. Prudentia: Qualis est infernus ? vel quid vidisti 
40 in eo ? Memoria: Infernus latus est sine mensura, profundus 
sine fundo, plenus ardore incomparabili, plenus fetore intolera- 
bili, plenus dolore innumerabili. Ibi miseria, ibi tenebrae, ibi 
ordo nullus, ibi horror aeternus, ibi nulla spes boni, nulla 
desperatio mali. Omnis qui est in eo odit se et omnes alios. 
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yet me hire mei grapin. for yet fur. ne 3eueS na liht. ah blent ham 
ye ehnen. ye per beoS wiS a smor< 5 rinde smeke smeche forcu'Sest. 
7 tah i yet ilke swarte peostmiesse swarte pinges ha iseoft as 
deoflen yet ham meallrS 7 derueft aa 7 dreccheft wi$ alles cunnes 
pinen. 7 iteilede draken gn s liche ase deoflen ye forswolhe <5 ham 
100 ihal. 7 speoweS ham (/. 742;) eft ut biuoren 7 bihinden. ofter hwile 
torendeS ham 7 tocheoweS ham euch greot. ant heo eft iwurSefi 
hal. to a swuch bale bute bote as ha ear weren. ant ful wel ha 
iseoft ham to grisle 7 to grure. 7 to echen hare pine, ye lafte helle 
wurmes. tadden 7 froggen. ye freoteS ham ut te ehnen. 7 te 
nease gnstles. ant snikeft in. 7 ut neddren. 7 eauroskes. nawt 
ilich peose her! ah hundret siSe gnsluker et muS. 7 et earen. ed 
ehnen. 7 ed neauele. ant ed te breoste holke as meatSen i forrotet 
flesch eau^ete pickest. per is remunge ipe brune. 7 toSes 
hechelunge ipe snawi weattres. ferliche ha flutter from pe 
no heate! into pe chele. Ne neau er nuten ha of peos twa! h wetter 
ham punched wurse. for eitter is unpolelich. ant ipis ferliche 
mong pe leatere purh pe earre derueft pe mare, yet fur ham 
forbearneft al to colen calde. yet pich ham forwaUeft aSet ha beon 
formealte. 7 eft acwikieS anan to drehen al yet ilke! ant muche- 


yet mei hire grapin. for per fur ne 3euet> na liht. ah blent ham 
pe ehnen pe per beoft. wits a smor(/. 3 < y)$rinde smoke smecche 
forcuSest. ant tah i yet ilke swarte peosternesse. swarte pinges 
ha iseoS. as deoulen yet ham mellift. ant derueft aa 7 drecchefe. 
wi <5 alles cunes pinen 7 iteilede draken grisliche as pe deoulen. 
pe forswolhe <5 ham ihal 7 speoweft ham eft ut. biuoren 7 bihinden. 
100 ofterhwile torendeS ham. 7 tocheoweft euch grot, ant heo eft 
iwurSeS hal. to a swuch bale bute bote as ha her weren. 7 ful wel 
ha iseot> ham to grisle ant to grure. 7 to echen! hare pinen. pe 
latte helle wurmes tadden 7 fr°ggen. yet freoteft ham ut te ehnen. 
7 te neose gristles. 7 snikeS in 7 ut. neddren 7 eaureskes. nawt 
ilich peos her! ah an hundret siite grisluker. et mu <5 7 et hearen. 
et ehnen 7 et neuele. 7 et te breoste holke. as me detS i forrotet 
flesch! eu^ete pickest. per is reminge i pe brune. ant tottes 
hechelunge. i pe snawi wettres! ferliche ha flutter from pe heate 
to pe chele. Neu^r nuten ha of peos twa! h wetter ham punched 
no wurse. for eitter is unpolelich. ant i pis ferliche mong. yet latere 
wurse pen pe earre deruetS pe mare, yet fur ham forberneft al 
to colen calde. yet pich ham forwalleS attet ha beon formelte. 7 
eft acwikenet 5 anan! to drehen al yet ilke. 7 muchedel wurse. aa 
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peostmiesse. pat men hire mai grapen. for pat fuir ne 3iue® na 
liht ah blend ham pe ehnen pat ter beon wiS a smorftrinde smoke 
smecche forcuftest. and tah i pat ilke picke swarte peostemesse. 
swarte pinges ha isec 5 as deoulen pat ham melliS. 7 derueS ai 7 
dreccheb wift alles cunnes pinew and iteilede draken grisliche as 
deoulen pat forswolheS ha m al hal. 7 speweS ham eft ut bifore^ 
7 bihinden OSerhwile torendeS haw 7 tocheoweS euch grot. 7 
100 heo eft iwur< 5 en hal to a swuch bale unbotelich as ha ear weren. 
and ful wel ha iseS ham to grisle 7 to grure 7 to echen hare pine. 
pe lu^ere hellewurmes tadden 7 frodew pat ixeten ha m lit te 
ehnen. 7 te nase gristles. 7 sniken in 7 ut neddren 7 eafroskes. 
nawt iliche peos her. ah hundred si$e grisluker. at mu <5 7 at 
earen at ehne^ 7 at nauele. 7 at te breoste holke. as maftekes in 
forroted flesch eau^ette pickest pear is reminge i pe brune 7 
toftes hechelinge. i pe snaw waUres ferliche ha flitted fram pe 

I heate into pe chele. ne xiemier nuten ha 9 of peose twa hwefter 
haw punched wurse. 10 for eiSer is unpolelich and i pis ferliche 
nomongpe \&tere purh pe earre derueft pe mare, pe fur haw 
forbearne’S al to calde colen. pat pich haw forwalleb til pat ha 

9 MS. h\v deleted before ha. 10 MS. wurdese with de dotted for erasure. 


comep! hire zaulen be strengpe! of pe bodye drajep out. and 
hise byndep mid pe chaines and in to helle hise drajep. Sle3pe 
zayp. Huannes (/. 95 a) comste ? Drede zayp. Vram helle. 
Sle3pe zayp. And huet is helle. and huet yse3epe ine helle? 

50 Drede zayp. Helle is wyd wypoute metinge. dyep wypoute 
botme. Vol of brene onpolyinde. Vol of stenche wyoute 
cowparisoun. per is zor3e. per is pyesternesse. per ne is non 
ordre. per is groniynge wypoute ende. per ne is non hope of 
guode. non wantrokiynge of kueade. Ech pet perinne is! 
hatep himzelue! and alle opren. per ich yse3 alle manyere 


Ibi vidi omnia genera tormentorum, quorum minimum est 
maius omnibus his tormentis quaecunque in hoc saeculo fieri 
possunt. Ibi est fletus et stridor dentium, ibi transitur a 
frigore nivium ad calorem ignium (nimium), et utrumque 
intolerabile. Ibi omnes comburuntur et vermibus corroduntur, 
5onec consumuntur. Vermis quorum non moritur, et ignis non 
exstinguitur. Nulla ibi vox, nisi vae, vae habent, vae sonant, 

! tortores diabolici torquent pariter et torquentur, et eorum 
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deale wurse a wi <5 uten ende. ant tis ilke unhope is ham meast 
pine. pet nan naueft neau er mare hope of nan acouerunge. ah aren 
sikere of euch uuel to purh leasten i wa from world into worlde 
aa on echnesse. Euch aprusme’S ofter. 7 euch is oftres pine, ant 
euchan heated ofter. 7 him seoluen as (/. j$r) pe blake deouel. 7 
120 eauer se ha i pis world luueden haw mare! se ha per heatieft ham 
swiSere. 7 eiSer Curse'S oSer. 7 fret of pe oSres earen. 7 te nease 
alswa. Ich habbe bigunne to tellen of ping pet ich ne mahte 
nawt bringe to eni ende. pah ich hefde a pusent tungen of stele 
7 talde aSet ha weren alle forwerede. Ah pencheS nu her purh 
hwuch pe measte pine beo! for pe leaste pine is se heard pet 
hefde a mon islein ba mi feader. 7 mi moder ant al pe ende of 
mi cun. 7 ido me seoluen al pe scheome 7 te hearm pet cwic mon 
mahte polien. 7 ich isehe pes mon i pe ilke leaste pine, pet ich 
iseh in helle! Ich walde 3ef hit mahte beon. polien a pusent 
130 deaSes to arudden him ut prof, swa is pe sihSe gnslich 7 reowSful 
to bihalden. for pah neau^r nere nan oSer pine bute to iseon 
eau^r pe unseli gastes. 7 hare gnsliche schape. biseon on hare 
gnmfule. 7 grurefule nebbes. 7 heren hare rarunge. 7 hu ha wiS 
hokeres edwiteS 7 upbreideS euchan his sunnen. pis schenSlac 7 


wiSuten ende. ant tis ilke unhope! is ham mest pine, pet nan 
naueS neau^r mare nan (/. 4 r.) acoumnge. ah aa aren sikere of 
euch uuel. to pwrMeasten in wa. from worlde into worlde aa on 
ecnesse. euch aprusmeS oSer. 7 euch is oSeres pine. 7 euchan 
hateS hateS oSer. ant him seoluen. as pe blake deouel. 7 eauer 
so ha i pis wordld luueden ham mare, so ha per hatieS ham 
120 swiSere. an^ eiSer curseS oSer. 7 fret of pes oderes earm. earen 
7 neose alswa. Ich habbe bigunnen for to tellen. of ping pet 
ich ne mahte nawt bringen to ende. pah ich hefde a pusent 
tungen of stele. 7 talde aSet ha weren alle forwerede. ah pencheS 
nu hwer purh hwuch pe measte pine beo. for pe leste pine is so 
hard, pet hefde a mon islein ba mi feder. 7 mi moder. 7 ‘ al ’ ende 
mi cun. 7 ido me seoluen alpe scheome. 7 te harm, pet cwic mon 
mahte polien. 7 ich isehe pes mon. i pe leaste pine, pet iseh in 
helle. ich walde 3ef hit mahte beon. polien a pusent deaftes to 
arudden him ut prof, so grislich is pe sihfte. 7 reowSful to 
130 bihalden. pah neau^r nere nan ofter pine, bute to seon eau^ pe 
unselie gastes. 7 hare grisliche schape. biseon on hare grimfule 
ant grurefule nebbes. ant heren hare rarunge. 7 hu ha wit$ 
hokeres etwiteS 7 upbreideft euchan his sunnen. wi <5 schenlac 
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beo n formealte. 7 eft acwikieS anan to drehen al pat ilke. 7 
muchedeal wurse a wiSuten ende. and tis ilke unhope is ham 
meast pine pat nan haueS neau er mare hope of nan acoumnge. 
ah arn siker of euch uuel to purhlaste^ in wa fra m worlde into 
worlde a on ecnesse (/. 1072;) euch an prusmeS oSer. 7 euch is 
oSres pine. 7 euchan hateS oSer. and terteken him seluen as te 
blake deuel. and eau er se ha i pis world luuedew ham mare! se 
ha per hatien ham swiSre. 7 eiSer Curse'S oSer 7 fret of pes oSres 
120 ear en. 7 te nase alswa. Ich habbe bigunnew to teller of p>ing 
pat i ne mihte nawt bringe# to ende pah ich hafde a pusand 
tunges of stel. 7 talde aSet ha weren alle forwerede. ah pewcheS 
nu her purh hwuch pe measte pine beo for pe alre leaste is swa 
hard pat hefde a mo n islein ba mi fad^r 7 mi moder 7 al pe ende 
of mi cun. and idon me seluen al pe schome 7 te harm pat cwic 
mon mihte polien. 7 ich isehe pis mo n i pat ilke leste pine pat ich 
iseh in helle. Ich walde 3if hit mahte beon polien her 11 a pusand 
deades. to a arudden him ut prof swa is te sihSe grislich 7 
reowSful to bihaldew. for pah per nere neau^r nan oSer pine bute 
130 to seo n eau er pe unseli gastes. 7 hore gnslich schape. biseo^ on 
hare grimfule 7 grurefule nebbes. 7 her en hare rarunge. and hu 

11 MS. p dotted for erasure before her. 


tormens. pe leste of alle is more pawne alle pe pynen pet mo3e 
by ydo ine pise wordle. per is wop. and grindinge of tep. per me 
gep uram chele into greate hete of uere. and buope onpolyinde. 
here alle be uere ssole by uorbernd. and myd wermes ssolle by 
60 ywasted and na3t ne ssolle wasti. H’re wermes ne ssolle na3t 
sterue. and hare ‘ ver ’ ne ssel neure by ykuenct. No rearde ne 
ssel per by yhyerd bote wo! wo. wo hy habbep^ and wo hy 
gredep. pe dyeules tormentors pynep. and togydere hy byep 
ypyned. ne neure ne ssel by ende of pyne! oper reste. pellich is 
helle an a pousend zype worse, and pis ich yse3 ine helle and a 


nunquam finis erit aut remedium. Talis est infernus et millies 
peior, et haec vidi in inferno et millies peiora. Prudential 
Deus, quid faciemus ? Nunc fratres, audite consilium meum, 
et date vestrum. Estote fideles, prudentes, et vigilate in 
orationibus providentes bona non tantum coram Deo, sed etiam 
coram hominibus. Temperantia: Praeoccupemus faciem eius, 
etc. Sobrii estote et vigilate, etc. Fortitudo: Cui resistite 
60 fortes in fide. Confortamini in Domino, induite vos armaturam 
Dei, loricam iustitiae, scutum fidei, galeam salutis. Assumite 
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te grure of ham were unimete pine! 7 hure polien 7 abeoren hare 
unirude duntes wift mealies istelet. 7 wi8 hare eawles gledreade 
hare dustlunges. as pah hit were a pilche clut euchan towart 
otSer i misliche pinen. 0 helle dea< 5 es hus. wununge of wanunge. 
of grure ant of granunge. heatel (/. 75^) ham. 7 heard wan. of 
140 alle wontreaftes. buri of bale. 7 bold of eau^reuch bitternesse. 
pu latest lont of alle. pu dorc stude ifullet of alle dreorinesses. 
Ich cwakie of gn’sle 7 of grure. 7 euch ban schekeft me. 7 euch 
her me rueft up of pi munegunge. for nis per na steuene bituhhe 
pe fordemde bute wume. 7 wa is me. 7 wa beo pe. 7 wa beo pe. 
wa ha 3eie$. 7 wa ha habbeft ne of al p et eau er wa is! ne schal 
haw neauer wontin. pe swuch wununge ofearneft. for ei 
hwilinde blisse her o pisse worlde! wel were him 3ef p et he 
neauer ibore nere. bi pis 3e mahen sumdel witen hwuch is helle. 
for iwis ich habbe prin isehen a pusent sifte wurse. 7 from peonne 
150 kimefi dea$ wi <5 a pusent deoflen hiderwart as ich seide. ant ich 
com p us q uo% fearlac forte warnin ow fore! 7 tellen ow peos 
tidinges. 

Nv lau^rd godd quoft warschipe wardi us 7 werie. ant rihte us 
7 reade hwet us beo to donne 5 ant we beon pe warre 7 wakere to 

5 The second n of donne corrected out of t. 


7 te grure of ham! were unimete pine. 7 hure polien (/. qv) 7 ' 
abeoren hare unrude duntes. wiS melles istelet. 7 wift hare 
eawles gled reade. hare dustlunges. as pah hit were a pilche 
clut. euchan toward oSre misliche pinen. 0 helle deaSes hus 
wununge of waninge. of grure 7 of graninge. hat el ham. 7 
hard wan of alle wondraftes. buri of bale. 7 bold, eau er euch 
140 bitternesse is of. pu latest lond of alle. pu dare stude ifullet of 
alle dreorinesses. ich cwakie of grislen. 7 of grure. ant euch ban 
sorheS me. 7 euch her me runei 5 up! for pi munegunge. for nis 
ter na steuene bituhepe fordemde. bute wumme 7 wa is me. 7 
wa beo pe. 7 wa beo pe. wa ha 3eieS 7 wa ha habbeS. Ne of al 
p et eau er wa is. ne schal ham neau^r wontin! pe swuch wuninge 
ofhearneS. for ei wilinde blisse her o pisse worlde. wel were him 
p et he neauer ibore nere. Bi pis 3e mahen sumdel witen hwuch 
is helle. for iwis ich habbe prin isehen a pusent si$e wurse. 

7 from peonne cumeS de$. wiS a pusent deoulen hideward as 
150 ich seide. ant com pus quoft farlac. forto warnin ow fore. 7 tellen 
ow peos tiSinges. 

Nu lauerd godd quo$ warschipe. wardi us 7 werie. 7 rihte us 7 
reade. hwet us beo to donne. ant we beon warre 7 wakere. to 
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ha wi <5 hokeres edwiteS. 7 upbreide’S euchan hise sunnen. pis 
schendlac 7 to grure of ham were unimete. 7 hure polie^ 7 
abeorew hare unrude duntes wi <5 melles istelet. 7 wit> hare 
eawles gledreade Hare dustlunges as tah hit were a pilcheclut 
euchan toward oSer i misliche pi new. O helle deaftes hus. 
wuninge of wanunge. of grure 7 of granuwge. Heates ham. 7 
hard wan of alle wandre’Ses. Buri of bale. 7 bold of eauezeuch 
bitternesse. pu la’Sest lond of alle. pn dorc stude ifullet of alle 
140 dreorinesses. Ich cwakie of grisle 7 of grure. 7 euch ban 
scheke <5 me. 7 euch hear me rune <5 up of pi muneginge (/. io8r) 
for nis ter na steuene bituhhe pe fordemde. bute wumme. 7 wa 
is me. and wabeo pe . 12 ah wa beo pe. waha 3eiet> 7 wa hahabbeft, 
ne of al pat eau er wa is. ne schal ham neauer wonted, pat swuch 
wununge of earned for ani hwilende blisse her o pis worlde! wel 
were him 3b he neau^r ibor en nere. Bi pis 3e mahen sumdel 
witen hwuch is helle. for pis ich haue prin isehen. 7 pusand siSe 
wurse. a fram peonne cume <5 dea$ wi 3 a pusanS deoulen hider- 
ward as ich seide. and i com pus q uoft fearlac forto warned ow 
150 fore, and tellen ow peos tiftinges. 

Nu lau^^d Godd q uoft warschipe wardi us 7 werie. 7 Rihte us 7 

13 MS. ]?eo with o dotted for erasure. 


pousend zipe more worse, pis ich com uor to zygge you. Sle3pe 
zayp. God wet ssolle we do. Nou bropren and zostren yhyrep 
my red. and yuep youre. Byep sle^e. an wake)? ine youre bedes 
porueynde guodes. na3t onlyche beuore gode! ac beuore alle 
70 men. polemodness zayp. Do we to worke godes 2 nebsseft ine 
ssrifte and ine zalmes! glede we hym. byep sobre and wakyep 
uor youre uo pe dyuel ase pe lyoun brayinde gep aboute pan! 
pet he wyle iorzuel^e. Strengpe zayp. Wypstondep hym! 
stronge ine byleaue. Byep glede ine god. Clopep you mid 
godes armes. pe hauberk of ry3t. pane sseld of beleaue. nymep 
pane helm of helpe. and pe holy gostes zuord! pet is godes word. 
Ry3nesse zayp. Lybbe we sobreliche. ryuollyche. an bonay- 

MS. guodes with u dotted for erasure. 


et gladium spiritus, quod est verbum Dei. Iustitia: Sobrie, et 
juste, et pie vivamus. Sobrie in nobis, juste ad proximum, 
pie ad Deum. Et quod nobis fieri nolumus, aliis non faciamus, 
hoc enim iustum est. 

Prudentia loquitur: Alius nuntius venit pulcher et hilaris. 


C 
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witen us on euch half under godes wengen. 3ef we wel werietS 7 
witetS ure hus 7 godes deore tresor yet he hauefi bitaht us! cume 
deatS hwen he wule. Ne purue we nowtSer beon of dred 6 for hire, 
ne for helle. for ure dea <5 bi <5 deore godd 7 i^ong into heouene. 
of yeos fikelinde world! ne of hire false blisse. ne neome we 
160 neauer 3eme. for al yet is on eortSe. nis bute as a schadewe! for al 
wurSetS (/. 76^) to noht bute yet deore tresor godes deorewurtSe 
feh yet is us bitaht to witene. Ich habbe peruore sar care for 
ich iseo seitS warschipe hu ye unwhiht wits his ferd ase liun iburst. 
3eatS abuten ure hus sechinde 3eornliche hu he hit forswolhe. 7 
tis ich mei seitS warschipe warnin ow of his latS 7 for his wrenches, 
ah ich ne mei nawt a3eines his strengtSe. 

Do nu quoft strengtSe. warschipe suster yet te limpet to ye 7 
warne us of his wiheles. for of al his strengtSe ne drede we nawiht. 
for nis his strengSe noht wurtS bute hwer se he ifindetS etSeliche. 
170 7 wake unwarnede of treowe bileaue. ye apostle seitS. Etstont. 
yen feont. 7 he flitS anan riht. schulde we ]?enne fleon him ? 3e 
nis godd ure scheld. 7 alle beo$ ure wepnen of his deore grace, 
ant godd is on ure half. 7 stont bi us ifehte. 3ef he schute towart 

6 MS . of written above a dotted for erasure. 


witen us on euch half under godes wengen. 3ef we wel werieS. 7 
witetS hure hus. 7 godes deore treo(/. 5r.)sor yet he hauetS bitaht 
us. cume deatS hwen ha eau^r wule. ne purue we nowSer beon 
ofdred for hire ne for helle. for ure detS bits deore godd. ant 
in3ong into heouene. of peos fikilinde world, ne of hire fahe 
blisse. ne neome we neau^r 3eme. for al yet is on eortSe! nis bute 
160 as a schadewe. for al wurche <5 to noht. bute yet deore tresor 
godes deorewurSe feh. yet is us bitaht to witene. ich habbe 
J?eruore sar care, for ich iseo seitS warschipe. hu ye unwiht witS 
his ferd. as liun iburst gei 5 abuten hure hus sechinde in3ong 
3eornliche. hu he hit forswolhe. 7 tis ich mei seit 5 warschipe. 
warnin ow of his laS ant for his wrenches, ah ich nei nawt 
a3eines his strencSe. 

Do nu quofi strendSe. warschipes suster. yet limpets to ye. ant 
warne us of his wiheles. for of al his strendSe ne drede we 
nawiht. for nis his strendSe nowt wurtS. bute hwer so he ifindeS 
170 etSeliche 7 wake unwarnede of treowe bileaue. ye apostle seitS. 
etstont te ieont. 7 he flits ananriht. schulde we yenne fleon him! 
3e nis godd ure scheld ? ant alle beotS ure wepnen of his deore 
grace. 7 godd is onont ure half. 7 stont bi us i fehte. 3ef he schute 
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reade hwat us beo to donne. and we beon warre 7 wakere to 
witew us on euch half under Godes wengen. 3if we wel werieS 7 
biwiteS ure hus 7 Godes deore tresor pat he haues bitaht us! 
cume deaS hwen ha wile, ne parf us now< 5 er beon ofdred for hire 
ne for helle. for ure deaS beob deore Godd 7 in3o?zg into heouene. 
Of pis fikelinde world, ne of hire fahe blisse. ne nime we neau^r 
3eme. for al pat is on eorfte. nis buten as a schadewe. for al 
wurfteS to noht bute pat deore tresor Godes deorewurtSe feh pat 
160 is us bitaht to witen. Ich habbe perfore sar care, for ich seo seift 
warschipe. hu pe unwiht wifi his ferd as a liun iburst GeaS 
abuten ure hus sechinde 3eornliche hu he hit forswolhe. and tis 
ich mai seib warschipe war nen ow of his leaft for hise wrenches 
ich con. ah i ne mai nawt a3aines his strenghe. Do nu q aofo 
streng^e warschipe snster pat te lbnpe$ to. pu wearne us of hise 
wiheles for nis his-strengSe nowt wurfS bute hwer se he findeft 
efieliche 7 wake, vnwearnede 7 unwepnede of treowe bileaue 
(/. io 8 v) pe apostle seift. atstond te feond 7 he fleoh ananriht. 
{ Schulde we penne fleon him! Godd is ure scheld. and alle beotS 
I70 ure wepnen of his grace, and Godd is on ure half. 7 stond bi us 
; i fehte. 3d he schute toward me wii 5 weole 7 winne of pe world. 


relyche. Sobrelyche! ine ous zelue. ry3tuollyche! to oure 
emcristen. bonayrelyche 1 to god. pet we nollep pet me do to 
80 ous zelue! ne do we hyt na3t to opren. and pet we wyllep pet 
me do to ous zellue! do we hit to opre men. and uor zope pet is 
r^t. Sle3pe zayp. per is anoper wy^oute pe gates uayr and gled. 
hit pingp pe he bregp glednesse. Ry3nesse zayp. onderuongep 
hym. be cas he ous ssel gledye. uor pes ilke uerste! gratlyche he 
ous hep ymad ofdret. Sle3pe zayp to pe messagere. Guo in. 
and huo pou art. and huannes pou comst. and huet pou hest 
yzo3e! zay ous. pe messagyr zayp. Ich am loue of lyue eurele- 


qui videtur affere bona. Iustitia: Admittatur, forsitan nos 
laetificabit; nam iste prior terruit nos. Prudentia: Admittam. 
Ingredere et quis sis, unde venias, quid videris edicito. 
Nuntius: Ego sum Amor vitae aeternae et Desiderium coelestis 
patriae. Si me vultis audire, silentium et quietem habete; non 
enim inter clamores et tumultus audiri possum. Iustitia: Si 


I 
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me wifc weole 7 wunne of pe world, wift este of flesches lustes. of 
Jmlliche nesche wepnen ich mahte carien summes weis. ah ne 
mei me na ping heardes offearen. ne nowcin. ne na wone falsi 
min heorte ne wursi mi bileaue towart him pet 3eue'c5 me alle 
mine strengSen. 

For ba me ah. q uo$ mea$. ant for heart of nowcin. 7 for wone 
180 of wunne dreden. 7 carien. for moni for to muchel heard of wa 
pet he d r eheS. forget ure laumi. ant ma pah for nesche ant for 
flesches licunge for(/. 76z;)3emet> ham ofte. bituhhen heard 7 
nesche. bituhhe wa of pis world ant to muche wunne. bituhhe 
muchel 7 lutel is in euch worldlich ping pe middel wei guldene. 
3ef we 7 hire haldeS penne ga we sikerliche ne perf us now'Ser for 
dea8 ne for deouel dreden. hwet se beo of heardes ne drede ich 
nawiht nesches for ne mei na wunne. ne na flesches licunge ne 
licomlich este bringe me oner pe midel of mesure. 7 of mete. 

Rihtwissnesse spekeS nu. Mi snster ha seift warschipe pe 
190 haueS wit. 7 schad bituhhe god. 7 uuel. 7 wat hwet is in euch 
)?ing to cheosen 7 to schunien! reader us 7 leare'S forte 3eme 
lutel alle fallinde )ung. 7 witen warliche peo pe schulen a lesten. 

7 MS. wei with i dotted for erasure. 


toward me wiS weole 7 wunne of pe world. wi$ este of flesches 
lustes. of pulli(f. 5^)che nesche wepnen. ich mahte carien sum¬ 
mes weis. ah ne mei me na ping heardes offearen. ne nowcin ne 
na wone falsin min heorte. ne wursi min bileaue. toward him 
pet geueft me alle mine strencSen. 

For ba me ah q uo% meS. ant for hard of neowcin 7 for wone of 

180 wunne. dreden a nt carien. for moni for to muchel hard of wa 
pet he dreheft! forget ure laumi. ant ma pah for nesche 7 for 
flesches licunge forgemeft haw ofte. bituhen hard 7 nesche. 
bituhen wa of pis world. 7 to muchel wunne. bituhen muchel 7 
lutel. is in euch worldlich ping pe middel wei guldene. gef we 
hire haldeS. penne ga we sikerliche. ne pearf us nowSer for deS. 
ne for deouel dreden. hwet so beo of hardes. ne drede ich 
nawiht nesches for ne mei na wunne. ne nan flesches licunge. 
ne of licomliche estes bringen me ou^r pe middel of mesure 7 of 
mete. 

190 Rihtwisnesse spekeS nu. Mi suster ha seit> warschipe. pe 
haue^ wit 7 schad bituhen god 7 uuel. 7 wat hwet is in euch ping 
to cheosen 7 to schunien. readeft us 7 leareS. forte gemen lutel 
alle fallinde ping. 7 witen wa r liche peo ! pet schulen aa lestew 
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wiS este of flesches lustes. of ]?ulliche nesche wepnew. ich mihte 
carien surnmes weis. ah ne mei me na yin g hardes offearew. na 
nowcin. ne na wone falsi min heorte. ne wursi mi bileaue toward 
him )?at giueS me alle mine strewgSen. 

For baSe q uo% mea^ man ah for hard of nowcin. 7 for nesche 
of wunne dreden 7 caries, for moni for to muchel hard of wa 
yat he dreheS forget ure lau^d. 7 ma ]?ah for nesche. 7 for 
flesches likinge forgemeS ham ofte Bituhe hard 7 nesche. 
180 bituhhe wa of 13 pis world. 7 to muche wunne. Bituhhe muchel 
7 lutel is in euch eorSlich Jung pe middel wei Guldene. gif we 
hire haldeS yenne Ga we siker ure. Ne yn rf we nowSer dreden 
for deaS ne for na deouel. Hwat se beo of hardes ne drede i nawt 
nesches. for ne mei me na winne. ne na flesches likunge. ne 
licowliche este bringen oner ye middel. of mesure 7 of mete. 

Rihtwisnesse Speke'S. Nu mi suster ha seiS warschipe yat 
haueS wit 7 schad bituhhe God 7 uuel. 7 wat hwat is in euch 
ying to cheosen. 7 to schunien teacheS us 7 leareS forto geme 
lutel alle fallinde pinges 7 witen warliche yeo yat schulen ai 
190 lasten. and seiS as ha soS seiS yat purh unweonesse ne mei ha 

13 MS. 7 deleted before of. 


stynde. an wylnynge of ye contray e of heuene. yef ' ye ' me 
wyllep yhere! habbep amang you. clom and reste. Nag* uor 
90 zo ye amang gredynges and noyses! ych ne may by yherd. 
Riguolnesse zayp. yef we longe godes drede and bepenchinge of 
dya ye were stille! rygt hit is yet ye spekinde wel more we by 
stille. Wylningge of ye lyue wypoute ende zayp. peruore bye]? 
stille and yhere]? myd wylle. Ich come uram heuene. and 
pelliche ]?inges ich yzeg ]?er. yet no man ne may dyngneliche 
zigge. pagles zompyng ich wylle zigge! (/. 956) ase ich may. 


nos, dum Timor et Memoria mortis loqueretur, tacuimus, 
iustum est ut te loquente multo magis taceamus. Desiderium 
vitae aeternae: Tacete ergo. Vidi talia, quae nullus hominum 
potest digne loqui. Dicam tamen aliquid, prout potero. Vidi 
Deum, sed per speculum et in aenigmate. Contemplatus illam 
ineffabilem individuae trinitatis maiestatem initio fineque 
carentem. Sed qui< 5 *lucem habitat inaccessibilem ab ipsa luce 
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7 seift as ha soft seift pet purh unweotenesse ne mei ha nawt 
sunegin. 7 tah nis nawt siker of pe unwihtes strengfte as peo pe 
halt hire wac pah ha beo muche wurft. 7 ure alre ehnen demeft 
hire unmihti onont hire seoluen to etstonden wift his turnes 7 deft 
ase pe wise. Mi suster strengfte is swifte bald. 7 seift pet nawiht 
heardes ne mei hire offearen. ah pah ha ne trust nawt on hire 
ahne wepnen! ah deft o godes grace 7 pet ich demi riht 7 wisdom 
200 to donne. Mi pridde suster. meaft spekeft of pe middel sti. 
bituhhe riht 7 luft pet lut cunnen halden. (/. 77^) 7 seift i nesche 
ha is bald. 7 heard mei hire offearen. 7 forpi ne 3elpeft ha of na 
sikernesse ant deft as pe wise. Mi meoster is to do riht forte 
demen ant ich deme me seolf pet ich purh me ne do hit nawt! 
for al pet god is of godd pet we her habbeft. Nu is riht penne 
pet we demen us seolf eau er unmihtie to werien 7 to witen us 
ofter ei god to halden wiftute godes helpe. pe rihtwise godd wule 
pet we demen us seolf efteliche 7 lahe. Ne beo we neauer 
swucche! for penne demeft he us muche wurft 7 gode ant halt for 
210 his dehtren. for pah mi forme suster war beo of euch uuel! ant 
min ofter strong beo to3eines euch nowcin! ant mi pridde 
meaftful in alles cunnesestes! 7 ich do riht 7 deme. bute we 


ant seift as ha soft seift. pet pnrh unwitnesse. ne mei heo nawiht 
sunegin. ant tah nis nawt siker of pe unwihtes (/. 6r) strencfte. 
as peo pe halt hire wac. pa ha beo muche wurft. to ure alre ehnen. 
7 demeft hire unmihti onont hire seoluen. to etstonden wift his 
turnes. 7 deft as pe wise. Mi suster strencfte is swifte bald, ant 
seift pet ha nawiht herdes ne mei hire offearen. ah pah ha ne 
200 trust nawt. on hire ahne wepnen. ah deft o godes grace. 7 pet ich 
demi riht. ant wisdom to donne. Mi pridde suster meft spekeft. 
of pe middel sti. bituhhe riht. 7 luft. pet lut cunnen halden. ant 
seift i nesche ha is bald, ant hard mei hire offearen 7 forpi ne 
3elpeft ha. of nane sikernesse. ant deft as pe wise. Mi mester is 
to don riht. ant riht fon 7 demen. 7 ich deme me seolf. pet ich 
pnrh me ne do hit nawt. for al pet god! is of godd. pet we her 
habbeft. Nu is riht penne pet we demen us seolf eau er unmihtie 
to weren 7 to witen us. ofter ei god to halden. wiftuten godes 
helpe. pe rihtwise godd wule pet we demen us seolf. efteliche ant 
210 lahe. ne beo we neauer swuche. for penne demeft he us muche 
wurft 7 gode. 7 halt for his dehtren. for pah mi forme suster war 
beo of euch uuel. ant min ofter strong beo to3eines euch nowcin. 
7 mi pridde meftful in alles cunes estes. J ich do riht 7 deme 
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nawt sunegin. 7 tah nis ha nawt siker of pe vnwihtes strengSe as 
peo yat halt hire wac pah ho beo muche wurS. 7 ure alre ehnen 
7 deme <5 hire unmihti onont hire seluen to atstonden wi 5 hise 
turnes. 7 detS ase pe wise. Mi sust er strengfte is swiSe bald, and 
seit 5 fat nawiht hardes ne mai hire offearen. ah pah ha ne truste 
nawt on hire ahne wepnen. ah de 3 o Godes grace. 7 tat ich deme 
(/. 109^) riht and wisdom to donne. Mi pridde suster mea$ 
spekeS of pe middel wei bituhhe riht 7 lust fat lut cunnen. 7 seiS 
i nesche ha is bald 7 hard mai hire offearen. 7 forpi ne 3elpe$ ha 
200 of na sikernesse. 7 deS as te wise Mi mester is to do riht 7 riht 
forto demew. 7 i deme me self. yat i purh me self ne do hit nawt. 
for al ye god is of godd pat we eauer habben. Nu is tenne riht 
yat we demen us self eau er unmihtie to werien 7 to witen us o8er 
ani god to habben wiSuten godes help. E>e rihtwise godd wile 
yat we demen us self e^eliche 7 lahe ne beo we neau^r swuche. 
for penne demeft he us muche wur <5 7 Gode. 7 halt for hise 
dehtren. for pah mi forme suster war beo of euch uuel. 7 min 
o$er strong beo t03eines euch nowcin. 7 mi pridde meaSful in 
alles cunnes estes. 7 ich do riht 7 deme bute we wi <5 al pis milde 
210 beon 7 meke. 7 halden us wake! Godd mai mid rihte fordemen 


Ich yze3 god. ac be ane sseawere ine ssede. Ich yze3 pe ilke 
onspekynde an ontodelinde mageste of pe holy trinyte. begyn- 
nynge ne ende ne hep. ac and ly3t perinne wonep pet me ne may 
roo na3t come to. Vra m po ly3te bye^ yporsse mine e3en and pe 
zy3pe pyester. Hyt ouergep uor zope alle wyttes and alle 
zy3pes. pe ilke bry3nesse. and pe ilke uolnesse. pa3les a lytel ich 
yze3 oure lhord iesu crist ine ri3t half zittinde. pet is to zyggel 
ine pe lyue wypoute ende regnynde. pa3 he ouer alle sseppes 
‘by ’ zuo uayr! pet ine hi m wylnep pe angles to zyenne. yet 


80 reverberati sunt oculi mei, et intuitus obtusus. Exsuperat 
enim omnem sensum, omnemque intuitum ilia claritas, ilia 
pulchritudo. Aliquantisper tamen intuitus sum Dominum 
Iesum Christum in dextera Patris sedentem, in aeterna vita 
regnantem, quamvis super omnem creaturam adeo speciosum, 
at in eum desiderent angeli prospicere, ad haec tamen vulnera 
passionis, quibus nos redemit, in corpore suo habentem, patri 
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wi$ al pis milde beon 7 meoke! 7 halden us wake, godd mei 
mid rihte fordemen us of al pis purh ure prude, ant forpi is riht 
dom pet we al ure god ponkin him ane. Wjit pe husebonde 
godes cunestable hereft alle hare sahen 7 ponkeS god 3eorne wiS 
swi$e glead heorte of se riche lane as beo$ peos sustren his fowr 
dehtren p et he haueft ileanet him on helpe forte wite wel 7 
werien his cast el. 7 godes deorewur'Se feh. pet is biloke prinne. 

220 Pe willesfule husewif halt hire al stille. ant al p et hird p et ha 
wes iwunet to dreaien eiter hire! turned (/. yyv) ham treowliliche 
to wit hare lauml. 7 to peos fowr sustren. Vmben ane stunde 
spekeft eft warschipe. 7 sei$ ich iseo a sonde cumen swide gledd 
icheret. feier 7 freolich 7 leofliche aturnet. let him in seiS wit %ei 
godd wule he bringeft us gleade tidinges. ant p et us were muche 
neod. for fearlac deaftes sonde haueS wit> his! offearet us swiSe 
mid alle. warschipe let him in. 7 he gret wit pen lauml. 7 al p et 
hird seo’Sen. wiS lahhinde chere. ant ha jeldeS him his gretunge. 
7 beo$ alle ilihtet 7 igleadet ham punched of his onsihSe. for al p et 

23o(hus schinefc. 7 schimmeS of his leome. he easkeS ham 3ef ham 
biluue <5 to heren him ane hwile. 3e q uoft ha rihtwisnesse. wel us 
biluue <5 hit. 7 wel is riht p et we pe liSeliche lustnin. 


(/. 6 v) bute we wiS al pis milde beon 7 meoke. 7 halden us wake, 
godd mei mid rihte fordemen us of al pis. purh ure prude. 7 
forpi is riht dom. p et we al ure godd ponkin him ane. 

Wit pe husebonde godes cunstable. hereto alle hare sahen. ant 
ponkiS godd 3eorne. wiS swi< 5 e gled heorte. of so riche lane, as 
beoft peos sustren. hise fowr dehtren p et he haue^ gileanet 2 him 
220 on helpe forto witen wel 7 werien his castel 7 godes deorewurfie 
feh p et is biloke perinne. 

Pe willesfule husewif halt hire al stille. p et al p et hird p et ha 
wes iwunet to dreien efter hire, turned ham treowliche ... it 
hare lauerd. 7 to peos fowr sustren. 

Vmben ane stunde speke <5 eft warschipe. 7 seift 3 . iseo cumen a 
sonde, swifte gled icheret. feier 7 freoliche 7 leofliche aturnet. 
let him in seift wit. 3ef godd wule he bringe’S us glede tidinges. 
7 tat us were muche neod. for farlac de< 5 es sonde. haueS wi <5 his 
offeared us. swi< 5 e mid alle. warschipe let him ‘ in ' 7 he gret wit 
230 ten lauerd 7 al his hird so’S'Sen. wifi lahinde chere. 7 ha 3eldefi 
him his gretunge. ant beofi alle ilihtet. ant igledet ham punched, 
of his onsihfie. for al p et hus schinefi 7 schimmefi of his leome. 

2 MS. gileanet with g corrected out of 3. 3 MS. ich deleted before iseo. 
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us of al pis pmh ure prude, and forpi is riht dom pat we al ure 
god ponken him ane. 

Wit pe husebonde Godes cunestable herefr alle hare sahen 7 
poncheS godd 3eorne wi$ swiSe glad heorte. of se rihte leaue as 
beo n peos sustren his fowr dohtren pat he haueft ileanet him on 
helpe. forto wife wel. 7 werien hislcastel. 7 Godes deorewurSe feh 
pat is biloke prinne. I>e willesfule husewif halt hire al stille. 7 
al pat hird pat ha was iwuned to drahen after hire turned ham 
treweliche to wit hare lauerd 7 to peos fowr sustren. 

220 Vmben ane stunde spekeS eft warschipe. 7 sei'S. I seo a sonde 
cumen swiSe glad ichered. feir 7 freolich 7 leofliche aturned Let 
him in seift wit. 3d godd wule he bringeS us glade twinges. 7 tat 
us were muche ned. for fearlac deaSes sonde haueS wis hise 
offeared us swi( 5 e (/. zogv) wiS alle. Warschipe let him in. 7 
gret wit ken lauerd. and al pat hird siSen wi8 lahinde chere. and 
ha 3elden him his gretinge. 7 beoi 5 alle ilihted. 7 igladeft ham 
punched 14 of his onsihSe. for al pat hus schineS 7 schimere <5 of his 
leome. He asketS 3d ham biluue$ to herew hi m ane hwile. 3a 
q uo% ha rihtwisnesse. wel us biluueiS hit. and wel is riht pat we 
230 pe lifteliche lustin pat heldew us swa stille hwil fearlac us agrette 

14 MS. swi5e deleted before punched. 


nou pe wounden and pe toknen of pe passion he hek ine his 
bodye. huer myde he ous bo3te. beuore pe uader uor ous stant 
uor to bydde. Ich yze3 nyxt iesu crist pe ilke blisfolle mayde 
and moder pe ilke zodes and oure lhordes iesu cristes myd 
no ‘ alle ' workssipe and reuerence ynemned marie ine pe wonder- 
uolle trone zittynde aboue alle pe holy ordres of angles and of 
men! anhe3ed. hire zone iesus uor ous byddinde. and to huam 
hi is uol of merci. Ac pe ilke wonderuolle mageste and pe 
bri3tnesse of pe moder and of pe zone! ich ne my3te na3t longe 


pro nobis assistentem. Vidi iuxta ipsum gloriosam matrem 
eius cum omni honore et reverentia in throno mirabili sedentem, 
super omnes or dines beatorum angelorum et hominum exalt- 
90 atam, suum filium pro nobis interpellantem, et eius cui vult 
miserentem. Sed hanc admirabilem claritatem matris et filii 
diu ferre non sustinens converti aspectum meum ad illos 
beatorum spirituuiii ordines, qui ante Deum assistunt, quorum 
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Hercni <5 nu penne he sei< 5 . 7 3eornliche understondeft. ch am 
irmrSes sonde. 7 munegunge of eche lif. ant liues luue ihaten 7 
cume riht from heouene pet ich habbe isehen nu ant ofte ear pe 
blisse pet na monnes tunge ne mei of tellen. pe iblescede godd 
iseh ow offruhte. 7 sumdel drupnin of pet fearlac talde of deaS. 
7 of helle. ant sende me to gleadien ow. nawt forpi pet hit ne beo 
al soft pet he seide. 7 pet schulen alle uuele fondin. 7 ifinden. 
240 Ah 3e wift pe fulst of godd ne purue na ping dreden for he sit 
on (/. 78 r) heh pet is ow on helpe. 7 is alwealdent pet haue$ ow to 
witene. 

A seift warschipe welcume liues luue. ant for pe luue of godd 
seolf 3ef pu eauer sehe him! tele us sumhwet of him. 7 of his 
eche blisse. 3e iseoS q uo% liues luue! Murhdes sonde. Ich habbe 8 
isehen him ofte nawt tah alswa as he is. for a3ein pe brihtnesse 
7 te liht of his leor. pe sunne gleam is dose 7 punched a schadewe. 
ant forpi ne mahte ich nawt a3ein pe leome of his wlite lokin ne 
bihalden! bute purh a schene schawere bituhhe me 7 him pet 
250 schilde mine 9 ehnen. Swa ich habbe 10 ofte isehen pe hali 
pruwnesse. feader 7 sune. 7 hali gast. preo an untodealet. ah 

8 MS. him ofte deleted after habbe. 9 MS. mine written above meine deleted . 

10 MS. ofsee deleted after habbe. 


He eskeft 3ef ham biluuetS (/. yr) to herew him ane hwile. 3e 
q no§ ha rihtwisnesse. wel us biluueft hit ant wel is riht pet we 
pe litieliche lustnin. 

Hercni'S nu penne he seit>. ant 3eornliche understondeS. ich 
am murhSes sonde 7 munege of eche lif. 7 liues luue ihaten. 7 
cume riht from heouene. pet ich habbe isehen nu. 7 ofte ear pe 
blisse. pet na monnes tunge ne mei of tellen. pe iblescede godd 

240 iseh ow offruhte. 7 sumdel durenin of pet farlac talde. of de <5 7 
of helle. ant sende me to gledien ow. nawt forpi pet hit ne beo al 
soft pet he seide. ant schulen alle uuele fondin 7 ifinden. ah 3e 
wit> pe fulst of godd. ne puruen na ping dreden. for he sit on heh. 
pet is ow on helpe. ant is alweldnwt pet haueS ow to witene. 
A seift warschipe welcume liues luue. ant for pe luue of godd 
seolf. 3ef pu eauer sehe him. tele us sumhwet of him. 7 of his 
eche blisse. 3e iseoS quo $ liues luue murhdes sonde, ich habbe 
isehen him ofte. nawt tah as he is. for a3ein pe brihtnesse. 7 te 
liht of his leor. pe sumne gleam punched dose. 7 as a schadewe. 

250 ant forpi ne mahte ich nawt. a3ein pe leom of his wlite lokin ne 
bihalden bute purh a schene schadewe bituhhe me 7 him! pet 
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HercneS nu penne he seiS 7 3eornliche und^rsto^deS. Ich am 
murSes sonde. 7 munegunge of eche lif. 7 Hues luue ihaten 7 
cume riht fram heuene. pat ich haue isehe nu 7 oftre ear pe 
blisse pat na monnes tmzge ne mai of teller. Pe iblescede godd 
iseh ow offruhte 7 suradeal drupnin of pat fearlac talde of deaS 7 
of helle. 7 sende me to gladen ow. nawt forpi pat hit ne beo al 
soft pat he seide. 7 tat schulew alle uuele fondin 7 Hinder, ah 3e 
wift pe fulst of godd ne purn na ping dreden. for he sit on heh 
pat is ow on helpe. 7 is 15 alwealdent pat hauetS ow to witene. A 
240 sei$ warschipe welcume liues luue. and for pe luue of godd self. 
3if pu eauer seh him telle us sumhwat of hi m. 7 of his eche blisse. 
3oi i soS q 110% liues luue murh< 5 es sonde. Ich haue isehen him 
ofte. nawt tah alswa as he is. for a3ain pe brihtnesse 7 te liht of 
his leor pe suraie gleam is dosk 7 punched a schadewe. and forpi 
ne mahte i nawt a3ain pe leome of his wlite loken ne bihalde^. 
bute purh a schene scheawere bituhhe me 7 him pat schilde min 
ehnew. Swa ich haue ofte isehen pe hali prumnesse fader 7 sune 
7 te hali gast. preo an untodealet. ah lute hwile i mihte polie pe 

15 MS, a dotted for erasure before is. 


polye ich wente myne zi3pe uor to yzi pe ilke holy ordres of pe 
gostes! pet stondep beuore god. of hu’chen pe eurelestinde 
holynesse of pe zi3pe of god an of pe loue. ne hit ne ssel lessi! ne 
hit ne ssel endi ac eure wexe and blefp. ac na3t pe ilke degrez and 
dingnetes heryinges alsuo huyche hyre makyere hy berep no 
120 man uollyche penche ne na3t ne may by yno3 to telle, perefter 
pe profetes ich yze3. and pe patnarkes wonderlyche glediynde 
ine blisse. uor pet hy yze3en ine goste! uolueld hy yzep. pet ine 
longe anoy onderuynge pet ouet of blysse wypoute ende 


sempiterna beatitudo de visione Dei et amore, nec minuitur, 
nec finitur, sed semper crescit, et permanet. Sed nec istorum 
quidem gradus et dignitates laudes quoque quas creatori 
referunt, ullus hominum cogitare nedum enarrare sufficiat. 
Deinde prophetas intuitus sum, et patriarchas miro exsultantes 
gaudio, qui earn, jjuam olim a longe salutaverant patriam, 
100 obtinent, qui ea (quae in spiritu praeviderant completa con- 
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lutle hwile ich mahte polie pe leome. ah suwmes weis ich mahte 
bihalden ure lau^rd ih^su crist godes sune pet bohte us o rode, 
hu he sit blisful on his feader riht half pet is alwealdent rixled i 
pet eche lif bute linnunge. se unimete feier! pet te engles ne beod 
neau er ful on him to bihalden. ant 3et ich iseh etscene pe studen 
of his wunden. 7 hu he schawed ham his feader to cuden hu he 
luuede us 7 hu he wes buhsum to him pe sende him swa to alesen 
us 7 biseched him a for moncunnes heale. 

260 Eftdr him ich iseh on heh ou er alle heouenliche pe eadi meiden 
his moder marie inenzpnet sitten in (/. y 8 v) a trone se swide briht 
wid gimmes istirret. 7 hire wlite se 11 weoleful. pet euch eordlich 
liht! is peoster pe a3eines. pear ich iseh as ha bit hire deore- 
wurde sune se 3eornliche. 7 se inwardliche for peo pet hire seruid. 
7 he hire 3etted blideliche al pet ha biseched. 

Pet liht pa ich ne mahte lengre polien! ich biseh to pe engles 
7 to pe archangles ant to pe 0'S re! pe beod buuen ham. iblescede 
gastes pe beod a biuore godd 7 seruid him eau^r. 7 singed a 
unwerget. Nihe wordes per beod. ah hu ha ha beod iordret 7 
270 sunderliche isette. pe an buue pe odre. 7 euchanes meoster 

11 MS. wle deleted after se. 


schilde mine ehnen. Swa ich habbe ofte isehen him. pe hali 
prumnesse, feder. 7 sune. 7 hali gast. (/. yv) preo an untodealet. 
ah lutle hwile ich mahte polie pe leome. ah summes weis ich 
mahte bihalden ure laumh ih^su cnst godes sune. pet bohte us o 
rode, hu he sit wunderful on his feder riht half, pet is alweldent. 
rixled i pet riche lif. bute linunge. so unimete feier. pet te engles 
ne beod neau er ful on him to bihalden. 7 3et is edsene pe studen 
of his wunden. 7 hu he schawed ham his feder. to cuden hu he 
260 luuede us. 7 hu he wes buhsum to hi m pe sende him so to alesen 
us 7 biseched him aa for moncunnes heale. Efter him ich iseh 
on heh. ouer alle heouenliche pe eadie meiden. 7 moder marie 
inempnet. sitten in a trone. so swide brih wid 3immes istirret. 7 
hire wlite so meinful. pet euch eorSlich liht is peoster per a3eines. 
per iseh as ha bit hire deorewurSe sune so geornliche 4 7 so 
inwardliche. for peo pet hire seruift. ant he hire 3ettet5 blideliche 
al pet ha biseched. 

Pet liht. pa ich ne mahte na mare of hire ipolien. ich biseh to 
pe engles. ant to pe anchangles. 7 to pe oder pe pe beod abuuen 
270 ham iblesce gastes. pet beod aa biuore godd. 7 seruid him eauer. 
ant singed aa unwerget. Nihe ord r es 5 per beod. 7 hu ha beod 
iordret. ant sunderliche isette. pe an buue odere. (/. 8 r) ant 

4 MS. g corrected out of 3 . 5 MS. wordes altered by the erasure of w and insertion of 
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leome. ah suwmes weis i mihte bihalde ure lauerd ih^su cnst 
250 godes sune yat bohte us o rode hu he sit blisful on his fader 
(/. nor) riht half yat is alwealdent. rixleS i yat eche lif bute lin- 
nunge se unimete feir yat te eagles ne beo$ neau^r fulle on him 
to bihalden. and 3et i seh edscene ye studen of hise wunden. 7 
hu he scheaweft ham his fad^r to cuften hu he luuede us. 7 hu he 
was buhsum to hiw yat sende hi m swa to alesen us. and bisecheft 
him ai for moncunne heale. After him i biseh on heh ouer alle 
heuenliche weoredes ye eadi meiden moder Marie inempned. 
sitten in a trone se swifte brihte wit> 3immes isterret. 7 hire wlite 
se weoleful yat euch eorMich liht is yeoster ye r tojeines. yer i seh 
260 as ha bit hire deorewur'Se sune se jeornliche. 7 se inwardliche 
for ye o yat hire serueft and he hire 3ette<5 bli< 5 eliche al yat ha 
biseche’S. E>at liht h a i ne mihte of hire na lengre yolien. Ich 
biseh to engles. 7 to oSre yat beoS buuen ham iblescede gastes 
yat beo$ ai bifore godd 7 serueS him eau^r. 7 singed ai unwerched. 
Nouem ordines ibi sunt. Nihe woredes ye r beoS. ah hu ha beot> 
iordret 7 sunderliche isette yat an buue yat oSre. 7 euchanes 
mester were long to tellen. se muche mnrhSe ich hafde of hare 


chongeden. Ich yze3 ye apostles ine tronen zittynde. ye tribns 
and ye tongen alle preste. and of poure and of zyke! zuo 
blisuolle and holy of oure lhord iesu crist and zuo he3e yno3 
alneway ich am wondrinde. Ich yse3 ac uollyche ich ne myte 
al yzy ye innumerable uela3rede of ‘ ye holy 7 martires mid 
blisse and worJ?ssipe ycorouned. yet ( be* ye pinen of yise time 
130 huyche hi beren to yo blisse yet wes ysseawed ine ham! hy come 
)>erto. Hyre holynesse and hyre blysse! long time ich me 
lykede. Ich yze3 to J>e blyssede heape of confessours. amang 


spiciunt. Vidi apostolos in thronis sedentes, tribus et linguas 
omnes iudicare paratos, et de pauperibus, et de infirmis tarn 
gloriosos tamque sublimes factos a Domino Iesu, satisque super 
hoc miratus sum. Vidi, sed pervidere non potui innumerabilem 
beatorum martyrum exercitum gloria et honore coronatum, qui 
passiones huius temporis, quas pertulerant minimas reputabant 
ad illam gloriam, quae revelata erat in eis. Horum felicitate et 
gloria diu delectatus respexi gloriosam multitudinem confes- 
sorum, inter quof* viri apostolici, et doctores, qui sanctam 
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were long to tellen. Se muche murhSe ich hefde on hare onsihSe. 
yet ne mahte * ich ' longe hwile elles hwider lokin. 

'Efter ham ich iseh towart te p^riarches. 7 te proph^es ye 
makied swuch murhSe yet ha aren nufte i yet ilke lont of blisse 
yet ha hefden of feor igret ear on eorSe 7 seoti nu al yet isoftet. 
yet ha hefden longe ear icwiddet of ure lauml as he hefde 
ischawed ha m i gastelich sih5e. Ich iseh ye apostles poure. 
7 lah on eorfte. ifullet 7 bigoten al of unimete blisse sitten i 
trones ant al under hare uet yet heh is i ye worlde. 3arowe 
280 forte demen i ye dei of dome kinges 7 keiseres. 7 alle cun- 
readnes of alles cunnes ledenes. (/. ygr). 

Ich beheolt te Martyrs. 7 hare unimete murhSe ye poleden 
her pinen. 7 dea$ for ure lauml. 7 lihtliche talden to alles 
cunnes neowcins. 7 eorftliche tintreohen. a3eines ye blisse pet 
godd in hare heorte schawede ham to cumene. 

Efter ham ich beheolt ye cunfessurs 12 hird pe liueden i god lif. 
7 haliche deiden, pe schine<5 as doft steorren i pe eche blissen. 
7 seoS godd in his wlite yet haue$ alle teares iwipet of hare 
ehnen. 

290 Ich iseh yet schene 7 yet brihte fer r eden of pe eadi meidnes 

12 MS. -uts written above -ores dotted for erasure. 


euchanes mester! were long to tellen. so muche murhSe ich hefde 
of hare onsihiSe yet ne mahte 6 ich longe hwile elles hwider lokin. 
Efter ham ich iseh. toward te pafriarkes ant te prephetes pe 
makieS swuch murhfte. yet haren nufte i pe ilke lond of blisse. 
yet ha hefden of feor igreiftet on eorSe. ant soft nu al iso’Set. yet 
ha hefden long ear. icwiddet of ure lauerd 7 he hefde ischawet 
ham in gasteliche sihSe. Ich iseh pe apostles f yet ’ poure 
280 f weren ' ant lahe. ifullet 7 bigoten al! of unimete blisse. sitten 
i trones. ant al under hare fet. yet heh is on worlde. 3arowe 
forto demen i pe dei of dome, kinges ant keiseres. 7 alle cunredes 
of alles cunes ledenes. Ich biheold te martirs. ant hare 
unimete muhSe. pe poleden her pinen. ant deaS for ure lauml. 
7 lihtliche talden to alles cunes nowcins. 7 eorSliche tintreon. 
a3eines pe blisse yet godd in hare heorte schaAvde ham to 
cumene. 

Efter ham ich beheold pe cumfessurs hird pe liueden i god lif. 
7 haliliche deiden. pe schine’S as do$ steorren i pe eche blissen. 
290 ant iseot) godd in his wlite yet haueft alle teares iwipet of hare 
ehnen. Ich iseh yet schene. 7 tet brihte. ferreden of peadie 

5 Erasure in MS. after mahte. 
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onsihbe pat ne mahte ich long hwiles elles hwider loken. Alter 
ham ich biseh to pe patnarches 7 te pn>phetes pat makeft swuch 
270 imu'hfte pat ha arn nu(Se i pat ilke lond of blisse. pat ha hefden 
of feor igret ear on eorSe. and se <5 nu al iso< 5 et pat ha hefden 
longe ear icwiddet of ure laxierd as he hefde ischeawet ham i 
gastliche sih$e. Ich iseh pe apostles of poure 7 lahe on eor$e 
ifullet 7 bigoten al of unimete blisse. sitten i trones 7 al und^r 
hare fet pat heh is i pe worlde. 3arowe forto demen i pe dai of 
dom kinges 7 keisers 7 alle kunrednes of alles cunnes ledenes. 
Ich biheld te martirs. 7 hore unimete murhSe. pat poled en her 
pinen 7 deaft for hare lauml. 7 lihtliche talden of alles cunnes 
nowcins 7 eort>(/. no?;)liche tintrohen ajaines te blisse pat 
280 godd in hare herte scheawde ham to cumene. After ham i 
biheld pe confessurs hird pat lifden in god 16 lif 7 haliliche deiden. 
pat schineft as do$ steorrew i pe eche blisse. 7 seoft godd in his 
wlite pat haueft alle teares iwipet of hare ehnew. Ich iseh pat 
shene 7 tat brihte fearreden of pe eadie meidnes ilikest toward 

16 MS. godd with second d dotted for erasure. 


huam men apostles and tech er es pet holy cherche mid hare 
techinge we reden. and alsuo uram alle heresye wyoute wem 
habbep yclenzed! sseawep. and hy uele habbep yta3t. ssynep 
ase sterren ine eurelestynde wyoute ende. per byep monekes 
‘ pet' uor claustres and ' uor' stray te cellen. wel moche an 
clyerer panne pe zonne! habbep wonyinges. Vor blake and 
uor harde kertles huyter pane pe snaw. and of alle zofthede and 
40 nesshede clopinge habbep an. Vram hare e3en god wypep alle 
tyeres. and pane kyng hy ssolle ysy ine hys uayrhede. Alast 
to pe uela3rede of maydynes ich lokede. of huychen blysse 


no ecclesiam doctrinis suis munierunt, fulgent quasi stellae in 
perpetuas aeternitates. Sunt ibi monachi, qui pro claustris et 
cellis angustis immensa et sole clariora palatia possidentes, pro 
asperis tunicis nive candidiores; omnique suavitate molliores 
vestes induti, ab oculis quorum abstersit Deus omnem lacry- 
mam. Regem in decore suo vident. Postremo ad chorum 
virginum respexi, quarum gloria, ornatus et melodia dulcis. 
Nam cantabant capsicum, quod nemo alius poterat dicere, nulla 
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ilikest towart engles. ant feolohlukest wi’S ham blissin 7 gleadien. 
he libbinde i flesche onergaft flesches lahe ant omrcumeS cunde 
]?e leaded heouenlich lit in eor$e as ha wunieft. hare murhISe. 7 
hare blisse. pe feierl e ac of hare wlite. pe swetnesse of hare song! 
ne mei na tunge tellen. Alle ha singed pe her beoft. Ah hare 
song ne mahe nane buten heo singen. Se swote sme a l ham 
folhe'S hwider se ha wended, pet me mahte libben aa bi he 
swotnesse. hwam se heo bisecheft fore! is sikerliche iborhen. for 
a3ein hare bisocnen! godd him seolf arisefi pet alle he oftre 

300 halhen sittende ihereft. 

SwiSe wel q uo% warschipe likeS us pet tu seist. Ah nu pu 
hauest se wel iseift of euch a setnesse! of he seli sunderlepes 
sumhwet sei us nu hwuch blisse is to alle iliche meane! 7 liues 
luue hire ondswereS. (/. ygv). He imeane blisse is seouenfald. 
lengtSe of lif. wit. 7 luue. 7 of pe luue a gleadunge. wi’Sute met 
murie. loft song. 7 lihtschipe. ant sikernesse. is he seoueSe. hall 
ich his seifi warschipe sumdel understonde! pu most unwreo pis 
witerluker 7 openin to peos oftre. ant hit schal beon sei8 liues 
luue warschipe as pn wilnest. 

310 Ha liuieS a in awlite. pet is brihtre seoueuald. 7 scheme pen 


meidnes. ilikest toward engles. 7 feolahlukest wit 5 ham blissin 
(/. Sv) 7 gledien. h e libinde i flesche. onergdti flesches lahe. ant 
omrcume’S cunde. pe leaded heouenlich lif. in eorfte as ha wunieS. 
hare murhtie 7 hare blisse. pe feirlec of hare wlite. pe swetnesse 
of hare song, ne mei na tunge tellen. alle ha singed, so swote 
smel ham folhe< 5 . hwuder so ha wendet). pet me mahte libben aa 
bi pe swotnesse. hwam so heo bisecheS fore, is sikerliche iborhen. 
for a3ein hare bisocnen! godd himseolf ariseS. pet alle pe o$er 
300 * he ’ 7 walden sittinde ihereS. 

Swi'Se wel q uo$ warschipe likeS us pet tu seist. ah nu pn hauest 
so wel iseid. of euchan tosetnesse. of pe selie sunderlepes sum¬ 
hwet. sei nu u 8 hwuch blisse. is to alle iliche meane. 7 liues luue 
hire onswereS. 

E>e imeane blisse is seoueuald. leng'Se of lif. wit. 7 luue. ant of 
pe luue a gleadunge. wi< 5 ute met murie. loft song 7 lihtschipe. 
7 sikernessne is pe seoueSe. p ah ich pis seiS warschipe. sumdel 
understonde. pu most unwreo witerluter. ant openin to peos 
oftere. 7 hit schal beon seiS liues luue! warschipe as pu wilnest. 
310 Ha lifted in an wlite pet is brihtre seouefald ant scheme pen pe 
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engles. 7 felahlukest wiS ham blissen 7 gladien pat libbende i 
flesche ouergaS flesches lahe 7 ouercumeS cunde pat leadde^ 
heouewlich lif in eorfte as ha wunieft. 17 Hare murhSe 7 hare 
blisse. pe feirleic of hare wlite. pe swetnesse of hare song, ne mei 
na tunge tellen. Alle ha singed pat ter beoS. ah hare song ne 
290 mahe nane but en heo singen. Se swote smal ham folheft hwider 
se ha wended, pat men mihte libbe ai bi pat swetnesse. Hwam 
se heo bisecheft fore! is sikerliche iborhen. for again hare 
bisocnen godd himself ariseft. pat alle poSre halhen sittinde him 
hereS. 

Swifte wel q ucfo warschipe like® us pat tu seist. ah nu pn haues 
se wel iseid of euchan setnesse of pe selie sunderleapes. sumhwat 
sei us nu hwuch blisse is to alle iliche meane. and liues luue hire 
onswereS. Pe imeane blisse is seuenfald lengSe of lif wit 7 luue. 
7 of pe luue a gladinge witute met. murie loft song. 7 lihtschipe. 
300 7 sikernesse is te seoueSe. E>ah ich pis seift warschipe sumdeal 
und^rstonde! pu most unwreo pis wit^rluker. 7 openin to peose 
oftre. 7 schalt beo sei8 liues luue 18 warschipe as tu wilnes. Ha 
liuieft ai in a wlite pat is brihtre seuefald 7 schenre pen pe suraie. 

17 MS. wned deleted before wunie6. 18 MS. luues with s dotted for erasure . 


sseppe agraypinge and melodya. huyche none mannes speche! 
dingnelyche may telle, and hy zonge pane zang! pet non oper 
ne may zynge. ac and pe zuete smel ine hare regyon zuo zuete 
ys! pet alle many re (/. 96 a) zuete smelles ouercomp. and to 
hare benes! oure lhord arist. to alle opren! zittinde he lhest. 
Slegpe zayp. Hyt lykep pet pou zayst. ac uor of echen of pe 
holy ordres wondres pou hest yzed! we byddep pet pou zigge 
150 ous huet is hare dede ine mennesse and huet is pe conversion of 
uelagrede! zay ous. pe wylnygge of pe lyue wypoute ende zayp, 
Vor zope ich wylle zygge. pe dede of alle ine mennesse ys 


hominum eloquentia digne enarrare potest. Sed odor in regione 
earum tarn suavis erat, ut omnia aromatum genera exsuperet. 

120 Loquitur iterum Prudentia: Placet quod dicis. De singulis 
beatorum ordinibus mira disseris, quaesumus ut quae sit eorum 
in communi actio edicas. Desiderium vitae aeternae: Dicam 
utcunque potero. Omnium simul in communi actio septiformis 
est. Vivunt, sapiunt, amant, gaudent, laudant, veloces sunt, 
securi sunt. Prudentia: Licet aliquatenus hoc intellegam, 
tamen propter audie&tes de singulis pauca dissere. Desiderium: 

D 
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pe sunne. ant eauer in a strengfte to don buten euch swine al pet 
ha wulleft. 7 eauer mare in a steal in al pet eauer god is wiftute 
wonunge. wiftuten euch ping pet mahe hearmin ofter eilin. in 
al pet eau er is. softe ofter swote. 7 hare lit is godes sihfte. 7 godes 13 
. cnawlechunge as ure laudfd seide. pet is quofi he eche lit to seon 
7 cnawen sod godd. 7 him pet he sende ihesu enst ure lau^rd to 
ure alesnesse 7 beoft forpi ilich him i pe ilke wlite pet he is. for 
ha seoft him as he is. nebbe to nebbe. Ha beoft se wise pet ha 
witen alle godes reades. his runes 7 his domes pe derne beoft. 7 
320 deopre pen eni sea dingle, ha seoft i godd alle ping. 7 witen of al 
pet is 7 wes 7 eau er schal iwurden. hwet hit beo. hwi. 7 hwerto 7 
hwerof hit bigunne. 

Ha luuieft god wiftute met. for pet ha understondeft hu he 
haueft bi ham idon purh his muchele godlec 7 hwet ha ahen his 
deorewurde milce to 3elden. ant euchan luueft ofter ase muchel 
as him seoluen. 

Se gleade ha beoft of godd! pet al is hare blisse. se muchel 
(/. 8or.) pet ne mei hit munne na muft. ne spealie .... forpi 
pet euchan luueft ofter as him seoluen .... ueft of odres god ase 
330 muche murhfte as of his ahne. bi pis 3e mahen seon 7 witen. pet 

13 After godes an erasure in the MS. 


sunne ant eau^ in a strenefte. to don buten euch swine al pet aa 
wulleft ant eauer mare in a stel in al pet eau er godd is wiftuten 
wonunge. wiftuten euch ping pet mahe hearm ofter eilin. in al 
pet eauer is. (/. 9 r) softe ofter swete. 7 hare lif is in godes sihfte. 
7 godes cnawlechunge as ure lau^rd seide. pet is he seift eche lif 
te seon ant te cnawen soft godd. 7 him pet he sende ihdsu emt 
ure lauded to ure alesnesse. 7 beoft forpi ilich him in pe ilke wlite 
pet he is. for ha seoft him as he is nebbe to nebbe. 

Ha beo so wise pet ha witen alle godes runes, ant his reades 
320 pet derne beoft 7 deoppre pen eni sea dingle, ha seoft in godd alle 
ping. 7 witen of al pet wes ant is. 7 euer s h al iwurften. hwet hit 
beo ant hwer of hit biginne. Ha luieft godd wiftutew met. for 
ha understondeft hu he haueft bi idon. purh his muchele goddlec. 
7 hwet ha ahen his muchele milce te 3elden 7 euchan luueft ofter 
as him seoluen. 

So glede ha beoft of godd pet is hare blisse pet ne mei hit munne 
na muft. ne spelien na speche. forpi pet euchan luueft ofter. 
euchan haueft of ofteres god! as muche murhfte as him seoluen. 
bi pis 3e mahen iseon. ant witen pet euchan sunderlepes ' hap ' 
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7 eau er in a strengSe to don buten euch swing al fat ha wilneft. 7 
eau^r ma in a steal in al fat ea ner god is wiftute woninge wiSuten 
euch fin g fat mahe harmen o$er eilen. in al fat eauer is softe 
o$er sweote. and hare lit is godes sihSe. 7 godes cnawle(/. mr) 
chinge as ure lauerd seide. fat is q uoft he eche lit to seon 7 cnawen 
so^S godd 7 him fat he sende ih^su cnst ure lauerd to ure ales- 
310 nesse. and beo$ forpi ilich him i fat ilke wlite fat he is. for ha 
seoft him as he is. nebbe to nebbe. Ha beoS se wise, fat ha witen 
alle godes reades. hise runes 7 hise domes fat dearne beoS 7 
depre fen eni sea dingle. Ha seo$ in godd alle fing. 7 witen of 
al fat is 7 was 7 eau^r schal iwurSen. hwat hit beo. Hwi 7 
hwerto. 7 hwerof hit bigunne. Ha luuieS godd wiftute met for 
fat ha understondeS hu he haueS bi ham idon purh his muchele 
godlec. and hwat ha ahen his deorewurSe milce to 3elden. and 
euchan luue$ oSer ase muchel as him seluen. Se glade ha beo$ 
of godd fat al is hare blisse. fat ne mei hit munne na muft. ne 
320 spelie na speche. forpi fat euchan luueft ofier as him seluen! 
euchan hauetS of oftres god ase muche nwhfte as of his ahne. 
Bi pis 3e mahen seon 7 witen fat euchan hauefi sunderleapes ase 


zeueuald. Hy lybbep. hy smackep. hy louyep. hy byep glede. 
hy heryep. hy byep zuyfte. hy byep zikere. Sle3pe zayp. pa3 
ich zomdel pis onderstonde! uor ' ham ' pet lhestep of echen 
zay. Wylnynge of pe lyue wyoute ende zayp. Zuo by hyt. 
Hy lybbep be lyue wypoute ende. wypoute enye tyene. wyoute 
enye lessinge. wypoute enye wypstondynge. Hyre lyf is pe 
zy3pe and pe knaulechynge of pe holy trinyte. ase zayp oure 
160 lhord iesus. pis is pet lyf wypoute ende pet hy knawe pe zope 
god and huam pe zentest iesu crist. and peruore ylyche hy byep 
uor hy yzyep! ase he is. Hy smackep pe redes and pe domes of 
god. Hy smackep pe kendes and pe causes and pe begynnyges 


Fiat. Vivunt vita sine fine, sine molestia, sine diminutione, 
sine omni adversitate. Vita eorum visio et cognitio beatae 
trinitatis, sicut Dominus ait: Haec est vita aeterna, ut cog- 
130 noscant te Deum verum, et quern misisti Iesum Christum. 
Sapiunt consilia atque iudicia Dei, quae sunt abyssus multa. 
Sapiunt causas, et naturas, et origines omnium rerum. Amant 
Deum incomparabiliter, quia sciunt unde et ad quid eos Deus 
provexit. Amant singuli singulos sicut seipsos. Gaudent de 
Deo ineffabiliter. Saudent de tanta sua beatitudine. Et quia 
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euchan h . . . . nderlepes ase feole gleadschipes! as ha beod 
monie alle. 7 euch of pe ilke gleadschipes is to eau er euchan ase 
muche gleadunge! as his ahne sunderliche. 3et ouer al pis. hwen 
euchan luueS godd mare pen him seoluen 7 pen alle pe odre! 
mare he gleadeS of godd wiSuten ei etlunge pen of his ahne 
gleadunge. 7 of alle pe ot>res. Neornet) nu penne 3eme 3ef neau^r 
anes heorte ne mei in hire . . . eruon hire ahne gleadunge 
sunderliche. s . . . . ete muchel is pe anlepi blisse pet ha 
nimet) in hi . . pus monie. 7 pus muchele. forpi seide ure lauerd 
340 to peo pe him hefden icwemet. Intra in gaudium. et c. Ga qwofr 
he into pi lauerdes blisse. pu most al gan prin. ant al beon 
bigotten prin for in pe ne mei hit nanesweis neomen in. her of ha 
heriet) godd 7 singed a unwerget eau er iliche lusti in pis loft 
songes. as hit iwriten is. Beati q ui habitant, et c. Eadi beofr 
peo lauerd. pe i pin hus wunieS. ha schulen herien pe from .... 
.... lde. 

Ha beoS alle ase lih.gleam pe sch. 

(/. 80^). . . lid tuneS ant opened, for hwer se eau er pe gast wule 
pe bodi is ananriht wiftute lettunge. for ne mei ham naping 
350 a3eines etstonden. for euchan is almihti to don al pet he wule. 


330 as feole gledschipes as ha beoS monie. 7 pe ilke gledschipes beoft 
to euer euchan as muche gledunge as his ahne sunderliche! 3et 
ouer al pis. hwen euchan luueS godd mare pen him seoluen 7 pen 
alle pe ofter. Mare ha gledeiS of god wiSutew ei eilung pen of his 
ahne gledung 7 of alle pe ofteres. neomeft penne 3eme 3ef neuer 
anes heorte ne mei in hire underfon hire ahne gledunge sunder- 
liche iseide. so unimete muchel is pen anlepi blisse. pet ha nimeft 
in hire, pus monie ant pus muchele. forpi seift ure lauerd to peo 
pet him (/. 9^) hefden icwemet. Intra in gaudium domrni tui. 
Ga quoti he into pi lauerdes hus. pu most al gan prin. 7 al beon 
340 bi3eoten prin. for in pe ne mei hit o nane wise neomen in. herof 
ha heriet) godd 7 singed a unwerget. euer ilich lusti. in pis loft 
song as hit iwriten is. Beati qui habitant in domo tua d online. 
Eadi beoft peo lauerd pe in pis hus wunieft. ha schulen herien pe 
from worlde into worlde. 

Ha beo <5 as lihte 7 as swifte as pe sunne glem pet scheot from 
est into west, ase pin ehelid opened 7 tuneft. for hwer so euer pe 
gast wule! pe bodi is ananriht wiSuten lettunge. for ne mei ham 
nawt a3eines etstonden. for euchan is as mihti to don al pet he 
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feole gladschipes as ha beo$ monie alle. and euch of pa ilke 
gladschipes is to eai ler euchan ase muche gladmge as his ahne 
sunderliche. 3et ouer al pis. hwew euchan luueft godd mare pen 
him selu en. 7 ten alle poftre l mare ha gladie’S of godd wiftutew 
ani eatlunge pen of his ahne gladmge. 7 of alle pe oftres. NimeS 
nu pewne 3eme 3if neauer anes heorte ne mei in hire underfon 
hire ahne gladinge sunderliche se unimete muchel is te anlepi 
330 blisse. p at ha nimeS in hire p us monie 7 t us muchele. forpi seide 
ure lauerd to peo p at hi m hefdew icwemed. Int ra in gaudiuw. 
et c. Ga q ucfo he mto pi laumles blisse. pu most al Gan prin 7 
al beo bi3oten prin. for in pe ne mai hit o nane wise neomen in. 
Herof ha herie’S godd 7 singeS ai unwerged eauer iliche (/. mv) 
lusti in his loft songes as hit iwritew is. Beati qui habitant in 
domo. t ua. et c. Eadi beoft peo lauerd p at i pin h us wunieS ha 
schulen herien pe fram worlde mto wor ] de Ha beo <5 alle se 
lihte 7 se swifte ase sunne gleam p at scheot fram est mto west 
as tin ehlid tuineS 7 opneft. for hwer se eauer pe gast wile per is 
340 te bodi ananriht wiftute lettinge. for ne mai ham na pmg a3aines 
atstonden. for euchan is almihti to don al p at he wile. 3ea makie 


of alle pynges. Hy louyep god wypoute enye comparisoun. 
uor pet hy wytep huer to god his hep ybro3t uorp. hy louyep 
ech opren! ase ham zelue. Hy byep glede of god onzyginde. 
hy byep glede of zuo moche of hare ‘ 03ene ' holynesse! and 
uor pet ech louep opren ase him zelue. ase moche blisse hep ech 
of opres guode! ase of his 03ene. peruore by zyker uor eurych 
170 hep ase uele blyssen! ase he hep uela3es. and ase uele blissen to 
echen! ase his 03ene of alle. and peruore eureich more louep 
wypoute comparisoun god! pet hym and opre made panne him 
zelue and alle opre. More hy byep glede wypoute gessynge of 
godes holynesse! panne of his 03ene and of alle opre my d hym. 


unusquist[ue unumquemque diligit sicut seipsum, tantum 
gaudium quisque habet de bono singulorum quantum de suo, 
quoniam bonum, quod non habet in seipso, possidet in altero 
Constat igitur quod singuli tot gaudia habent quot socios, et 
140 singula gaudia tanta sunt singulis, quantum proprium singul¬ 
orum. Cum autem quisque plus amet Deum quam seipsum, et 
omnes alios secum, plus gaudet de Dei felicitate quam de sua et 
omnium aliorum secum. Si ergo cor uniuscuiusque vix capit 
suum gaudium, qubmodo capit tot et tanta gaudia ? Ideo 
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5e makie to cwakien heouene ba 7 eor$e wit> his an finger. 

Sikere ha beoft of al bis. of fiulli lif. of fiulli wit. of fiulli luue 7 
gleadunge b r °f- 7 °f fulli blisse. yet hit ne me neauer mare 
lutlin ne wursin. ne neome nan ende. ]?is lutle ich habbe iseid of 
yet ich iseh in heouene. ah nower neh ne neh ich al. ne yet 3et 
yet ich . . . . ne con ich half tellen. 

Wittffl .... warschipe wel we understondeft yet t. . auest 
ibeo |?ear 7 soft hauest iseid trof eiter yi sihfte. ant wel is him 
yet is war. 7 bisiS him hu he mahe beast halden his hus yet godes 
360 tresor is in a3eines godes unwine ye weorreft yer towart a wit> 
unbeawes for bet schal bringen him bider as he schal. al bis yet 
tu hauest ispeken of an hundret si$e mare of blisse buten euch 
bale folhin 7 ifinden. Q uofo strengfte hwen hit swa is! hwet mei 

tweamen us from godd 7 hald.am siker ine godd. 

.ne wunne nowSer. 14 


wule. 3e makien to cwakien heouene ba 7 eorne wi <5 his an 
350 finger. Sikere ha bee's of al bis. of b^lli lif of bulli wit. of bulli 
luue a gleadenge brof. ant of bulli blisse. yet hit ne mare lutlin ne 
wursen ne neome nan ende. Pis lutle ich habbe iseid yet ich 
iseh in heouene. ah nower neh ne neh al! ne yet ich iseh. ne ne 
con ich al tellen. Vlterliche quoS warschipe. wel we under- 
stondeS yet tu hauest ibeo per 7 soS hauest iseid brof efter yi 
sihSe. ant wel is him yet is war. ant bisiS him hu he mahe best 
halden his hus yet godes tresor is inne a3eines godes unwine yet 
weorreS ber toward a wiS unbeawes. for yet schal bringen him 
bider as he schal al bis yet tu hauest ispeken of! 7 hundret siSe 
360 mare of blisse witSuten balesiS folhen an finden. Quo <5 
strencSe hwen hit swa is. hwet mei twemen us from godd! (/. 
1 or) 7 halden us beonne. ih am siker ine godd. yet ne schal lif ne 
deS! ne wa ne wunne nowSer todealen us ant his luue. ah al bis 
haueft us i3arcket. 3ef we as treowe tresures wite <5 wel his 
tresor yet is bitaht us to halden. as we schulen ful wel under his 
wengen. 

VarpetS ut quoft warschipe! farlac ure fa. nis nawt riht yet an 
hus halde beos tweien. for ye r as murSes sonde is! 7 so <5 luue of 
eche lif. farlac is fleme.nu ut quoft strenfie farlac ne schaltu na 
370 lengere leuen in ure ende. nu quo ft ‘ he ’ ich seide for god al yet 
ich seide. 7 bah hit muri nere nes na lesssre mi tale yen wes 
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to cwakie heuene 7 eorfte wift his an finger. Sikere ha beoft of al 
fiis of fiulli lif. of fiulli wit of fiulli luue 7 gladinge firof 7 of fiulli 
blisse fat hit ne mai neau er mare lutlin ne wursen. ne nime nan 
ende. 

]>is lutle ich habbe iseid of fat ich seh in heuene. ah nower neh 
ne seh ich al. ne fiat 3et fat ich seh ne con ich half tellen. 

Witerliche quo ft warschipe wel we undezstonden fat tu hauest 
ibeo fier. 7 soft hauest iseift firof after fii sihfte. and wel is him fat 
350 is war 7 bisihft him hu he mahe best halden his hus fat godes 
tresor is in a3aines godes unwines fat weorren ai fier toward wift 
unfieawes. for fat schal bringen ham fiider fier he schal al fiis 
fat tu hauest ispeken of 7 hundred sifte mare of blisse bute^ euch 
bale fonden 7 ifinden. Qwoft strewgfte hwen hit swa is. hwat mei 
twemen us from godd 7 halden us fieonne ? Ich am siker in 
godd fat ne schal ne lif ne deaft. ne wa ne pine nowfter todealen 
us 7 his luue fat al fiis us haueft 3arket. 3if we as trewe tresorers 
wife ft wel his tresor fat is us bitaht to halden as we schuln ful wel 
under his wengen. 

360 Warpeft ut qwoft rihtwisnesse fearlaic ure fa. nis nawt riht fat 
an hus halde fieos tweien for fier as murhftes sonde is 7 softe luue 


yef fianne on onneafie nymfi al his blisse. hou ssel he nyme zuo 
uele and zuo manye blyssen ? And fieruore hit is yzed. guo 
into fie blysse of fiyne lhorde. na3t fie blisse of fiine lhorde guo 
into fie. uor hy ne may. fierefter hy her’efi god wyfioute enae 
wyfioute werynesse. ase hyt is ywryte. Lhord yblyssed by fio 
180 fiet wonyefi ine fiyne house in wordles of wordles! ssolle herye 
fie. Zuyfte hy byefi. uor huer fiet fie gost wyle by: uor zofie 
fier is fiet body. Alle hy byefi mytuolle. Zykere hy byefi of 
zuyche lyue. of zuo moche wysdome. of zuo moche loue. of zuo 
moche blysse. of zuyche heryinge. of zuyche holynesse. fiet non 


dicitur: Intra in gaudium Domini tui; non intret gaudium 
Domini tui in te, quia capi non posset. Inde laudant Deum, 
sine fine, sine fastidio, sicut scriptum est: Beati, qui habitant 
in domo tua, Domine, in saecula saeculorum laudabunt te. 
Veloces sunt, quia ubicunque esse vult spiritus, ibi est etiam 
150 corpus. Omnes securi sunt. Securi sunt de tali vita, de tanta 
sapientia, de tanto amore, de tanto gaudio, de tali laude; de tali 
velocitate, quod nullum finem, nullam diminutionem, nullum 
detrimentum habebunt. Ecce pauca dixi vobis, quae vidi in 
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murhfies sondes ne unbihefre to ow. pah hit ne beo so licwurfie 
ne icweme. Eifier of ow hauefi his stunde to speokene. ne nis 
mcker nofires tale to schunien in his time, pu warnest of wa. he 
tellefi of wunne. muche neod is yet me ow ba 3eornliche hercni. 
flute nu farlac yah. hwil liues luue is herinne. 7 yole wifi efne 
heorte ye dom of rihtwisnesse. for yu schal ful blifieliche beon 
underfon in as ofte as liues luue stuttefi forto spekene. 

Nv is wil yet husewif al stille. yet er wes so willesful. al ituht 
380 efter wittes wissunge yet is husebonde. 7 al yet hird halt him 
stille. yet wes iwunet to beon fulitohen 7 don efter wil hare lefdi. 
ant nawt efter wit! lustnefi nu his lare. 7 fondefi euer euchan 
efter yet him limpefi to. yurh peos twa sonden. yet ha iherd hab- 
befi. 7 yet fowr sustren lerden pruppe for euch unpeawes injong 
his warde te witene. ant te warden treowliche. (/. xov). 

Tvs ah mon te penchen ofte ant ilome. ant wifi pulliche pohtes 
awecchen his heorte. ye i slep of 3emeles for3et hire sawie 
heale. efter ye os twa sonden. From helle sihfie biseon! to ye 
blisse of heouene. To habben farlac of yet an! luue toward 
390 yet ofier. ant leaden him ant hinen. yet beofi his limen alle. nawt 
efter wil ye untohe lefdi 7 his lust learefi. ah efter yet wit wule 
yet is husebonde. tuhten 7 teachen yet wit ga euer biuore ant 
teache wil efter him. to al yet he dihtefi 7 demefi to donne. ant 
wifi ye fowr sustren! perfore ye fowr heued peawes. War- 
schipe. Strencfie in godd. ant Mefi. ant Rihtwisnesse. witen 


of eche lif. fearlaic ne schal tu na lengre (/. ii2r) leauen in ure 
ende. Nu nu quo# fearlaic. ich seide for god al pat i seide. 7 
tah hit murie nere. nes na lesre mi tale yen murhfies sonden. ne 
vnbihefre to ow. yah hit nawt ne be ow licwurfie ne icweme. 

Eifier of ow qwofi meafi hauefi his stude to spekene. ne nis 
inker nowfieres tale to schunien in his time. Tu warnes us of 
wa! he tellefi us of wunne. Muche ned is yat men ow 19 bafie 
3ernliche hercnen. flutte nu pah fearlac ye hwil liues luue is 
370 herinne. 7 pole wifi efne heorte ye dom of rihtwisnesse. for pu 
schalt ful blifieliche beon underfon in ase ofte as eauer liues luue 
stutefi for to spekene. 

Nu is wel pe husewif yat ear was se willesful al ituht alter 
wittes wissunge pe husebonde. 7 al his hird pat was iwuned 
forto beon se fulitohen 7 don al as haw luste ase wil hare lafdi 7 
nawt ase wit ham tuhte! lustnefi nu his 20 lare. 7 fondefi eau er 

19 MS. of dotted for erasure before ow. 20 MS. is dotted for erasure before his. 
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euchan aft er ]?at him limped to purh pes twa sonden pat ha 
iherd habbeiS 7 to fowr sustren learden pruppe. for euch un- 
peawes injong his warde to witene. 

380 Bus ah mon to penchen ofte 7 ilome 7 wit> pulliche pohtes 
awecchen his herte. pat i pe slep of 3emles for3et his sawle heale. 
a iter pe twinges of pe twa sondes franz helle sihiSe biseon to pe 
blisse of heuene. to hauen fearlac of pat an 7 luue toward pat 
o< 5 er 7 leaden him 7 his hinen. pat beoiS his limes alle nawt after 
pat his wil pe vntohe lefdi 7 his lust leareiS. ah after pat wit wile 
pe wise husebonde. tuhten 7 teachen pat wit Ga eau^ biforen 7 
drahe wil after him to al pat he dihteS 7 demeft to donne and 
wit> pe fowr sustren. pe fowr heaued peawes. warschipe 7 
streng< 5 e i god. meats 7 riht(/. ii2?;)wisnesse. wite Godes tresor 


ende. non lessynge. non uallynge doun ssolle habbe. Lo a lyte 
ich habbe yzed to you. of pan pet ich yze3 ine heuene. Na3t 
uor zope ne may zigge ase ich yze3 ne na3t ase hy byep! ne 
my3te ysy. Sle3pe zayp. Vor zope ine 3 heuene we onder- 
stondep pet pou were, and zop ping per pou yse3e. and zop pou 
390 hest yzed. Strengpe zayp. Huo ssel ous todele uram cristes 
loue ? tribulacion. oper zor3e. and opre. zykere byep. uor noper 
dyap ne lyf. and opre. Ry3t zayp. Dop out pane uerste 
messagyer. hyt ne is na3t ri3t pet he bleue ine pe house myd pe 
ry3tuolle. Vor ry3uolle loue! dep out drede. (/. 966) Strengpe 
zayp. guo out drede. pou ne sselt na3t by ine oure stedes. 
Drede zayp. Huet habbe ich misdo. do. do. ich uor guode 
zede. Temperancia zayp. Bropren and zostren ich zigge to 
you. nan more smacky panne behouep. ac smacke to sobrete. 
pou drede guo out myd guode wylle. pole pane dom pet ri3t hep 

3 MS. ine ine with first ine under-dotted and deleted. 


coelo. Neque enim ut vidi dicere, neque ut sunt videre potui. 
Prudential Vere in coelo te fuisse, vera vidisse, vera narrasse te 
intelligimus. Fortitudo: Quis igitur nos separabit a charitate 
Christi ? Tribulatio, an angustia, etc. Certa sum quia neque 
mors, neque vita, neque caetera alia poterunt nos separare a 
charitate Christi. Iustitia: Eiciatur foras ille prior nuntius, 
160 non est enim iustum in eadem domo manere cum isto. Perfecta 
enim charitas foras mittit timorem. Fortitudo: Egredere, 
Timor. Iam non eris in finibus nostris. Timor: Quid mali 
feci? Age, age, ego pro bono dixi quod dixi. Temperantia: 
Fratres, dico non plus sapere quam oportet sapere, sed sapere ad 
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godes treosor pet is his ahne sawle. i pe hus of pe bodi! from pe 
peof of helle. pulli poht makeft mon te Aeon alle unpeawes ant 
ontent his heorte toward pe blisse of heouene. pet ure lauerd 
3eue us purh his hali milce pet wiS pe feder. ant e sune ant e hali 
400 gast rixleS in preohad a buten ende. 

AMEN. 

Par seinte charite bidden a pater noster for iohan pet peos boc 
wmt. 

Hwa se pis writ haueS ired. 

Ant crist him haueft swa isped. 

Ich bidde par seinte charite. 

Pet 3e bidden ofte for me 

Aa pater noster. ant aue marie. 

Pet ich mote pet lif her drehen. 

410 Ant ure lauerd wel icwemen. 

I Mi 3uheSe 7 in min elde. 

Pet ich mote ihesu crist mi sawle 3elden. 

AMEN. 


390 pat is his ahne sawle i pe hus of his bodi fram pe peoi of helle. 
pulli poixt makeS mon to fleon unpeawes alle. 7 ontenden his 
heorte toward te blisse of heouene. pat ure lauml 3iue us purh 
his hali milce. pat wi <5 pe fader 7 te hali gast an godd i prehad 
rixleft ai bute ende. Amen 


200 ydemd. be auenture pe my3t eft by onde r uonge. yef wylnynge 
of lyf wypoute ende operhuyl let of. pe makyere zayp. pus pus 
nou ssel eurich hys heuynesse ssake away uram drede to pe 
loue of pe heuenelyche contraye him zelue wende. zuo by hit. 


sobrietatem. Tu vero egredere, Timor, et aequo animo patere 
iudicium, quod Iustitia iudicavit. Forsitan tu admitteris si 
Desiderium vitae aeternae aliquando loqui cessaverit. 

Auctor: Sic debet quisque torporem suum excutere, et a 
timore ad coelestis patriae desiderium transferre. 
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2 Si . . . suam. Quoted from St. Matthew xxiv, 43. Latin has 
the version of St. Luke xii, 39. 

7 R omits cume after walde . Such omission of verbs of motion 
after willan is not uncommon in Old English. But since the 
verb appears in the B. and C. MSS., the omission here is probably 
due to a copyist's error. 

8 hire. So all MSS. despite the fact that hus is neuter in Old 
English. Hall suggests that the writer is thinking of the 
allegory rather than of his grammar. In that case hire would 
refer to sawle. Alternatively the gender may be due to the 
influence of the Latin domum suam. It is possible, too, that 
the word may have changed gender since Old English times and 
we do occasionally find such changes in this group of texts. 
OE. deap, m., is occasionally feminine in his group, and compare 
also HM. i48ff. where flesch (OE. fl&sc, n) is referred to as ha 
‘ she.' 

Pis . . . huselauerd . Kluge and Brandl-Zippel adopt 

the B text and punctuate, pis hus . . . ., is seolf pe mon inwit] 
pe monnes wit i pis hus is pe huselauerd. Wagner omits i pis 
hus which does not fit into his metrical scheme and has pis hus 
... t is seolf pe mon. inwit pe monnes wit is pe huselauerd. In 
both cases inwit is taken as being adverbial—a not uncommon 
use in this group—and quite a good sense is given. Hall objects 
to these on the grounds that they diverge strangely from the 
original Latin and, presupposing a faulty original for all three 
MSS., reconstructs the original text as:— 

Lis hus pe ure lauerd spekeft of. is seolf pe mon 
nes inwit: wit i pis hus is pe huselauerd, 
where the first line is actually that found in R. Though 
ingenious there is no evidence for such a drastic emendation; 
nor is it easy to see how “ the division of mon-nes would readily 
give rise to the corruptions of all three MSS." Moreover since 
the Latin is so freely adapted his reason for differing from 
Brandi and Wagner is unconvincing. Undoubtedly the 
punctuation of the B MS. is confused, but R and C agree together 
fairly well and presumably represent the punctuation of the 
original. They give quite good sense and there seems to be no 
reason for emendation. The meaning would be f This house 

.is the man himself. Within, in this house, the reason of 

man is master/ 
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9 wit. Translates the Latin animus. The contest between wit 
and wil is a theme with a long history in Middle and Early 
Modern English Literature, see below, and note also HM., 
20/198-210. The personification of wil as the fulitohe wif, 
being found neither in the Latin nor in DM., is presumably due 
to the English adaptor. 

11 hus. Here has the meaning ‘ household/ a meaning found in 
Old English according to the NED. only in Lind. St. John iv, 
53. But there the meaning ‘ household 7 is doubtful since it 
translates Latin donuts in that sense and the scribe may have 
known the word only in its ordinary meaning. But cf. Wyclif, 
Acts xvi, 33, " And he is baptysid, and al his hous anoon 77 ; 
Shakespeare, R. & J. Ill, iii, 155. 

diht .... wundre. ‘ she brings it to ruin. 7 OE. wundor 
‘ portent, wonderful thing, 7 has taken on a depreciative meaning 
not uncommon in Middle English, cf. OE. Chr. (E). 1137 " pa 
diden hi alle wunder 77 . HM. 36/382, "ant 3euest pin beare 
bodi to tukin swa to wundre. 77 

12 chasti. ‘ restrain, subdue. 7 For this meaning cf. HM. 20/201. 
" Hwil pi wit edstont, ant chastieS pi wil. 77 

14 hit. As the subject of the verb ' to be, 7 hit anticipates the 
subject which follows the verb in a sentence stating what or who 
this is. In Old and Middle English the verb agrees with the 
following noun or pronoun; cf. Bestiary, 448, " (the mermaid) 
haueS manie stefnes. manie 7 sille. oc it ben wel ille. 77 The 
construction is still used by Chaucer and Langland; cf. PP. xv, 
321, "If any peple perfourme pat text it ar pis pore freres. 77 
Note that R. and C. have the more usual construction with the 
plural of the pronoun. 

hinen. The development of ME. hine, pi. hinen is difficult. It 
is evidently the same word as OE. hiwa, pi. hiwan , higan , The 
g. pi. is higna, hina and apparently the -in- of the g. pi. has been 
levelled throughout the pi. giving EME. pi. hine. Then on the 
analogy of the usual pattern of weak nouns with sg. - e , pi. -en, a 
sg. hine , pi. hinen is formed. 

17 wittes. cf. HM. 18/168, " hire fif wittes, SihSe ant herunge, 
smechunge ant smellunge, ant euch limes felunge 77 ; AW. f. 12, 
" pe fif wittes. SihSe. ant herunge. smechunge. ant smeallunge. 
ant euch limes felunge. 77 

18 hinen. C huinen. Hall compares OWS. hjun (=hjon) but it is 
difficult to believe that there can be any connection. Most 
probably the C form is merely a copyist's error, and one which 
would be easily made. 
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20 feared, ‘ behaves/ a meaning which is developed only in ME; 
cf. CM. 11807, " pat wili wolf pat for sua fals/' 

21 in . . . p one 'intent on such a variety of purposes/ For this 
meaning of in Hall quotes Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, V. v. 71, 
“ (Brutus) only, in a general honest thought And common good 
to all, made one of them/' 

pone . The word is sg. in form though correctly translated by 
the pi. mislich and moni are both sg. as shown by the forms and 
are often construed with the sg. in OE.; compare the common 
phrase “ sorh manig and mislic/' Cf. also the note to line 32 
below. 

23 hit . Probably impersonal, ‘ things shall go on according to her 
desire/ 

24 ipplen. Most editors emend to ifelen though, as Hall points 
out, the emendation is not palaeographically convincing. But 
his own suggestion of ipolien , though plausible, does not give the 
sense required and, on the evidence of the other two MSS. it is 
probably better to emend to ifelen, ‘ perceive/ 

nurhft. A word peculiar to this group. The usual spelling is 
nurft and the - h- is probably due to confusion with murhfte. 
Apparently the C. scribe does not know the word and writes 
niurft for it. In its various contexts the meaning is obviously 
something like f noise/ but its etymology remains obscure and no 
saitsfactory derivation has, as yet, been proposed. Possibly 
connected ultimately with modern English noise (OFr. noyse < 
Lat. nausea). 

25 hit. RC. wit is obviously the correct reading. 

27 for hwon pet. ‘ when/ The use of this conjunction appears to 
be restricted to the KGr. cf. HM. 18/187, “ for hwon pet he 
cheas hire.” Hall prints hwen but notes that the reading of the 
manuscript may be hwon. 

The omission of fare by the B. scribe is probably a copyist's 
error though not necessarily. 

28 let ham iwurften, ‘ leaves them alone.' For this meaning cf. 
Lagamon, 3343, " Lauerd beo peu stille. let me al iwurpen 
xAW. f. 78, “ to leote pe feond iwurpen/' This seems to be 
definitely a West Midland idiom since, of the examples given by 
NED., the only quotation from outside this area is one from 
DM. In addition to the texts quoted, the idiom is also found in 
others of the KGr., Robert of Gloucester, Trevisa and Piers 
Plowman. 

29 bihoueft. C biheuefi. This seems to be the sole occurrence of the 
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spelling in ME., but the C. MS. of HM. has biheoueft (3). The 
precise significance of these spellings is uncertain. They may 
indicate an OE.* bihefan side by side with the ordinary OE. 
bihoftan. Alternatively they may be due to the influence of, 
or to a new formation from, the OE. adj. bihefe , bih&fe. But it 
seems more probable that these spellings are merely scribal. 
Possibly the original of the C. MS. had the spelling 0 for OE. eo 
and the C. scribe would naturally transcribe this by e or eo. In 
the present case he may have transcribed original 0 as e whilst in 
HM. he has transcribed it as eo. There are other examples 
which tend to show that the original of R. and B. had this 0 
spelling for OE. eo; cf. line 245. Certainly there hardly seems 
to be sufficient evidence for a ME. verb biheuen and, unless such 
evidence is forthcoming, it is probably better to treat these 
forms as scribal errors. 

30 ire. An error for tresor , due to the fact that the scribe finishes a 
line with the tre and in commencing the following line forgets to 
finish off the word. 

godd. It is improbable that this word should ever have been 
pronounced with the double consonant, nor is there any historical 
justification for such a pronunciation. Probably it is merely a 
scribal device to distinguish the word from the adj. ' good,’ a 
foreshadowing of the later use of spelling with double consonants 
to indicate a preceding short vowel. This spelling is not 
confined to the KGr. but is found regularly in the AW. and the 
VV. as well as in the Orrmulum. 

32 moni peof. PI. in meaning though, as shown by the verb, sg. in 
form. In OE. manig is often construed with the sg. Cf. Beowulf 

837: 

Ta waes on morgen mine gefrsege 
ymb pa gifhealle gutSrinc monig. 

33 pe- C pate. The C. MS. has the usual contraction for pat with 
an -e added. The usual word for the relative in the C. MS. is 
pat but pe is found occasionally. The above form is probably 
due to a confusion between the two. 

34 castel. R chatel. Since BC. agree they probably preserve the* 
reading of the original. The R. form gives quite good sense 

' property, possession/ and may be due to the CFr. form chastel. 

35 hire unpeaw. ‘ the evil custom of the corresponding vice/ But 
it is difficult to see what exactly hire, g. sg. f., refers to unless it is 
a mistake for the g. pi. hare . 

in^ong. Cf. ONh. geonga , hiniongce, but the forms with initial 
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3 seem to be much more widespread in ME. and were probably 
not confined to Nh. in the Old English period. Note, however, 
that initial 3 is found occasionally in this text where we should 
expect g, e.g. 3 uldene, 184; ayulteft, 53; 3 ea$, 164, etc. C. 
ingong is the regular development of WS. ingang. 

36 pet. Note the preservation of the OE. gender in BR., OE. 
heafod being neuter. The C. MS., however, has pe with loss of 
gender. 

37 keis. As Hall points out, this is a translation of the Latin 
satellites. He explains this use by the quotation " Item satelles 
dicitur quia adheret alteri ad eius custodiam ” ( Catholicon ). 
Wagner, on the other hand, explains it of those who hold the 
keys of office. But note that the crossed keys of St. Peter seem 
to have been the special sign of a pilgrim to Rome, see P.P. (A), 
vi. 13. From there the word may have developed the sense 
' pilgrim ’ and from that the sense f servant/ 

38 ileanett, C ileaued. The BR. MSS. are probably correct, cf. line 
2x7; the mistake of the C. scribe would be one easily made. 
froure , R fowre. The reading of R. gives the better sense but 
since B. and C. agree they probably have the reading of the 
original. 

39 fowr heaued peavoes. ‘ the four cardinal virtues/ Latin gives 
only Prudentia (SW. warschipe, DM. Sle3pe), Fortitudo (SW. 
gastelich strengSe, DM. strengSe) and Iustitia (SW. rihtwisnesse, 
DM. ri3tnesse), but Temperantia (SW. meaft, DM. polemodnesse) 
afterwards takes part in the conversation. 

pet beoft. Note the sg. pronoun and pi. verb. A fairly common 
construction in Old English, e.g. Orosius, (ed. Sweet), 17/26, 
“ poet waeron eall Finnas ”; cf. also modern French c’etaient , 
German es waren. 

42 cunestable. ‘ the chief officer of the household, court, ad¬ 
ministration, or military forces of a ruler/ This is, apparently, 
the first recorded occurrence of the word in Middle English and, 
according to NED., it does not appear again until over a century 
later. 

13 R werschipe gives a possible sense, but since BC. agree they 
probably preserve the reading of the original. Moreover 
werschipe is an isolated spelling, the usual form in R. being 
warschipe as in the other two manuscripts. 

44 of feor. “ from afar/' Explained in NED. as an analytic form 
equivalent to OE .feorran (cf. Fr. de loin , L. a longe , de longinquo). 
The phrase is found in ME. from the 12th century. 
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The quotation given in the NED. as from ‘ Lambeth Homilies 
247 ’ should read f Old English Homilies/ i, 247. 

45 besteken. An OE. verb bestecan with the required meaning is 
given by Sweet (A Student's Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon) but by 
neither Bosworth-Toller nor Clark Hall. Elsewhere in ME. the 
verb seems to be found only in the AR., 62/16: “ pet heo 
muhten bisteken dea$ perute." It probably existed in OE.; cf. 
D. LG. besteken , G. bestechen . The simple verb steken is pro¬ 
bably also to be derived from OE. though it is not recorded until 
the 14th century when, however, it becomes fairly common. 

46 warschipes unponkes. ‘ against the will of Prudence/ unponkes 
is an adverbial genitive, a common usage in Old and ME., here 
used with a genitive noun; cf. OE. Chr. (C) 1066, “ sume 
Ranees, sume unpances ”; with the poss. adj. O. & N. 70, “ hire 
konkes uninflected, HM. 67/721, “ undone hise te< 5 .” 

R warschipe probably, as Hall suggests, shows confusion of 
gender. 

R unpeonkes . It is improbable that this spelling is significant in 
any way. It is probably a scribal error due to the fact that the 
original of R. had the 0 spelling for OE. eo. The scribe regularly 
transliterates this as eo and here he has mechanically trans¬ 
literated an original 0 as eo . Cf. feondeft (OE. fandian ) SM. 

23/32. 

warni . As Hall points out, the subject is warschipe contained 
in the preceding genitive absolute. 

47 warpe. Note the consistent irregularity of the conjugation of 
this verb in the KGr.: warpen, inf; warpe t pr. s; weorp , pa. t. sg; 
wurpon, pa. t. pi.; wurpe , pa. s.; iwarpen, pa. p. This peculiar 
conjugation, probably due to confusion between ON. varpa and 
OE. weorpan, appears also in the AW. but seems to have no 
consistent parallel outside these texts. 

48 hirft. Hall derives from ON. hirft which is quite possible, but 
since hird is the more usual form it is more probably to be derived 
from OE. hired , g. sg. hirdes. The scribe of the B. MS. often 
writes 8 for d and vice-versa. 

49 mete . So also C. but R. has mefte. Cf., however, line 52 where 
all MSS. have mete , which is probably the reading of the original 
here. 

50 uueles , i.e. " faults of excess and defect/' R. has ping (not pinge 
as given by Hall), quite a possible form for the pi. (cf. ping , 
n. pi. 192) and Hall's guess at the original as twa uuele ping is 
possible enough though the texts give good sense as they stand. 
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for pet ... . hot den. Morris translates ‘ for in every place it is 
a virtue to observe moderation ' but Hall's translation is better, 
literally ' for that is in every place (i.e. under all circumstances) 
virtue and disciplined conduct in the observance/ i.e. ‘ for the 
observance of that moderation is under all circumstances 
virtuous conduct.' Cf. line 199 pet ich demi riht 7 wisdom to 
donne, ‘ the doing of that I judge to be proper and wise.' For 
this use of the gerundial infinitive cf. AR. 114/16, and for the 
meaning of halden VV. 107/18. 

51 vnmeoft. Found in OE. apparently only with the meaning 
‘ transgression, wrong/ but cf. the adj. unmcepfull, 1 immoder¬ 
ate, excessive/ 

52 on hest. The C. MS. has hom nest 1 next to them,' and the Latin 
* Iustitia sedet in medio ' would suggest that this may be the 
reading of the original, hom is an isolated form for the d. ph in 
C., but cf. C. ho. n. sg. 12, 42, 74; hove, g. pi. 130. 

; B. deme and R. demere are regularly from OE. forms, but C. 
demande is an impossible form in this text. It is probably from 
confusion with OE. demend and due to coalescence of an original 
deme . and , since C. omits the following and found in the other 
two MSS. 

54 nimeft. ‘ betake themselves/ For this meaning of nimen cf. 

GE. 744. ** Into sichem .... he nam, And c 5 et>en he nam 

to mirie dale ''; Bestiary, 77. “ and tus he neweiS him Sis man. 
Sanne he mme^ to kirke.” 

55 Both B. and R. have a bad text here and C with pis for his (54) 
and his after the following is has the correct reading. ‘ The 
household, according to the ability of each member, betakes- 
itself to keep its own particular watch/ The mistakes in B. 
suggest mistakes due to dictation rather than to copying. 

yj hinen is to be understood after oftre. 

wit . Morris takes this to be the noun, but it is obviously the 
contracted form of the 3rd sg. pr. of witen\ cf. C. wites. It is 
impossible to make sense out of the reading of the R. MS. and 
the scribe has obviously not understood his original. 
onont him. ‘ as far as he is concerned/ The form onont occurs 
only in this group and is said to be an obscure development of 
OE. on emn. Bjorkman suggests that the final -t is due to Scan¬ 
dinavian influence and Hall would explain the second 0 as due 
to the analogy of such forms as hwenne, hwonne } etc. But Hall's 
explanation is unsatisfactory and the form has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 


E 
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59 fortruste. ‘ trust too much/ the prefix for- expressing the 
notion of something done in excess; cf. forladen , fortaxed , etc. 
This is the only occurrence of the word and it is not recorded by 
NED. 

60 sent for sendeft, a contracted form of the 3rd sg. pr. R. seint is 
probably a scribal error—three minims instead of two. 

62 underuon. This is the regular pa. p. of underuon in the KGr. and 
can hardly be derived from the OE. pa. p. underfangen. It is 
evidently the form of the infinitive levelled into the pa. p., 
probably through analogy with the other verbs of the Vllth class 
of strong verbs in which the vowel of the pa. p. is the same as 
that of the infinitive. Cf. also a-hon, pa. p. SM. 8/9. This 
analogous levelling must have started early since it is found in 
OE. (cf. underfoen in the Lindisfarne Gospels) and also appears in 
other Gmc. languages. 

63 C. long. This form may be due to a voicing of the final - c , cf. 
line 311, BR. swine, C. swing. But such a voicing of final 
consonants appears nowhere else in C. and, unless an inverted 
spelling, it is probably due to a misreading by the C. scribe. 

64 Mac. All editors seem to derive this word from OE. blcec 

* black' but phonologically it may also represent OE. Mac f pale/ 
The Latin gives no help and it is impossible to say with any 
certainty which word is intended. On the whole the sense 

* pale' seems to agree better with the deaftlich leor of the 
preceeding phrase. 

elheowet. 1 of strange colour/ apparently the sole occurrence of 
the word. C. illeheowei is probably due to popular etymology. 
Possibly the prefix el- was already becoming obsolete or the 
scribe may have taken it to be a mistake for ille. 
punched . ... up. Literally * seems that it stands on end/ 
In this construction the subject of the dependent verb is not 
expressed; cf. AR. 74/9. “ breSeren pet he hefde iherd pet 

weren of muche speche.” 

65 biuoren. ‘ as a preliminary, first of all/ CR. biuoren ham 
would mean * in front of them all ’ and is not particularly 
pointless, despite Hall. But B. gives a better meaning and 
probably has the reading of the original. 

66 comme. 3rd sg. pa. s. The double m is probably a scribal error 
due to a careless mark over the word which the scribe has taken 
as a contraction for m. 

70 bisetten, * to employ, expend/ The first example of the verb 
with this meaning in ME., but cf. Dame Siri3, 274. " Neren 
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neuer penes beter biset.” Chaucer, Prologue, 279. “ This 

worthy man ful wel his wit bisette.” 

71 he . . .ha. C. ha. . . ha. The feminine pronoun in C., where 
BR. have masc. he is, possibly due to the influence of the following 
ha , which, presumably refers to death, hwuch hird ha leade has 
nothing corresponding in the Latin so it is impossible to say 
definitely which MS. has the correct reading but BR. 
probably represent the reading of the ME. original. 

R. leadde. The pa. s. is quite a possible reading here, but since 
the other two MSS. agree in having the pr. s. the -dd~ of R., if 
not a scribal error, is probably due to the levelling of the double 
consonant of the pa. t. into the pr.; cf. 3 etteft 265. 

73 ah .. . hwenne. ‘ but always be on the watch for that time/ 
Brandl-Zippel wrongly place a question-mark after the hwenne. 

74 unmundlunge. C. unmunidlinge is probably a scribal error 
and one which would be very easily made in this word. 

79 C hwuc may be a scribal error or it may represent an OE. form 
with an unfronted c before a back vowel in the ending. 
preoouin , ‘ to convict/ a rare absolute use of the word not given 
by the NED. The double 0 of the spelling is probably merely 
scribal, the copyist ending one line with preo and commencing 
the following with ouin. 

pet . . . on. ‘ on which/ This use of the preposition separated 
from the relative is common in ME; cf. OE. Chr. 1137. “ ]?ar 

nadres .... wseron inne ”; PM. (L) 155. <f Iwule nu cumen 
eft to pe dome pet ich er ow of sede.” 

80 enbreuet. Cf. AW. f. 93. “ for nan se lutel nis of peos\ pet te 

deouel naue (5 enbreuet on his rolle.” The OFr. is embnever and 
n for m is due to Anglo-French influence, cf. C. embreuet. R. 
has ibreuet, where the word is apparently treated as the pa. p. of 
a verb *breuen which may be a back formation from ME. 
enbreuen , a direct borrowing of L. breviare or a borrowing from 
ON. brefa. Cf. SM. 38/23. “ tu cost pe seolf iseon i Iamemes 
7 i Manbres bokes ibreuet.” 

82 R o$er wift dedbote . But BC. ant wi$ . . . probably have the 
reading of the original; cf. HM. 18/179, 28/294. “ wit 5 soS 
schrift ant wift deadbote.” 

hire. According to Hall this use of the dative pronoun—usually 
in the third person—with intransitive verbs to reinforce the 
subject is common in ME; cf. O. & N. 211. “ He is him ripe and 

fastrede”; L. 8525. “Pet word him herde Androgeus.” It 
is, perhaps, possible that it refers, with confusion of gender, to 
Fearlac. 
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84 ha sei§ warschipe. For this construction cf. AW. f. 3. “ he seiS 
sein iame ”; VV. 81/2 “ an oSer stede he sei< 5 , godd/' Analogous 
are Bestiary, 504 “ hu he rested him Sis der/’ 602 “ wor so 
he wuneS Sis panter.” The construction is especially frequent 
in this group and, as Hall points out, in all cases the name of the 
person thus added in explanation of the pronoun has been 
previously mentioned. 

86 tele, imp. sg. According to Hall, 41 - has been simplified here 
and at line 244. But the form is the regular development of the 
OE. imp. sg. since, in PrG. the ending of the imp. sg. was in -i 
and not -j, there was no doubling of the preceeding consonant. 
In ME. forms with 41 - due to analogy are found and simplifi¬ 
cation of double consonants is found, cf. feole (59), but it seems 
more probable that the form here is due to the OE. form with 
single l. 

87 blufteliche. The only OE. form recorded is bWSelice which could 
not give this ME. form. These u- forms, found also in the 
Lambeth Homilies, appear only in the adv., the adj. having 
invariable i. Wallenberg ( Vocabulary of the Ayenbite of 
Inwyt , Uppsala 1923, p. 35) suggests that they may be due to 
the rounding influence of the preceding consonants, perhaps 
assisted by the weak stress of the word (cf. Luick, 285). This 
seems possible enough. Perhaps the vowel of bllftelice was 
shortened as occurring in a polysyllabic word, and the short 
vowel then rounded through the influence of the preceding 
bl-. In the adj. no shortening would take place and the 
influence of the preceding consonants would not be strong enough 
to round the long vowel. A form blepeliche is found in DM. 
which Wallenberg connects with the u- forms and derives from 
an OE. *blyftelice . But this connection between the two forms 
is by no means certain. NED. derives the e- form from OE. 
bleap ‘ gentle, timid/ and Wallenberg objects to this derivation 
because of the difference in meaning. But the transition 
‘ gentle—pleasant—happy ’ is natural enough and must have 
taken place, since e- forms of the word in this sense are far too 
wide-spread for all to have been derived from an OE. form in y . 
His second objection, “ an OE. ea ought to give ea ( ya , yea) in 
the Ayen. instead of constant e” is more valid, e- forms for 
OE. ea do occur in the Ayenbite but always side by side with 
ea (ya, yea) forms. If the word were derived from OE bleap we 
should not expect the e - forms to be invariable. The u- forms 
suggest derivation from an OE. *blypelice , but it is doubtful if 
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we can use the South-Eastern blefieliche as evidence for such a 
form in OE. 

88 tellen. Omitted by R. and C. and added above the line in B. 
Since it is not necessary to the sense it was probably absent 
from the original and is an addition by the B. scribe. 

89 reodien . All other editors read readien but the letter certainly 
looks more like an 0 than an a. This would fit in better, too, 
with the reading of the other MSS. C. reoden , R. rodien . These 
would indicate an OE. form in eo so that Hall's proposed 
derivation from OE. rad would be impossible. In any case, as 
a long stem verb of the OE. 2nd weak Conjugation of verbs we 
should expect an infinitive in -in rather than in -ten whilst, as 
Professor J. R. R. Tolkien points out ( Essays & Studies , xiv, 
125), the meaning of “ to discourse " which Hall gives to the 
verb does not fit in with the preceding per tow art. Tolkien 
suggests derivation from OE., a- y ge- y redian ‘ to make an effort, 
make one's way.' The meaning would then be “ according to 
the best of my ability and knowledge, I will make an effort in 
that direction." The spelling of OE. e as ea is unusual but very 
occasional such spellings do occur in this group. But if the 
B. MS. has reodien then this difficulty is disposed since the OE. 
form in this dialect would be reodian with non-WS. back 
mutation. Note that Clark Hall gives OE. aredian with a long 
vowel but such a form is impossible and it seems more probable 
that the word had a short vowel in OE. Wagner emends to 
reordin but it is most unlikely that this can have been the reading 
of the original. Tolkien's etymology gives a good sense, is 
phonologically possible and should probably be accepted. 

90 Nearly all the details in this description of Hell are due to the 
ME. adapter and are not found in the Latin original. In this 
and in similar descriptions the details come from the widespread 
literature of medieval descriptions of Hell which is itself 
ultimately derived from two sources:— 

1. The Vision of St. Paul—an early Christian apocryphal 
account of St. Paul's visions of heaven and hell. 

2. The Sunday Letter—a fiction which seems to have originated 
in Southern France or Spain towards the end of the 6th century. 
It purported to be a letter which had fallen from heaven, 
written in Latin by Christ's own hand, denouncing judgment on 
those who did not observe Sunday rightly. It seems to have 
had a great vogue in England even before the Conquest. 

For a full bibliography of the Medieval Visions Literature see 
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St. John D. Seymour, Irish Visions of the Other-World (London, 

1930), pp. 9-14- 

Note that the main divisions here correspond exactly to those in 
AR. 144, “ pe seoruwe of helle, per bihold preo ^inges— pe 
untaleliche pinen pet no tunge ne mei tellen— pe echenesse of 
euerichon, pet lesteS wiftuten ende— pe unimete bitternesse of 
euerichon/’ 

C wid . Not found in the B. or R. MSS. but the word was 
evidently in the original as shown by the Latin. BR. give good 
enough sense as they stand but the omission spoils the parallelism 
of the phrases and, taken in conjunction with the evidence of 
the Latin, it is obvious that the author’s original copy had wid. 
The omission of the word by both B. and R. points to the fact 
that the word was missing in the common original of these two 
manuscripts. Since the word appears in C., then the original 
of B. and R. was not the original of C. 

R. med. is probably a scribal error. An example of the voicing 
of final t to d is found in B. ed , 106, 107, but these are the only 
such forms and they do not occur in R. 

93 untalelich. Cf. AW. f. no. " pe blisse pet he 3arkeft ham! as 
ha is uneuenlich to alles worldes blissen! alswa as ha is untalelich 
to worldliche tungen/’ 

ne mei . tellen . Cf. PM. (E). 285. “ ne tunge ne can 

telle, hu muchel pine na hu uele sunden inne helle.” SJ. 50/4. 
" ne mahte hit na mon rikenin ne tellen/’ 

94 picke . Hall wrongly gives this as an ON. loan-word. OE. 
piece would quite regularly give the form found here whilst ON. 
pykkr should give a form *pucke in this dialect, cf. flatted from 
ON. flytja. 

posternesse. Hall explains the 0 in this form as being due to the 
shifting of stress. But the above form is apparently isolated, cf. 
peosternesse , 97, SJ. 31/15, etc. and it is more probably due to a 
scribal error. The original of B. seems to have had the spelling 
0 for OE. eo. In some cases an original OE. 0 has been mechani¬ 
cally transcribed as eo, e.g. greot 101, seoft 245; here the scribe has 
possibly inadvertently retained the 0 spelling of his original. 

96 smeche forcuftest. Hall translates as ‘ vilest of fumes ’ ap¬ 
parently deriving smeche from OE. smec . But RC. have smecche 
(OE. smcecc) ‘ vilest of tastes ’ and cf. SM. 20/28. “ (the devil) 

of his nease-purles preste smorSrinde smoke, smecche forcuSest ” 
so that this is probably the correct reading. In any case it is 
possible enough that the B. MS. has the same meaning, simplifi- 
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cation of medial double consonants occurs elsewhere in the text, 
cf. grimfule , 133, bigineft, 1, etc.; moreover the word is found in 
OE. with a single consonant see Clark Hall, s.v. smcec. 
for cutest. Hall points out that elsewhere the adjective always 
seems to be used of moral qualities. Cf. Boethius, xxxvii, 3. 

98 meallift. OFr. mailler ' to strike/ The first recorded occurrence 

of the verb in ME.; cf. “ Morte Arthur,” 3841. “ And mett hym 

in the myde schelde and mallis hym thorowe.” 

alles cunnes pinen. ' with all kinds of tortures/ Here the 
normal g. pi. has been replaced by the g. sg. probably on the 
analogy of such phrases as “ noskynnes ” (OE. ndnes cynnes ), 
Chaucer, House of Fame, 1794. Cf. also Prov. Alf. 295, 
“ manyes cunnes tales,” VV. 149/18 “ on manies kennes wisen.” 
But the historically correct form with the g. pi. is still often 
found, as in AW. f. 113, " na cunne gurdles,” 0 . & N. (C), 20, 
“ auele cunne wise,” etc. 

R cunes is probably due to a scribal error, the omission of the 
contraction for n. 

99 pinen . Not recorded in OE. which has the verb pinian but 
ptnung as the noun, though since it is found in other Gmc. 
languages it probably existed in OE. NED. constructs a 
hypothetical OE. *pin, but since the word seems to have been a 
feminine noun in other languages, cf. ON. pina, OS. pina, it was 
probably a wk. fem. in OE. where the form was more probably 
*pine. 

forswolheft. Hall derives from an OE. *forswolgian, cf. OE. 
swolgettan recorded in the Leechdoms. But in this group such 
a verb should give a 3rd pi. pr. forswolhift (See Accidence, p. 100). 
Moreover the conjugation of the verb in SM. mi.forswolhen , 12/1, 
etc. 3rd sg. pa .forswelh, 24/13, pa. p. forswolhen, 30/15, suggests 
derivation from OE. forsweolgan in which case we should 
expect an e in the present stem, cf. VPs. forswelgan . Conse¬ 
quently unless the 0 of the present is due to confusion between 
I swelgan and *swolgian it must be due to some special develop¬ 
ment of the group sweo- of which there is no other hint in this 
dialect. 

01 greot . RC. grot ‘ fragment, particle 1 is the correct word. The 
B. form is possibly due to confusion with OE. greot * grit 9 or, 

! more probably, to the mechanical transcription of original 0 as 
1 eo by the B. scribe. 

02 C unbotelich . A rare word but cf. HM. 22/231. ‘ unbotelich 

lure.” 
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103 ha . . . grure. 1 and unmistakably they see themselves to be 

exceedingly terrible and awful.' For a similar use of to as an 
intensitive cf. DM. 95. “ pe wel greate loue and to moche 

charite of god pe uader.” 

grisle .... grure . A common combination in ME. Cf. AW. 
f. 57. “ pe grureful dom grisliche blawen." id. f. 65. " hunched 

ham grislich ant grureful to bihalden.” 

104 tadden. The usual OE. form is tadige\ tadde occurs once only in 
OE. and in ME. it seems to be confined to the Western dialects. 
The relationship between the two forms is not clear, Bjorkman 
assumes tadde to be a hypocoristic form of tddige with a shortened 
vowel and a doubled consonant. 

C froden. Probably not an ON. loan, since Bjorkman (p. 76) 
suggests that it is probably from an OE. *froda related by ablaut 
to OWS. frauftr and not a direct borrowing of the ON. form. 
The word occurs elsewhere in ME.; cf. PM. (E.) 273 ‘ per beo$ 
neddren ant snaken. eute ant frute. pa. tereS. ant freteS. pe 
uuele speke. pe niSfulle. ant te prute Dives and the Pauper. 
(W. de W.), I, xlvi, 87/1, “ Some man hadde leuer for to mete 

with a froude or a frogge." The word still remains in some 
Yorkshire dialects as a name for a frog, see EDD. ii, 504. As 
Hall suggests, the omission of pe would greatly improve the 
grammar of this passage by giving a verb for helle wurmes . But 
since it appears in all three MSS. it probably appeared also in the 
author’s original. 

105 eauroskes. The first element is OE. ea ‘ a river.' The second 
element may be ON. froskr or possibly OE. for sc since OE. sc in 
this position seems to give sk occasionally. 

With this passage cf. “ XI Pains of Hell," O.E.M. 223: 

“ And in pat flod, say he J>ere. 

Todus, Neddres, Snakes, mony mo; 

And pe synful soules, in hi3 
Eten, and gnowen, wi]?outen merci." 

106 hundret sifte. sifte here probably represents the OE. d. pi. siftum, 
cf. AW. fif sift en, etc. The -e of the ending has not been replaced 
by -es as in other masc. nouns because such phrases as OE. 
hundred siftum were probably regarded as set phrases, i.e. 
practically compounds, and hence were allowed to develop 
regularly. 

107 R me deft. Presumably a scribal error, the starting point of 
which would be the omission to cross the ft in meaften. 
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108 eauer^ette, ‘ at any time yet/ Cf. AW. f. 13 “ al pe wa pet 
nu is. ant eauerjete was. ant eauer schal iwurften.” 

109 hechelunge. The only occurrence of the word in ME. and it is 
not recorded in the NED. As Hall suggests it is probably to be 
connected with ME. hechele ‘ a tool for heckling flax/ 

112 mong. * a mixture, mingling/ here ‘ alternation of extremes/ 
Cf. AW. f. 104 “ pet nan ne mei habben wift monglunge of 

unpeawes.for pis mong woreft swa pe ehnen of pe 

heorte/' The word is, apparently, still in use in some modern 
dialects; see A.B. Evans, Leicestershire Words , “ all of a mong 
loike,” ‘ all, as it were, jumbled together/ In this and some 
other words Hall reads monge with an abbreviation for -e after 
the g. This may be intended but the same shape of the g seems 
to be used elsewhere where there can be no question of an 
abbreviation and also where he himself transcribes as g not -ge. 
purh pe . C wurse pen pe. Both readings give good sense but 
BR. are probably correct. 

113 forbearnet. The prefix here seems to give the sense ‘ com¬ 
pletely ’ a sense not given by NED. Cf. also formealte in the 
following line. 

formatted, for- in the sense ' implying destructive, painful or 
prejudicial effect 7 See NED. For- 5 . Cf. forswithe ‘ to torture 
by burning/ forhange ‘ to put to death by hanging/ etc. 

115 unhope. ‘ lack of hope.' The word is rare and differs in 
meaning from wanhope ( hopelessness, despair ’ but cf. AW. f. 2 
“ je mahten sone .... fallen i desesperance. pet is in an 
unhope ant an unbileaue forte beon iborhen.” With the whole 
passage cf. PM. (E). 289 “ End 3ut ne deft heom naht sa wa. 
in pa lafte bende. pet hi witeft pet heore pine sceal neure habbe 
ende.” 

118 C an prusmeft. is probably a scribal error since in this MS. euch an 
is usually written as one word. 

119 The R. scribe has inadvertently repeated the hateft and forgotten 
to erase one of the forms. 

121 The insertion of earm by the R. scribe looks like a mistake due to 
dictation, the mishearing of earen. 

123 C pusand. The OE. form is pusend and Kluge ( Grundriss , i, 
1061) explains the a as due to the influence of the pr. p. in -ande 
(cf. Bjorkman, 17, Note 1; Luick, 440, Anm. 4), but there seems 
to be no reason why the word should have been influenced by a 
northern participial ending. According to Wallenberg (op. cit.) 
the a is probably due to French influence since, in the three 
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words thousand , errand , weasand , we often meet with the 
Anglo-Norman spelling aw and forms with final -2 instead of -d 
also appear. In French words the suffixes - ent , are often 

used promiscuously and by analogy -a(w)- forms may also be 
found in native words. But the distribution seems to be 
against French influence. Flasdieck [Anglia Beiblatt, 34, 128) 
explains the a as due to influence from East Scandinavian, cf. 
OSw. pusand , oerande. Wallenberg objects on the grounds that 
this leaves weasand unexplained, but it does not necessarily 
follow that all three words are to be explained in the same way. 
A more serious objection is that the a forms in thousand occur 
only in OSw. of the Scandinavian languages and it is hard to 
believe that OSw. has exerted so much influence on the ME. 
dialects. More probably the difference of vowel is due to a 
difference of suffix. The second element of the word has 
probably nothing to do with hund and the usual - end ending is 
simply the mutuated form of an original - and ending. The -and 
form found here would then be due to lack of mutation because 
of a difference in suffix or, less probably, it may be a dialectal 
form with mutation of the -a- to ce which has become a again in 
the ME. period. For the unmutated form due to a difference 
suffix, cf. OSw. pusand . 

126 hefde a mon . . . Hall quotes—' Testis mihi Deus est, quia, si 
viderem quempiam hominum, qui me et omnes caros meos 
omnibus, damnis iniuriis et laesionibus et extrema leti sorte 
affecisset: si, inquam, tarn immanissimum hostem meum iilis 
suppliciis, quae vidi, deputatum conspicerem prolixius crucian- 
dum, millies, si fieri posset, pro eius ereptione temporalem 
mortem appeterenT from Visio Monachi de Eynsham , (ed. 
Hiiber, Rom. Forschungen, xvi, 663/25). The date of the 
Visio is 1196 A.D. 

al pe ende , ' the whole/ OE. ende y ‘ portion ’ as in micel ende 
‘ a great part/ nan ende ‘ no proportion/ so also al pe ende ‘ the 
whole/ Morris translates ‘ remnant ’ but this meaning of the 
word does not occur early enough, the first recorded instance 
being 1481-90. Howard Househ. Bks, 141. " My lord sent to 

Stoke be the carter ij. c. xxiiij. lb. yren, conteyning xj. endes/ 
This sense of the word is not recorded again before 1583. 
Wagner starting from the meaning ' region J explains as ‘ the 
whole circle of my kin/ 

129 The insertion of her after polien in C. gives a slightly better 
sense. 
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130 arudden. Probably to be derived from an OE. *ahryddan with 
the reduced grade of the vowel of ahreddan and with the same 
meaning. This reduced grade is seen in ON. ryftja. 

131 iseon. As Hall remarks, some distinction is apparently intended 
between iseon (RC. seon) and biseon such as that between ‘ to be 
within sight of ' and ‘ to gaze upon/ See BT. OE. geseon ‘ to 
look about/ biseon ‘ to take in all the details/ 

133 grimfule 7 grurefule . This combination is apparently not found 

elsewhere in ME. and the first word is very rare, but NED. 
notes Minor Poems of Vernon MS., 443. " Wyth gret and 

grymfull wrathe full sone Thei shull heryn a full hard dome.” 

134 BC. edwiteft, R. etwite 5 . Hall derives both forms from OE. 
cetwitan. This would give the R. form but voicing of medial t 
to d is not found elsewhere in either B. or C. where the form is 
more probably descended from OE. edwitan found only in the 
VPs. The meaning ‘ reproach, blame ’ is the same in any case. 
During ME. edwiten seems to be found mainly in WM. texts 
occurring in AR. KGr. PP. but also in Wyclif. 

schenftlac. A word peculiar to this group and the AR. It is 
found only in the AR. SK. HM. and 4 Je Wohunge of Ure Lauerd, 
O.E.H. i, 279/27. 

135 C to is probably due to the fact that the original of the C. MS. 
had te as an assimilated form of pe and as the unstressed form of 
to , cf. the B. MS. The C. scribe has taken the te of his original as 
being the unstressed form of to instead of the article. 

136 mealies . ' clubs, beetles/ Cf. AW. f. 50. “ per 30 schule seon 

bunkin him wi$ pes deofles betles.” Pr. of C. 7047, “ parfor pe 
deuels salle stryk pam pare With heuy melles ay.” melt is still 
found in some Northern dialects with the sense ‘ heavy 
wooden hammer/ 

eawles . Not' awl' as glossed in all dictionaries, including NED. 
In Middle English the usual meaning seems to be rather ‘ curved 
hook, flesh hook/ See the article by W. A. Craigie in Trans¬ 
actions of the Philological Society , 1905-6, p. 261. The kind of 
thing meant here is very well shown in the illustrations at f. 98 
of the Bodleian MS. Douce 134, reproduced in A Medieval Scrap 
Heap by W. Edwards (London 1930) p. 117. 

137 dustlunges. The sole occurrence of the word nor is it given 

in the NED. In form the word looks like an adverb, cf. endlong , 
headlong , etc., but the context here obviously demands a noun. 
The word is evidently related to ME. dusten (OE. *dystan) —a 
word peculiar to the AR. and the KGr.—cf. AW. f. 57. ‘ pe 
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deoflen schulen pleien wiS him mid hare scharpe eawles. skirmi 
wiS him abuten 7 dusten ase pilche clut euch toward ofter.” 
The meaning 1 flingings, hurlings ' will suit the context quite 
well. Probably ME. dusten has been extended by an 4 - infix to 
*dustlen, cf. ME. rixlen (OE. rlcsian), and dustlunges would then 
be the verbal noun of ME. *dustlen. 

1 39 grure. Cf. Wulfstan, 114/4. “ Saer is ece gryre . . . paer is 

wanung and granung”; HM. 64/697. “ greden aa, ant 

granin, i pe eche grure of helle.” 

C heates . Possibly the C scribe took this word to be OE. hatu 
‘ heat’ and the meaning ‘ home of heat/ or perhaps OE. hete 
‘home of hate 5 which is near enough to the meaning of BR. But 
no other examples of the spelling ea for original e are to be found 
in C. and since l and long 5 are easily confused in the MS., C 
heates is probably merely a scribal error for BR. heatel. 
wan . ‘ dwelling/ This form of the root is otherwise known 

only in the sense ‘ custom, habit ’ as in ON. vani, whilst the weak 
grade wun - has both senses as in OE. wunian 1 to be accustomed, 
to dwell/ There may have been an OE. *wana, *wane with the 
sense ‘ dwelling ' or the word may be ON. vani ‘ custom ’ in 
an unrecorded sense, or with a change of meaning due to OE. 
wunian . But in such a case we should expect the retention of 
the final vowel as ~e and in this text the lack of rounding is also 
against derivation from original short a. The word here is more 
probably ON. van ‘ hope, expectation/ The germ of the sense 
' dwelling' is to be seen in ON. examples as “ pa. er allar vanir 
voru rannsakaSar ” and the sense development in ME. would 
proceed from such uses as " konungs var pangat van ” ‘ there 
was expectation of the king being there ’ passing into ‘ the king 
was in residence there/ The semasiological development would 
be assisted by association and alliteration with ME. wunien ‘ to 
dwell' Cf. Tolkien and Gordon, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight , Oxford 1925, line 257 and note. “ To wone any quyle 
in pis won, hit watj not min ernde.” Note also Mod. Norw. 
von ‘ place where one expects to find something, fishing-place, 
hunting ground/ 

140 bold. In OE. this word seems to be distinctively Anglian. In 
ME. literature it seems to occur mainly in Western texts, e.g. 
KGr., R. of Gloucester, Trevisa, etc.; but this is probably due 
merely to accident since it is found in place-names throughout 
the Anglian area. 

141 dorc. Hall explains this form as being OE. deorc with shifting 
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of stress. But shifting of stress only occurs when there is a 
preceding palatal present which can absorb the first element of 
the diphthong, e.g. OE. ceosan becoming ME. chosen . The 
original seems to have had o for OE. eo and the spelling may have 
accidentally been retained by the scribes here, though it is 
unlikely that both the B. and the C. scribes should have made 
the same mistake. Moreover were the o forms due to the 
scribes we should expect to find them side by side with e/eo 
whereas o seems to be invariable in this word in the KGr. which, 
except for the development before w, has invariable eo for OE. 
eo. On the whole the forms BC. dorc R. dare seem to be from 
OE. *dorc, *dearc with difference in vowel from OE. deorc due to 
gradation. 

R sorheft. BC. schekeft gives a slightly better sense than the R. 
reading and since they agree they probably represent the reading 
of the original. 

B ruei 5 , R ruueft, C runeft. It is improbable that C. can be the 
correct form representing OE. rinnan ' to run' since the 
suitable meaning for the context ‘ to shoot up rapidly ’ Gower, 
and ‘ To cause to ascend 1 —Brown, 1658, are rather late 
whilst forms of the verb with u do not appear to occur before the 
14th century. Wagner emends to rise® which is the sense 
required but palaeographically can hardly be the form of the 
original. Hall assumes that the R. form is the correct one 
representing a ME. *rmien —the simple form of which modern 
English ruffle is a derivative—with the meaning * to stiffen, to 
stand up in disorder/ This would give good sense and the 
forms in BC. would be easily derived from this form. 
of. ' because of/ For this meaning cf. OEChr. 1119 (E): 
" Eac on Juson geare forfiferde se eorl Baldewine of Flandran of 
f>am wundan pe he innan Normandige gefeng.” 
wumme. Apparently OE. wd me. According to Miss F. M. 
Mack (SM. xxxix) “ since the form wumme 30/32, etc. (<OE. 
wd me) presupposes a development from the rounded vowel, it 
would appear that the spelling a (for OE. a) is merely tradition¬ 
ally retained in this text/ 1 It is probable enough that at this 
date the spelling a for OE. a is traditional in this group but the 
above form can hardly be adduced as proof. In the first place as 
an exclamation the development of the word may well be peculiar. 
In the second place the a may have been shortened, the short a 
then rounded to 0 before the nasal, the 0 developing to u because 
of the influence of the preceding w, wd me > wa me > wo me 
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wumme. Cf. the Worcester Fragments, B, 13. " he sseij> on his 

bedde. wo me yet ich libbe.” 

145 3 eieft. Hall derives from ON. geyja influenced by ME. 3 ellen 
(Cf. Bjorkman, 69). This is perhaps possible, though the 
influence exerted by ME. 3 ellen would have to be both semantic 
and phonological since in ON. geyja ‘ to bark ' the g is a back 
consonant whilst the initial sound of 3 eiefi is a front open 
consonant. On the whole, it would seem more probable that 
we must postulate an OE. *gegan, cognate with the ON. form. 

146 ofearne:of- as a prefix added to the verb gives the sense of ‘ to 

do away with, finish off, kill 9 as in ofslay, of pine, oftread , etc 
From this the prefix seems to pass into an intensitive as here 
where, if it has any force at all, it probably means ' thoroughly, 
fully/ cf. AR. 188/22. “ 3if 3e wo 3e habbeft wurse 

of earned.” 

149 BR. iwis . C pis. Both readings give good sense, BR f for 
certainly I have seen therein a thousand times worse/ C ‘ for 
this I have seen therein and a thousand times worse/ C gives 
a slightly better reading and since it is supported by the Latin 
probably has the reading of the ME. original, the BR reading 
being due to a mistake in their common original— p taken as 
wynn . 

153 rihte . . . reade. Cf. SJ. 31/19. " Riht me ant read me. for 

al mi trust is on ye” 

154 we beon. Hall emends to beo(n) we ‘ let us be/ but emendation 
is unnecessary since the subj. is here more probably used in a 
future sense 4 we shall be/ 

157 he, RC. ha. OE. deap is masc. but it occurs occasionally in our 
group as feminine. It is to be noted that both L. mors and Fr. 
mort are feminine and where the genders of nouns are discernible 
and yet different from those of OE., they seem to follow Latin or 
French. This change of gender in our group is hardly due 
directly to the influence of the Latin original—the above 
sentence does not occur in the Latin of St. Victor—since it is found 
also in AW. which is usually allowed to have been composed 
originally in English. Such confusion of gender, if due to the 
influence of Latin or French, is more probably a reflection of the 
general influence of a knowledge of these languages. 

I 59 fikelinde. Cf. HM. 10/82. “ yes fikele worlt ant frakele”; 

O.E.H. i, 200/24. “ eorSe Set is fikel and fals.” 

false. RC. have fake and since both give good sense and the 
Latin gives no help, either may be correct. Hall derives fahe 
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from OE. fag ‘ variegated/ but phonologically it may also 
represent OE .fdh ' hostile ’ which gives a slightly better meaning 
in the context and also agrees better with B false. 

161 feh. Hall gives this as a French loan, apparently deriving it 
from AF. fee , fie . But phonologically this is impossible since 
forms of this word with final -h do not occur. Derivation from 
OE. feoh gives quite a good sense and is phonologically 
satisfactory. 

163 liun. Cf. AW. f. 44. “ Helle liun rengeS ant reccheS eauer 

abuten forte sechen u^ong/’ 

iburst. ‘ bristled 9 i.e. f enraged/ Cf. SJ. 69/16. “ as eauer 

ei iburst bar/' Lagamon, 1886. " al was heora gristbatinge’. 

alswa wilde bares e%e. Whil heo weren blake! and ladliche 
iburste.” 

Hall derives from ON. byrstask ‘ to bristle up, show anger' 
which is possible, but the word may also be a ME. formation 
from OE. byrst ‘ a bristle/ iburst would then be a pa. p. of an 
EME. verb *byrsten ‘ to bristle, become enraged/ 

165 7 tis ich mei . Morris translates 4 and thus I may * which is 
obviously wrong since tis cannot mean ' thus/ The trans¬ 
lation is ' and this I can do, says Prudence, i.e. warn you 
against his hatred and against his tricks, but I can do nothing 
against his strength.' 

BR. for 1 against/ but C gives a better sense 1 warn you against 
his hatred for I know his tricks 1 and probably represents the 
reading of the original. 

167 warschipe , R warschipes. BC. ‘ Do now, sister Prudence, says 
Strength that which .... etc/ R ‘ Do now, says Strength, 
the sister of Prudence, that which .... etc/ Both readings 
give good sense, but since Strength is addressing Prudence and 
BC agree, they probably have the reading of the original. The 
R reading appears to be another mistake due to dictation. 

168 for .... nawiht. C omits. Probably after having written for 
the eye of the C scribe was caught by the following for and he 
continued from there. 

169 efteliche. (t ‘ morally poor ’; usually as applied to persons, it 

means, in humble circumstances ” (Hah). Cf. O.E.H. ii, 
35. “ Ne was pe engel isend ne to kinge .... ac to loge and 

e'Seliche men alse heordes but)/’ 

170 The C manuscript, as shown by the Latin, preserves the reading 
of the original. 

Etstond . Cf. AW. f. 67. “ Edstond ane pe feond? ant he de$ 

him o fluhte.” 
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172 alle . . . grace . ‘ our weapons are all given to us by his favour/ 

173 R onont 'in company with, beside/ For this meaning cf. B. 

2903. “ Him on efn lige$ ealdorgewinna ” ; Maldon 184. “ t 5 a 

onemn hyra frean feorh gesealdon.” 

175 suntmes weis. ‘ in some respects/ Genitive of manner (see 
Kellner). The phrase is common in this group, and analogous 
phrases are nanes weis , 342; pisses weis , AW. f. 50: eaches weis , 
AW. f. 59. 

176 na ping heardes. For this construction cf. the Latin nihil duri . 
Such a use of an adj. in the gen. as a noun is fairly common in 
ME. cf. O. & N. (C). 563: “ Wat dostu godes among monne.” 

T79 ‘ For both things, i.e. for both the rigour of adversity and the 
absence of bliss, it behoves one to feel dread/ (Hall). 

184 3 uldene. Cf. AW. f. 91. “ pe middel wei of meosure is eauer 

guldene.” 

185 C siker ure. Unless we suppose a later omission the C. MS. gives 
no sense and is presumably a scribal error. 

perf. The e of this form is hard to explain since OE. ea gives a 
or ea in this text, e occurring only before smoothing groups. 
The form is found also in the Lambeth Homilies and throughout 
the texts of the KGr. side by side with normal pearf and so is 
probably not a scribal error; cf. HM. perf, 406, 414, 562; pearf f 
46, 120; SK. perf, 1154; pearf, 1842. Possibly perf represents 
the development of an unstressed, pearf of a stressed form. 

186 hwet se . . . nesches . ‘ Whatever be the case where hardships 

are concerned I am not afraid of luxury/ Morris translates 
‘ Whatever may be of hardships I dreadbut, as Hall points out, 
in addition to the impossible ellipsis involved, this translation 
makes of heardes a partitive genitive dependent on hwet. Since 
partitive genitives in this text are construed without the 
preposition, cf. 176 na ping heardes , 197 nawiht heardes , of 
heardes cannot be a partitive genitive. 

For the use of of with this meaning cf. HM. 10/98. “ Hwen 

pus is of riche, hwet wenest tu of pe poure.” 

190 scad. Usually followed by of, cf. SK. 238. “ pet he schop ant 

3ef schad ba of god ant of uuel ” Spec. Guy de Warw, 217, “ off 
god and yuel shed to make,” but cf. Orrm, 6228. “ Latt niss 

bitwenen 3unnc 7 hemm Nan shsed i manness kinde.” 

192 fallinde. ‘ transitory/ Cf. “ Dis lif is laenlic and feallende.” 
Thorpe, Anc. Laws, ii, 400/16. 

193 purh unweotenesse . . . etc. ‘ If she sins it will not be through 

ignorance/ Cf. AW. f. 76. “ I pi sawle oper twa. sunne ant 

ignorance, pet is unwisdom ant unweotenesse/’ 
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194 as . . . wac. ( as one who accounts herself to be weak’ For 

this use of as cf. SK. 1. “ Constantin ant Maxence weren, on 

ane time, as in keiseres stude hehest i Rome.” 

195 ant. But R to with ant inserted before denied is obviously 
correct. C shows the first stage towards the B reading by 
having to instead of ant but retaining ant before dented. This 
does not give sense, hence the removal of the second ant when a 
fair meaning is immediately obtained to the destruction of the 
ultimate sense. 

196 turnes. Cf. AR. 78/27. “ a3ein j?es deofles turnes ant his 

fondunges.” 

199 de%. This apparently superfluous use of deft is common in the 
AW.; cf. AW. f. 36. “ pe treowe ancres 3etten pe we to briddes 

eueni< 5 . nawt we pah ah deft godd,” 

201 luft. C lust is due to the misreading of / as a long s. 

halden. C omits and gives quite good sense, but BR probably 
have the reading of the original. 

203 C seems to have the best meaning * to do right and to judge 
rightly ’ and this is supported by line 212 ich do riht 7 deme . The 
B reading' to do right in order to judge ’ gives a possible meaning, 
but its original probably had to don riht riht forte demen 
where the omission of the second riht would give the present 
reading; but the presence of ant in the R. MS. indicates that it 
was probably in the author’s original. R is defective but it is 
possible to make out the MS. reading which seems to be 10 don 
riht 7 riht fon ant demen . Hall suggests a sense ‘ to exact 
justice at the hands of others 9 for riht fon, which would give a 
possible meaning; but such a use of fon cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere and the word is probably due to an error of the scribe. 

504 ich deme .... nawt. Morris translates as ' and I deem myself, 
so that I through myself, may do it (sin) not ’ but Hall’s trans¬ 
lation is better 4 My duty is to behave justly and to judge justly, 
and in my own case, I judge that I do not perform that duty by 
my own unaided power.’ 

!05 her habbeft. C eauer habben gives good sense and either reading 
may represent the original. On the preceeding passage Hall 
quotes S. James i. 17. “ Omne datum optimum et omne donum 

perfectum desursum est, descendens a Patre luminum.” 

io8 demen . . . lahe. * that we account ourselves to be mean and 
humble.’ Cf. HM. 60/648. “ for peos, for hare sunnen .... 

leoteS ham lahe ant eSeliche ” 

ne , . . swucche. ' even if we are not.' The punctuation of C 
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which omits the stop after lake is probably correct since swucche 
refers to e^eliche ant lake. 

214 of. ' with regard to/ For this meaning of of cf. Merlin, 92. 
" The tother party .... encresed moche of peple.” 

215 him ane is definitive qualifying godd. Cf. SK. 222. “ he him 

ane is to herien purh hwam ant under hwam alle kinges rixleft.” 

216 ponkeft . ... of ' thank on account of, for/ For this idiom 
Hall quotes Cura Pastoralis, 318/3, 0 Gode panciaft mid godum 
weorcum his gifa ”; O.E.H. i 39/25, “ pet pu luuie June drihten 
. . . and him ponkien alles binges/' 

218 R gileanet . The first letter looks rather like a g but is not like 
the ordinary g used by the R scribe, and has obviously been 
corrected out of some other letter. It is improbable that the 
above form has any special significance. 

221 dreaien . The form seems to be peculiar to this group and to the 
AW. but cf. also such forms as dreyep , O.E.M. 149; dray, Townley 
Mystery Plays, 57, etc. For explanation see Phonology, p. 87. 

222 Vmben. 'after/ not 'for/ as translated by Morris. Cf. 

La3amon, 2632. " Vmben ane stunde I>a scipen 3am weoren.” 

Cf. the OE. phrase yrnbe stunde ' after a time/ 

Hall gives it as an ON. loan-word, but it is more probably OE. 
For the -n extension cf. ME. bituhhen , OE. bituh , OE. embe , 
ernban. 

223 RC. i seo is probably due to the use of the unstressed form of ich 
and the consequent loss of the prefix. 

224 freolich. ' goodly, handsome/ properly ' of gentle upbringing/ 

For the combination cf. SK. 65. " a meiden swifte 3ung of 3eres 

.... feier ant freolich o wlite ant o westum/’ 

225 pet ... . neod. ' we have great need of that/ For this con¬ 

struction, dative of person needing and nominative of thing 
needed; cf. O.E.H. i. 11/1, " Muchel is us penne neod leoue 
brethren . . . sod scrift AW. f. 48. " pu seist pe nis neod 

na medecine.” 

227 mid alle. ' utterly/ cf. SK. 658 where the phrase translates the 
Latin penitus. 

229 ilihtet ' freed from depression/ Cf. AW. f. 96. " pet ich (sc. beo) 
ilihtet of hare heuinesse/' 

230 schimmeft. Apparently found in all dialects in OE. but in ME. 

it seems to be confined to the KGr and appears only in SM. SJ. 
and here. Cf. SM. 46/2. " wi$ schimminde 7 scharp sweord, 

witS blikinde 7 bitel brond.” In later ME. its place seems to be 
taken by C. schimereft which is apparently found once only in 
OE. but becomes common after 1100. 
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231 C 30. Hall derives from ON. ja } but it is more probably from 
OE. gea. This would regularly give BR. y in ME., but by shift¬ 
ing of the accent and subsequent absorption of the unstressed 
front element by the preceding palatal we should find 3a side 
by side with 30. 

232 lustnin. An OE. lysna is found in the LGs. and NED. derives 
from this with t due to association with the synonymous list. 
But the t may be simply due to the development of a glide 
consonant between the 5 and the n; cf. ME. glistnen from O.E 
glisnian. Alternatively the verb may be OE. hlystan with an 
-n- infix in ME.; cf. ME. acwikenen , OE. acwician. In any case 
the ending in -in suggests some kind of confusion with OE. 
hlosnian. 

The addition by the C scribe probably appeared in the original 
ME. text since it is found also in the Latin. 

234 Hues luue. Latin, “ desiderium vitae aeternae.” Cf. HM. 2/7. 
“ pet he hire luueliche liues luue leareS/ 7 

235 pet ‘ in which, where/ More commonly used of time than of 

place as e.g. A.Y.L. Ill, ii, 187. “ I was never so be-rimed 

since Pythagoras' time, that I was an Irish rat, which I can 
hardly remember/' Cf. however, SM. 38/24. “ Swuch fearlac 

ich fele for sih< 5 en pet ich iseo Crist seche to pe, pet speoken i 
ne dear nawt.” 

236 of tellen. This should probably be taken as a single word 
oftellen with the sense ' to tell fully/ For this meaning of the 
prefix cf. of earned) 146 and note. 

237 drupnin. “to be dejected/' Presumably related to ON. 

drupa and NED. derives it from an ON. *dmpna but it is more 
probable that the infixed nasal is ME. rather than ON. See also 
Bjorkmann, 177, 208. The subject of infixes in verbs in ME. 
times is still very obscure; apparently -n- and -l- are the 
favourite infixes, -r- is found in OE. but apparently becomes 
obsolete during the OE. period. The exact meaning of these 
infixes is also very uncertain; in many cases they seem to have 
exercised no influence whatever upon the meaning of the verb, 
cf. OE. ricsian apparently always rixlen with an -l- infix in ME. 
but no change of meaning whatever. Similarly for ME. 
droupen in the sense “ to be dejected " cf. R. Brunne, Chron. 
252. “ He drouped perfore doune, & said pe lond were schent.” 

R durcnin . According to Bjorkman (pp. 177, 208) this is a 
metathesized form of drucnin which is a variant form of drupnin „ 
For this variation between pn and cn y see Bjorkman, p. 177. 
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That there is certainly some connection between the two words 
is suggested by SK. 2020. “ ant dearede al adeadet, druicninde 
(R durcninde, C drupninde) ant dreori, ant drupest alre monne.” 

239 fondin 7 ifinden , ‘ experience and discover.' A favourite 
combination in the KGr. Cf. HM. 44/465. “ for peo pe fondiS 

ham meast, ifindeft ham forcuftest.” 

245 C 3< oi . The final -i points to a duplicated form of the affirmative 
gea , something like OE. *geage. By the shift of accent this 
would give a form gage, which by rounding of a to 0 would give 
the form found in the C MS. In any case in a word such as this 
a peculiar development is to be expected. According to NED. 
the forms 3 ui, 3 oi constitute a distinctly Southern type with 
possibly a modern representative in Hants, yigh. 

seoft. So also R but C soft is correct. Since both B and R 
have seoft it is probable that the form appeared in the common 
original of these MSS. where it would be due to a mechanical 
transcription of original 0 as eo. But other forms seem 
to indicate that the original of B and R had 0 and not eo 
for OE. eo, so that unless, as is possible, there was not a 
consistent spelling, the forms here may be due to coincidence 
assisted by confusion with iseoft * see.' 

246 ayin ‘ in comparison with.' For this meaning cf. AW. f. 30, 
" Euch monnes flesch is dead flesch a3ein pet wes godes flesch." 

247 sunne . . . schadewe . Cf. O.E.H. i, 269/26. “ te sunne were 

dosk 3if hit to pi blisfule bleo mihte beo euenet id. 200/8. 
“ Iesu al feir. a3ein hwam pe sunne nis buten ase a scheadewe." 

249 schawere. Cf. AW. f. 24. “ 3e schulen as i schawere iseon ure 

leafdi wiS hire meidnes." Hall suggests that the idea was 
possibly suggested by “ per speculum in aenigmate " (1 Cor., 
xiii, 12). 

R schadewe is an obvious scribal error. 

251 an * one' not ‘ and' as translated by Morris. As Hall points 
out the expression translates individua Trinitas. 

252 summes weis. ‘ for some time.' The expression seems to 

translate the Latin aliquantisper as also in SJ. 6/12. “ ah as ha 

wende hire summes weis to witene,” where the B. MS. has 
summe hwile. 

254 rixleft . As Hall suggests the absence of a connecting word 
before rixleft is perhaps due to the influence of the Latin original. 

255 linnunge. C lumunge. The C reading seems to be due to a 
copyist's error, one which would be easily made since the same 
number of perpendicular strokes occur in both words. Never- 
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theless it is impossible to read the C form as anything but 
lunmnge. 

256 ful ... to bihalden. ‘ weary of gazing/ A peculiar use of 
what is, historically, the dative infinitive as a genitive. This 
usage is fairly common in ME.; cf. Ureisun of ure Lefdi, 30, 
“ vor heo neuer ne beoft sead pi ueir to iseonne HM. 56/588, 
up - o hwas nebscheft pe engles ne beoft neauer fulle to 
bihalden/' This use of the dative infinitive in ME. is probably 
due to the fact that, as Hall points out, it is often used in OE. to 
translate the Latin gerundive in the genitive; cf. Bede (ed. 
Miller), 362/27, “swa my cel getydnes and gelaerednes to 
sprecenne ” translating the Latin “ tanta dicendi peritia/' 

B ich iseh, R is, C i seh. B has obviously the correct reading 
here, CR being variants of that reading. In C i seh the prefix 
has been taken as the pronoun, in R the e of seh has been taken 
as the beginning of the following eftsene. 

259 C moncunne. This may represent the OE. g. pi. moncynna , but 
it is more probably a scribal error for BR. moncunnes. 

260 heouenliche ‘ heavenly ones/ C inserts weoredes and probably 
preserves the reading of the original; cf. the Latin. 

261 in * on/ According to NED. this sense of in is partly due to a 

reaction from the blending of in with on in OE., partly also to the 
fact that it often translates Latin in and partly to a different 
notion in reference to the noun. Note that in this case it 
translates the Latin “ in throno mirabili/' For the meaning in 
OE. cf. Riddles (ed. F. Tupper), xli/98. “ Ne hafu ic in heafde 

hwite loccas,” and in ME. cf. SM. 23/15. “ peo pe heieft pe 

ant herieft in heouene, ant alle pe hinges pat eardift in eofSe.” 

263 pera^eines. C pertogeines. ' in comparison/ Neither word is 
recorded in this sense by NED. and the BR. form is not recorded 
at all before the 14th century. The C form is rare in ME. but 
cf. AW. f. 20. “ Nu we schulen sumhwet speoken of ower 

herunge a3ein uuel speche pet %e h er to3eines? tunen ower 
earen.” 

pear ... as 1 where/ As Hall points out per ... as meaning 
‘ where' are usually not separated in ME.; cf. AR. 74/6. " he is 

ase buruh wfSuten wal, her ase uerd mei in oueral.” 

265 3 etteft. OE. geatan. The -tt- in the pr. stem may, as Hall 
suggests, be due to the influence of ON. jatta, but it may also be 
due to the analogical levelling of the double consonant of the 
pa. t. (OE. geatte) into the present. 
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266 pa ‘ when/ For the meaning cf. O. & N. (C) 1690, “ po we come 
hiderward,” ‘ when we came hither/ 

ich . . . pollen. All MSS. differ; but since both B and R might 
be derived from C it is probable that C has the original reading. 
The only difficulty is that liht is neuter in OE. and so presumably 
still in this text; cf. pet liht. But the hire of RC. must refer to 
liht and if it occurred in the original then confusion of gender 
must have taken place. 

biseh ... .to. ‘ looked upon, beheld/ Hall compares O.E.H. 
ii, 145/9. “ pa biseh ure drihten mildeliche to hire penitence.” 

But to . . . bisihfi means ‘ look up to/ cf. Orison of Our Lady, 81. 
“ ilch mon, pet to pe bisihS pu 3iuest milce 7 ore,” and biseon to 
* look after, provide for '; cf. id. 134. “ pu miht lihtliche 3if pu 

wult al mi sor aleggen. and muchele bet biseon to me pen ich 
kunne siggen,” also O.E.M. 160/18. “ Bisih to me lauedi bri3t. 

Hwenne ich schal wende heonne.” 

267 Hall suggests that the omission in C is due to the fact that the C 
scribe probably took pe oftre pe beo§ buuen ham to refer to the 
archangles and so omitted. This is, perhaps, possible, but it is 
also possibly merely a scribal error. After writing 7 to the eye 
of the C scribe is caught by the following 7 to and he goes on 
from there. It is possible, too, since there is no mention of 
archangels in the Latin that C. retains the original ME. reading, 
7 . . . archangles being an interpolation due to the scribe of the 
common original of BR. 

pe oftre. According to Hall, the author probably meant by this 
the four and twenty elders and the four beasts in perpetual 
adoration about the throne (Rev. iv. 4-11). 

269 wordes ‘ hosts, companies/ Apparently the scribe of R did not 
understand the word in this form since, after writing it, he 
altered to ordres by erasing the w and inserting an r above the 
line after d. 

Nihe . . . beoft. Cf. O.E.H. i, 239/17. “ per he sit mid his 

derewrpe 3efered mid ni3en anglene had.” Cf. also Isidore, vi, 
137. “ Novem esse distinctiones, vel ordines angelorum sacrae 

scripturae testantur: id est, Angelos, Archangelos, Thronos, 
Dominationes, Virtutes, Principatus, Potestates, Cherubim et 
Seraphim.” 

271 onsihfte. Cf. AW. f. 114. “ purh hire onsihfte.” These seem to 

be the only occurrences of the word, which is probably due to 
confusion between OE. onsien and OE. sihS. 

274 pet ‘ because/ For the meaning cf. L. 9375. “ He wes glsed! 
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pat his ifon weoren daed, 77 Sir Beves (A), 4057, “ Beues was glad, 
pat he was come/ 7 The omission of ha in R and the form haren 
suggest another mistake due to dictation. 

275 igret. R igreiftet * prepared 7 gives quite good sense, but the 
Latin shows that BC are correct. 

278 poure . . . eorfte. All MSS. differ but C probably has the 
correct reading. The B scribe has omitted 0/which gives good 
sense, but the Latin indicates that of was in the original. This 
omission of of was probably in the original of BR since it is 
found also in R, which also omits in eorfte. In order to make this 
intelligible the R scribe has added pet . ... weren above 
the line. 

bigoten ‘ drenched. 7 Cf. SJ. 27/6. ' pat ha al were bigoten of 

pe blode. 77 

280 kinges 7 keiseres. A phrase taken over from the old heroic 

poetry except that the ON. kei sari has taken the place of the 
native casere , cf. Seafarer, 82. “ naeron nu cyningas ne caseras 

. . . swylce iu waeron. 77 

cunreadnes. R cunreades is OE. cynred/cynren but an OE. 
*cynr<zden does not seem to exist. The BC. form then must be 
from an unrecorded OE. *cynrceden or else due to contusion 

| between cynred and -rdiden as the second element of some words 
cf. ferrceden. 

281 ledenes. OE. Iceden ‘ Latin, 7 but already in OE. it seems to have 
developed the meaning of ‘ any foreign language 7 and from there 
it has come to have the general meaning of ‘ nation 7 in ME. 
alles. The B. MS. has a dot under the s, but it seems unlikely 
that this is meant as a dot of erasure and is probably only a 
casual mark of the pen. RC. have the usual alles and cf. also 
line 283. 

283 talden to ‘esteemed, accounted; 7 cf. SK. 88. “ant beon 
icleopet lefdi, pet feole telleS wel to. 7 But C has talden of 
which is the more usual construction; cf. O. & N. (C). 340. 
“ pat me ne telp of par nogt wrp 77 ; AW. f. 53. “ ah tele$ lutel 
prof. 77 

286 cunfessurs . A technical theological term, the correct meaning 
of which is ' Those who avow their religion in the face of danger 
and adhere to it under persecution and torture, but do not suffer 
martyrdom. 7 But the word seems to have had a more general 
meaning; cf. Edward the Confessor. 

287 haliche is an obvious scribal error for RC. haliliche. 

C blisse gives good sense but the Latin indicates that the original 
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had the plural. The C form is presumably due to the omission 
of the contraction for n. 

288 pet . . . ehnen. In the Latin this phrase is applied to the monks. 
It is perhaps significant that the remainder of the words apply¬ 
ing to the monks have been completely omitted by the author. 
This omission may have been deliberate, or it may indicate that 
a different version of the Latin was used by the ME. adapter; cf. 
also note to 298. 

290 Since the texts of the KGr. seem to have been written primarily 
for the use of nuns, it is not surprising that the author expands 
considerably the section of his original dealing with the holy 
maidens. This is practically the only part of the description of 
heaven which is expanded by the ME. adapter. With this 
passage Hall compares AS. Homilies, ed. Assmann, 42/460-72 
(Aelfric de Virginitate) , and HM. 24/240-256. 

ferreden. Cf. SK. 2309. ‘ i pe feire ferreden of uirgines in 

heouene." 

291 ilikest towart engles. Cf. HM. 16/151. “ pn ofearnest, meiden, 

to beon englene euening i pe eche blisse of heouene," id. 24/249. 
“ ham is bihaten to singen witS engles, hwas feolahes ha beoft." 
feolahlukest * best fitted as companions to rejoice and be glad 
with them/ The form is an isolated superlative of ME. fela^lic 
from ON. felagi ( comrade' + OE. lice. For an explanation 
of the form of the superlative, see Accidence, p. 98. 

292 flesches lake “ desires of the flesh/' Hall suggests that the use 
of lake in this connection was perhaps suggested by Rom. vii. 23. 
“ Video autem aliam legem in membris meis .... captivantem 
me in lege peccati." 

cunde ‘ nature.' For, this meaning cf. O. & N. (C). 276. “ vor 

ri3te cunde ich am so kene"; O.E.H. ii, 31/6. “ heald pin 

cunde," ‘ follow nature/ 

293 C leadden. Due either to a scribal error or to the levelling of the 
double consonant of the past into the present, cf. 3 etteft. The 
tense is present as in BR. as shown by the following wunieft. 

as ‘ where.' For the meaning cf. AW. f. 46, “ i ierusalem as he 
wunede." According to Hall, RC. correctly have a full stop 
after wunieft. In B. there seems to be a definite mark in the MS. 
not at all like a full stop, more like a comma, but which may 
conceivably cover an original stop. 

295 R. omits pe . . . singen . Hall suggests that the arrangement 
of the lines in C shows how the mistake arose from similar 
endings of two lines:— 
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na tunge tellen. Alle ha singe® 
fat ter beo®. Ah hare song ne 
mahe nane buten heo singen 
Se swote smal ham folhe® hwi 

But this involves the assumption that the line-endings of C 
agreed with those of the lost original of R, an assumption for 
which we have no further proof. It is probable enough that, 
after writing singeft the eye of the scribe was caught by the 
following singen and he went on from there. 
ah . . . singen. Cf. HM. 24/251, “ pet swete song . . . pet nan 
habbe ne mei, bute meiden ane, singen in heouene,” id. 30/311. 
“ pis song, ne muhen nane buten heo singen/' 

298 for . . . ihereft. This sentence appears both in DM. and in the 
KGr. but not in the Latin original as printed by Migne. Since 
DM. never expands his original elsewhere, presumably this 
sentence also appeared in his original which must have differed 
from the text which has been preserved. 
for .... bisocnen ' in order to receive their petitions.' 

300 pet . . . there ®. The RC scribes seem to have had some difficulty 
here. The R scribe ruins the sense by transcribing halden as 
walden and attempts to emend by inserting he above the line 
before walden . The C scribe has apparently read ihereft as 
there ® which he takes to be a mistake for him hereft. 

301 Ah . . . sunderlepes. ‘ But now that you have described so well 
each of the blessed in a paragraph, tell us somewhat as to what 
joy is common to all alike.' R. places the stop after sumhwet 
and gives a possible sense, but C. with the stop after sunderlepes 
is better and probably represents the original. 

302 setnesse. OE. setness, properly ‘ ordinance, arrangement,' is here 
by extension ‘ order, class/ So Hall, but there seems to be no 
other example of this meaning in either Old or Middle English. 
On the other hand the sense “ paragraph, sentence " seems to be 
the usual meaning and that gives quite a good sense here. R. 
has the isolated tosetnesse possibly, as Hall suggests, correspond¬ 
ing to an OE. Ho-setness 1 division into paragraphs ' and it 
may be the original word for which the BC. scribes have sub¬ 
stituted the more familiar setnesse. But it is possible, too, that 
the R. form is merely a mistake for te setnesse with te as the 
article. Wagner emends to swetnesse , but all the MSS have 
setnesse which gives quite good sense so that emendation is 
unnecessary. 

306 In the punctuation of C. murie goes with loft-song, in BR. with 
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met. Both readings give good sense, but on the whole C. is 
probably the better. 

loft-song. OE. lof-song ‘ song of praise/ According to Miss 
Mack the ME. form is due to the development of a final -t. 
Such a development is unusual but cf. Modern English hest t < 
OE. hSs. 

310 Lines luue goes on to explain the nature of each of the seven joys, 
the scribe marking off each section with a special capital. He 
has, however, omitted one at her 342. 

brihtre. Cf. SK. 1665. “ seouen siftes brihtre pen beo pe sunne." 
SM. 54/1. “ i pe blisse of heouene, ]?ear ha schineS seoueualt 

schenre pen pe sunne/' The phrase is a common one in the 
KGr. cf. also HM. 56/593, AR. 100/4, Aelfric, Lives of the 
Saints, i. 538/820. 

311 buten . . . swine. Hall quotes “ current et non laborabunt," 
Isa. xl. 31. C swing. It is difficult to say whether this is a 
scribal error or whether it represents a genuine phonetic change. 
It may be a reverse spelling indicating the unvoicing of final -ng 
to -nc. Less probably it may indicate the voicing of final -c. 
Cf. C long, line 62 (BR. lone). 

312 ha. R aa gives quite good sense, but is unlikely to be correct. It 
is probably another mistake due to dictation. 

in a steal ‘ in one station, condition/ i.e. as compared with 
man's life on earth. Cf. Job. xiv. 2. “ numquam in eodem 

statu permanet," ‘ never continueth in one stay.' 

R godd is due to the scribe taking the word as the noun instead 
of the adjective as in BC. 

318 nebbe to nebbe. Cf. HM. 22/215. “ ant secheS erst upon hire, 

nebbe to nebbe." Probably a reminiscence of i Cor. xiii. 2. 
“ tunc autem facie ad faciem." 

319 reades. R., as usual, transcribes carelessly, transposing runes 

and reades and omitting domes. For the passage cf. AW. f. 25. 
“ iseon ant understonde per l godes dearne runes ant his derue 
domes." SM. 18/25. “ Deore-wurSe drihtin, pah pine domes 

dearne beon." 

320 sea dingle. Translating Latin abyssus , the meaning evidently 
being ‘ depth, hollow;' cf. the modern dialectal meaning ‘ deep 
narrow cleft between hills.' This is the first recorded occurrence 
of the word, which does not appear again in literature until used 
by Drayton who, perhaps significantly, was born in Warwick¬ 
shire. There are also rare examples of the word in place-names; 
it is known for example as a field name in Worcestershire; see 
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la Dingle (1275), la Dyngle (1299), EPNS. vol. IV (Worcester¬ 
shire), p. 390. It is known also as the name of a district in 
Liverpool, de Dingyll (1296); see E. Ekwall, The Place-names of 
Lancashire , Manchester, 1922, p. 115. Professor Mawer also 
suggests that the word may be the first element of Dingley in 
Northants, see EPNS. X, p. 164. It is worth noting that with 
the possible exception of the Northants example the word seems 
to be definitely West Midland and may be another example of a 
specifically West Midland word. The etymology of the word is 
completely unknown; NED. suggests that it may be a phonetic 
doublet of a word dimble in the same sense and known from the 
16th century and compares cramble and crangle. This is possible 
enough, but since the etymology of dimble is as obscure as that of 
dingle , it throws little light on the problem and the etymology 
of the word still remains obscure. 

ha seoft . . . etc. Cf. AW. f. 25. “ alle peo in heouene seoti i 

godd alle ping.” 

324 hi ham idon “ acted towards them.” For this idiom cf. O.E.H. 

i. 51. " pene we to sunbote cume$. penne do we bi ure sunne 

al swa me dea$ bi pe deade.” 

325 deorewtiffte. R muchele. Probably the eye of the R scribe has 
been caught by the preceding muchele. 

327 se muchel. RC. omit, probably correctly since the correlatives 
are Se gleade . . . pet ne mei. 

328 munne. Cf. SK. 1697. “ ant monie ma murhSen pen alle men 

mahten wh 5 hare muS munnen, ant tellen wi <5 tungen.” 
spealie. Tolkien ( Essays and Studies xiv, 125) gives this as an 
example of the ea spelling for OE. e which is occasionally found 
in these texts so, apparently, deriving it from OE. spellian. But 
in this text such an OE. form should give an infinitive spelli(n) 
with the -in ending after a long-stem syllable. Hence a more 
probable derivation is from OFr. espeler, and as examples of 
the spelling ea for e in French loans cf. leattres 77, beast, SM. 
26/9, etc. 

330 Euchan . . . ahne. Cf. Twelfth Cent. Horn. 120/11, “ ylc blissaeft 
on opres gode ant on opres murMe, swa on his ajene.” 

331 ase . . . alle. ' as many joys as there are saints in heaven. 

333 hwen ' since/ For this meaning cf. HM. 10/98. “ Hwen pus 

is of riche, hwet wenest tu of pe poure.” 

[335 gleadeft of f rejoices in/ of is common with the adjective in ME. 
but rare with the verb. Cf. however, La3amon 14326. “ Inne 

saexe londe. whser swa aei du^el gladieft of drenche.” 
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wiftuten ei etlunge 1 beyond all estimate/ Cf. HM. 56/591. 
" wiSuten ei etlunge/' R. eilunge might, perhaps, be trans¬ 
lated as ' without any annoyance ', taking eilunge to be a verbal 
noun from eilin * to injure, annoy/ but it is obviously a scribal 
error. 

336 Neomeft . . . etc. The Latin of this passage is clear enough and 
Hall suggests that if hu be read for pet (338), the English gives a 
similar turn of expression and sense. This is true enough and 
the emendation is tempting, but all MSS. have pet and it is 
difficult to see how this could be a mistake for hu. If we emend 
the pet to 3 et we obtain a fair sense, but the objection is that here 
again it is difficult to see how a 3 could have been mistaken for a 
p and, since the mistake must have appeared in the common 
original of all MSS. that original could not have been the author's 
autograph copy. Hall translates the pet as * yet' but without 
remarking on the sense. If we accept this emendation the 
meaning of the text would be f Take heed then that, even if the 
heart of any one man can never find room for its own joy taken 
separately (so wonderfully great is the joy of the individual) yet 
it does receive into itself so many and so great joys (of others). 
Hence our Lord said to those who had pleased him—“ Enter 
into the joy of thy Lord." You must all enter therein and all 
be drenched in it, for it can by no means enter into you.' 

338 R. iseide ‘ meant, taken.' For this use of seggen cf. AW. f. 57, 
“ of pe wind drahinde in for luue of hereword seiS as ich seide." 
HM. 5/27, “ And seift syon, ase muchel on englische leodene, ase 
heh sihfie." 

342 neomen. According to Hall, used in the absolute sense of 
‘ betake itself, proceed,' the in being a mere repetition of the 
preceding in. For this meaning of neomen , cf. GE. 745, “ And 
heften he nam to mirie dale "; Bestiary, 369, “ nimeS anon to $e 
net. 7 nime$ hem Sere." There is, apparently, an ellipsis of 
wei , and with the above quotations cf. GE. 2251, “ So nomen he 
forS weie rigt." For a similar ellipsis of wei with ches see Sir 
Tristrem 2221, “ Anon of lond he ches " as compared with GE. 
2736, <f his weige SeSen ches." The repetition of prepositions is 
not uncommon in this group cf.; AR. 290/29, “ Hef up, forpi, 
mid treowe bileaue ant mid herdie, up pine preo uingres." 

343 lusti ‘ finding pleasure ' (translating the Latin sine fasti‘dio) , an 
adjective formed from OE. lust ‘ pleasure.' 

344 loftsonges. Hall proposes to emend to loftsonge as in R. and 
emendation in some form certainly seems necessary. But 
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loftsonges also appears in C which suggests that it also stood in 

s the original. Probably the reading of the original was, as in C, 
in his loftsonges with a change from pi. to sg. The original of 
BR. miswrote pis for his and the R. scribe then corrected 
loftsonges to loftsonge whilst the B. scribe mechanically repro¬ 
duced his original. 

347 Ha beo% . . . etc. Cf. AW. f. 24. “ Alle peo in heouene schule 

beon ase swifte! as is nu monnes f>oht. as is pe sunne gleam pe 
smit from est 1 into west, as pe ehe opened (AR. ant tuneft) . . . 
pet te bodi schal beon hwer se eauer pe gast wule in an hond- 
hwile.” 

548 tuneS. Hall quotes i Cor. xv. 52, “ in momento, in ictu oculi ” 
and also HM. 35/357, “ as tu turnest pin hond ” though it is 
difficult to tell what exactly he means by the latter quotation. 
Cf. however, the quotation from AW. given above. 

355 nowher neh. ‘ nowhere near, falling far short of reality/ A 
phrase often found in this group; cf. HM. 10/97. “ nis hit 
nower neh gold al per ter schineft; SK. 2094, etc. 

neh. C seh. is obviously the correct reading and since neh also 
appears in R. it was presumably already present in the common 
original of BR. The mistake seems to be due to the influence 
of the preceding words with initial n. 

356 half So also C., but R. has al. Both readings give quite good 
sense, but, according to Hall, R. is nearest to the original. But 
this does not altogether follow from the Latin and, in an 
adaptation such as this, the exact reading of the Latin original is 
of little importance. Since both C. and B. agree it is much more 
likely that they preserve the correct reading especially as the R. 
text contains numerous mistakes about here. Wagner emends 
to “ ah nowfter ne seh ich al,/ne pet %et pet ich iseh/ne con ich 
half tellen/’ 

358 ejfter pi sih$e. ' in accordance with what you saw/ 

359 bisift him ‘ takes heed to himself/ For the meaning cf. AW. f. 
36, “ J>enne as pe brid deft ha mot wel biseon hire, bilokin hire on 
euch half/' 

360 unwine. C. has the pi. unwines , and it is possible that the BR. 
form retains the old i-stem n. acc. pi. ending in -e. But the 
form of the verb suggests that it is more likely to be sg. As a 
loan word we should expect weorreft to have been borrowed into 
the 2nd Weak Class; cf. the word in SM. where it has the -int¬ 
ending in the infinitive. Consequently the form in -tfft must be 
3rd sg. pr. since the pi. would be in -sft, cf. SM. 38/3, “ purh hwas 
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heaste heane %e hali men, 7 hearmiS 7 weorrift hare werkes. 7 
Hence the form here is presumably sg. and probably, though 
not necessarily, the reading of the original. 

362 blisse . . . bale. A common conjunction in ME. cf. SK. 1755, 
" in blisse buten euch bale 77 ; Pearl (ed. Osgood), 17/373, “ my 
blysse, my bale 3e han ben bope. 77 

R. has wiftuten balesift, a somehwat rare word in ME. but cf. SM. 
52/34. “ to blisse bute balesiS, to wunne buten euch wa.” 

O.E.H. i. 185/16, “ eorpe. pet is fikel. and fals. and al imengd 
wip balewsiS. and wi$ bitternesse. 77 

363 folhin 7 ifinden. As Hall points out BR. folhin ' to follow after, 
to practice 7 does not suit the context, but C. fonden 7 ifinden on 
the other hand gives good sense and a characteristic combination, 
cf. line 239. Probably another example of a mistake in the 
common original of BR. 


hwet . . . etc. Hall quotes “ Quis ergo nos separabit a charitate 
Christi? .... Certus sum enim quia neque mors neque vita 


. . . poterit nos separare a charitate Dei 77 (. Rom. viii. 35, 38, 

39 -) 

364 halden us peonne * keep away from him.’ Cf. O.E.H. i. 69/264. 
" halde we us from uniwil. 77 peonne ‘ thence 7 is more usually 
applied to a place and only rarely to a person as here. 

365. wunne. C. pine gives quite good sense but the alliteration 
suggests that BR. have the reading of the original. The mistake 
is one which would be very easily made, a wynn mistaken for a p. 
The following line numbers refer to the R. MS. 

364 haueft. The subject is he contained in the preceding line. 

tresures. A mistake for tresurers as shown by C. tresorers. This 
is apparently the first recorded occurrence of the word and it is 
not given by NED. which gives the first occurrence as c. 1290. 
E. Conf. in S. Eng. Leg. i, 442. “ At salesburi. . . prouendes of 

churches he hadde and was tresurer. 77 

366. under his wengen ‘ if we have his protection. 7 According to 
Hall the phrase comes from Ps. lx. 5, “ protegar in velamento 
alarum tuarum. 77 

367 warschipe. C. has rihtwisnesse , thus agreeing with the Latin, 
where Iustitia pronounces judgment, Fortitudo executes it, 
whilst Temperantia urges the acceptance of the judgment. 

369. farlac . . . strencfte. C. omits; probably the eye of the scribe 
after writing farlac was caught by the following farlac and he 
continued from there. 

370 ende ‘ quarter, district. 7 For this meaning cf. SM. 36/30, “ tu 
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pe ane hauest ouergan yi feader 7 ti moder, meies 7 mehes ba, 7 
al ye ende yet tu 7 heo habbeft in ieardet 5 ; SK. 587. “ ye 

alreleste ende ” translating the Latin “ de remotis partibus.” 
nu qucfo he. Probably fearlac appeared in the original as in C. 
The R. scribe omitted and then tried to emend by adding he 
above the line. 

372 lessere . . . sondes. ‘ of less importance than that of the 
messenger of mirth/ Apparently the C. scribe took the - es 
of the genitive in his original to be the pi. and hence C. sonden , 
though this may be an isolated form of the OE. g. sg. of weak 
nouns, OE. sondan. 

licwurfte ne icweme. For the combination cf. AR. 326/13, “ no 
ping pet he euer deft nis Gode licwurfte ne icweme/' 

373 ow C. inserts quoft meaft, thus agreeing with the Latin where 
Temperantia says these words. 

stunde. C. stude . Both readings give good sense but R. is 
probably correct since the omission of a contraction seems a 
more plausible mistake than the insertion of one. 

378 slutted. ON. stytta a word characteristic of this group and 
usually used of cutting short a discourse; cf. AW. f. 18, “ pa 
ne neauer cuften ha stutten hare cleappe,” but SM. 22/20. " pe 

mone 7 te steorren, pe walkeft bi pe lufte, ne stutteft ne ne stude- 
gift, ah sturieft aa mare/' 

380 halt him stille. C. omits; and by taking lustneft and fondeft (382) 
as 3rd pi. pr. instead of imp. pi. quite a good sense can be made 
out of it, but R. is probably the correct reading. 

382 lustneft . . . etc . ‘ Listen now to his teaching and let each one, 

because of these two messengers whom he has heard, strive ever 
in discharge of his office to keep his watch and to guard faith¬ 
fully against the entrance of every vice/' 

387 ymeles. An adjective used as a noun, a usage which seems to 
have been particularly common with this word, cf. AW. f. 56, 
“ te spece of prude pet ich cleopede presumptio. 3ef me wat 
bwuch sunne hit is. 3ef me hit nat nawt! penne is hit 3emeles 
under accidie, pet ich slawfte cleopede/' 

hire is the correct form, since sawle is feminine. C. his shows 
decay of grammatical gender. 

388 The C. reading probably preserves the reading of the original. 

392 pet is. C. pe wise . Both readings give good sense and either 

may represent the original. 

tuhten 7 teachen. For this combination cf. PM. (T) 272, " al 
pat pe lofte gost hem tihte to and taihte.” 
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Morris wrongly makes tuhten 7 ieachen depend on husebonde. In 
Specimens they are made to depend on wule , which is possible; 
but Hall who suggests that they depend on ah, which governs the 
whole series of infinitives, penchen awecchen, biseon, habben , 
leaden, tuhten 7 teachen, witen, is more probably correct. 

393 C. drake is obviously correct, R. teache being probably due to the 
preceding teachen. 

dihteft 7 demeft ‘ arranges and decrees to be done/ The com¬ 
bination is rare, but cf. SK. (C) 1460, “ al ich wule dihten pe 
domen of mi kinedom ”; La3amon 7221, " he dihte feole domes/' 

394 perfore. According to Hall, this is a blundering anticipation 
of the following pe fowr. 

298 ontent . ‘ inflames/ Cf. SK. 1402, ‘ pe hali gast pe, in furene 
tungen, ontende pe apostles”; O.E.H. i 185/6, “ Ontend me 
wi$ pe blase, of pi leitinde loue.” 

399 ant e. A curious form, probably a mistake for ant te due to 
dictation. 

402 iohan. He is probably the copyist and may be the author of 
the verse which follows. For such additions by the copyist cf. 
AW. f. 117, “ pench o pi writere i pine beoden sum chearre! ne 
beo hit ne se lutel. Hit turned pe to gode! pet tu bidest for 
opre SJ. 79/18. “ Ant he pet her least, on wrat swa as he 

cu8e/' 

405 swa ‘ accordingly,' i.e. by reading it. 

409 pet lif ‘ such a life.' 
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PHONOLOGY. (MS. BODLEY 34). 

OE. a . 

Before a nasal consonant OE. a is regularly rounded to 0 as 
in fondin 239, inyong 35, mon 9, etc. Unrounded vowels in 
ant 10, etc., anan 114, are due to lack of stress. The eo in 
hweonene (OE. hwanori) 66, etc. and peonne (OE. panon) 149, 
is probably due to the analogy of heonne (OE. heonan). nalde , 
walde 7, etc. are descended from Anglian forms in a with varia¬ 
tion from WS. wolde , nolde, due to gradation, wrahtte 81, is 
from an OE. form in a , cf. Corpus Gloss gewarht. In dreaien 
(OE. dragan) 221, the ea may be due to the analogy of other 
verbs of that conjugation with back-mutation in the infinitive, 
or possibly may be a spelling for cb levelled into the infinitive 
from the 2nd and 3rd sg.pr.ind. 

OE.cb. 

cb (fronting of Gmc. a) usually appears as e : efter 11, gledd 
223, hwet 66, etc. Spellings with ea are occasionally found as 
forbearneS 113, which may represent OE. forbcernan or possibly 
Ang. forbernan. leatere 112, smeale 77, are probably due to 
forms with back-mutation of cb in the oblique cases, glead 
217, etc., gleadschipes 331, 332, are probably also on the analogy 
of forms of the word with back-mutation, fonnealte 114, may 
be from Ang. formcelt , WS. formielt and wearliche 5 (cf. warliche 
43, 192), may be from confusion with OE, wcerlice. a is found 
occasionally as in blake 119. In war 210, wavre 154, warliche 
43, 192, warschipe 40, etc. the a is probably due to the retracting 
influence of w. forwalleft 113, lahhinde 228, are from Anglian 
forms with lack of fronting and fracture and subsequent 
mutation of the a to cb (Ang. forwcellan , hlcehhan ). habbe 
122, etc. is from the analogy of those parts of the present 
stem with a. schape 132, is usually given as from Mercian 
gesccep but there seems no other evidence for such a development 
after a palatal in this text. Possibly from OM. *gesceapn 
n.acc.pl. with back mutation of cb , subsequent shift of stress 
and absorption of the front element of the diphthong by the 
preceding palatal. 0 appears in quo $ 151, etc. due to lack of 
stress and the rounding influence of the w. 3 ef 30, is probably 
from an OE. form uninfluenced by the preceding palatal. 
hwen 28, etc., pen 310, etc., penne 67, etc. are from the alternative 
OE. forms in cb (OE. hwanne, panne , hw&nne, pcenne). biseh 
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266, iseh 129, etc., seh 355, are probably on the analogy of 
fieh (OE. fleah ), cf. Chaucerian flaugh on the analogy of saugh . 
schal 23, etc. is possibly from an unstressed form in ce which 
has not undergone the later raising of ce to e owing to lack of 
stress, cf. VPs. cet, ficet by the side of et, Set. 

OE. 

OE. e usually remains, forget 28, 181, 3 ef 6, etc., 3 eueft 95, 
177, 3 elden 325, 3 eldeft 228, 3 elpeft 202, 3 et 256, etc., scheld 172, 
are from OE. forms without palatalization, ea is found in 
beast 359 (cf. best 70), possibly in forbearneft 113, which may 
represent VPs. forbernan , and in some French loans leattres 
77, spealie 328. The i in rihenin 94, is due to the influence of 
the following k. chele no, schekeft 142, are probably from the 
^-mutation of OE. ce ; it is improbable that the preceding palatal 
has exerted any influence though the result would be the same 
in any case. 

OE. i. 

OE. i usually remains, hinted 76, 150, hinges 280, pilcheclut 
137, are from LOE. forms in which the y had been unrounded 
before the following consonant, istirret 262, is from an Anglian 
form with lack of fracture before r + consonant (cf. VPs. 
afirran). rihte 54, etc., sihfte 17, etc. are from Anglian forms 
with smoothing of io to i before ht and AS. In welcume 243, the 
adverb wel has been substituted for the original wil~. wjit 215, 
is probably a scribal error. For wide, wulleft see under y. 

OE. 0 . 

OE. 0 usually remains, greot (OE. grot) 101, is probably due 
to confusion with OE. greot “ grit.” In dehtren 39, 210, 218, 
the mutated vowel of the dative sg. has been levelled into the pi. 
The initial a in such forms as anan 114, a^ein 22, etc., apet 25, 
etc. is due to lack of stress. For walde, nalde , wrahtte see 
under a . 

OE. u. 

OE. u remains, written u; no examples of spellings with 0 
due to French scribal influence are to be found, schulen 192* 
etc., schulde 171, have u already in OE. 

OE. y. 

OE. y usually remains, written u, and so also with ON. y in 
loan words. In nowcin (ON. nauftsyn) 176, etc., the y has been 
unrounded to i before the following nasal, cf. hinges , kimeft. 
wide 46, wulleft 312, are descended from OE. forms with y due 
to the rounding influence of w. On blufteliche see note to line 87. 
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OE. a. 

OE. d usually remains, written a, but aa is found in ad 58, 
98, etc. The e in se 21, etc., ase 11, etc. may be due to the 
unstressed development of WS. swa but more probably repre¬ 
sents Ang. swe. ohwider 27, is probably due to the influence of 
nohwider. On the u in wumme see note to line 144. For ofter,. 
nowfter, nohwer see under 0. For easkest, easkeft see under a . 2 

OE. ce> 

OE. ce 1 (< fronting of WG. a: Non-WS. e) usually appears 
as e. The ea in cunreadnes 280 y fearlac 68, etc., offearen 61, etc., 
reader 191, reade 154, reades 319, readliche 23, pear (cf. per 29, 
etc.) 358, probably indicates a slack vowel due to the influence 
of r . In deadbote 82, the first element is possibly due to con¬ 
fusion with OE. dead. mea$ 41, etc., meaftful 212, are difficult. 
There seems to be no doubt that the ce in OE. map is ce 1 yet 
this word and its compounds are invariably spelt ea in the KGr. 
with, apparently, no reason for any lowering of the vowel. 
leote 43, 3rd sg.pr.s. of Icetan has been explained as by analogy 
with beoreriy eoten, etc. (see Bonner Beitr'age , XV, 128) but the 
analogy hardly seems convincing. It may be due to the 
levelling of the vowel of the old reduplicating preterite, Ang. 
leort, into the present. The eo in vnmeofo 51, is due to con¬ 
fusion of eo and ea other examples of which are found in the 
Group. 

OE. a 2 

OE. ce 2 (< i-mutation of Gmc. ai) is usually written ea y 
probably [§]. The e in flesch 108, etc., lest 59, lesten 192, 
probably indicates a tense e due to the influence of the following 
s. snmdel 148, 237, 307, has e due to lack of stress and early 
shortening, pen 171, if from the dative (OE. pam) y is due 
to early shortening, but it may be accusative (OE. pone, pane), 
ei 46, etc., is OE. cenig. euch 18, etc., is OE. aghwylc . Since 
other forms of the verb easkest 75, easkeft 82, 230, show an 
infinitive in -in, the ea is probably due to confusion between 
OE. ascian, cescan . 

OE. e. 

OE. e remains, invariably written e. 

OE. f. 

OE. i remains, written i. hird 13, etc., probably represents 
OE. hired but may also be due to ON. hirft. For blufteliche see 
under y . 
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OE. 6. 

OE. o remains, written o. ofter 20, etc., nowfter 157, etc., 
nohwer 51, 67, are descended from forms which already have 6 
in OE. ohwider 27, is probably due to the influence of OE. 
nohwider. seoft (OE. sop) 245, is probably due to a scribal 
error; cf. soft 193, 358. 

OE. u . 

OE. u remains, written u, e.g. hus 7, etc., muft 55, etc. No 
examples of the spelling with ou are to be found in the KGr. 

OE. y. 

OE. y remains, written u y e.g. cuften 257 , Jure 78, etc. 

OE. ea. 

OE. ea before r + consonant: ea is found in heard 125, etc., 
hearm 127, hearmin 313, ofearneft 146. a is invariable after w\ 
hiderwart 150, inwarde 78, inwardliche 264, swarte 77, 97, towart 
89, etc., unwarnede 170, warde 1, etc., wardi 153, warnin 69, etc., 
warneft 38, warni 46, warne 168. On the e in perf see note to 
line 185. The i-mutation appears as e in derne ^T^ y ferd 163. 

OE. ea before l + consonant: the regular forms are descended 
from the Anglian type without fronting or fracture as in al n, 
etc., bald 197, 202, calde 113, fallinde 192, etc. ea appears 
only in the second element of alwealdent 241, 254, which is 
possibly due to WS. ecclesiastical influence. The f-mutation 
appears as a in forwalleft 113, which probably represents Anglian 
wcellan (WS. wiellan) since transitive uses of weallan do not 
appear in OE. 

OE. ea before h + consonant: the ea has undergone the 
regular Anglian smoothing to ce before h giving a in ME. as in 
mahte 122, etc. The ^-mutation appears as a in lahhinde 228, 
from an OE. form in ce. On the forms biseh , iseh, seh see under 

ce. 

OE. ea as the Mercian back-mutation of ce is found in gleadien 
238, 291, gleadeft 335, igleadet 229, gleadunge 305, etc., heateft 119, 
heatieft 120, heatel 139, meaften 107, nease 105, 121, neauele 107. 
In feader 126, etc. the ea has probably been generalized through¬ 
out the declension from the g.sg. (cf. VPs. g.sg. feadur). In 
weattres 109, the ea is probably due to back-mutation of ce since 
this is the invariable spelling in the KGr. and there are forms 
of the word, though not recorded in OE., which show a back 
vowel in the second syllable, cf. OSw. Vcetur. In steal (OE. 
steel) 312, the ea may be a spelling for ce but is more probably 
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generalized from those parts of the declension which have 
back-mutation. Similarly in feared 3rd sg.pr. 20, glead 217, 
225, 327, gleadschipes 331, 332, the ea is probably analogical 
from those forms of the words which normally have back- 
mutation. Back-mutation is lacking in care 162, carien 175, 
180. In bale 102, 140, 363, stale 74, the a is probably due to 
Anglian lack of fronting and fracture before l 4- consonant 
(oblique cases: balw -, stalw-). cwakien 351, cwakie 142, maker 
59, wakere 62, 154, probably have a due to early retraction 
of ce after w. 

hare 19, etc. is probably from an OE. form in ea (cf. VPs. 
heara ) with development due to lack of stress, ha 97, etc., 
ham 14, etc. are due to analogical levelling of the vowel of the 
genitive, or possibly to the weakening of EME. ho, hom (OE. 
heo , heom ). am 68, etc., is from the Anglian cam with a develop¬ 
ment due to lack of stress. 

OE. eo. 

OE. eo from various sources is usually written eo, though it 
has brobably been monophthongised to [5]. 

OE. eo before r 4- consonant is usually written eo. In were 
81, werkes 70, herenift 233, Anglian smoothing of eo to e before 
-rc has taken place, derueft 98, 112, probably has e from the 
analogy of the adjective derf (ON. djarfr). On dorc see note to 
line 141. 

OE. eo before h and h + consonant has been smoothed to e in 
feh 162, 219 , fehte 173. In briht 261, 290, brihtre 310, brihtnesse 
246, rihte 54, etc., rihtwise 207, rihtwisnesse 41, etc. later raising 
of the e to i has taken place. 

Before If, eo appears as the fracture of e in seolfq, etc., seoluen 
5, etc. eo as the fracture of i before r 4- consonant appears in 
feorr 44, 2 j$, feorren 61. istirret 262, is probably due to lack of 
fracture. 

OE. eo as the back-mutation of e appears in heouene 158, etc., 
heouenliche 260, 293. Specifically Anglian are abeoren 135, 
breoken 8, 30, freoteft 104, speoken 67, feole 331, weole 174, 
weoleful 262. tintreohen 284, the regular form in the KGr., 
shows lack of smoothing. 

OE. eo as the back-mutation of i is found in cleopeft 42, 
icleopet 40, neomen 342, neome 354, neomeft 336, seoften 228, 
seouenfald 304, seoueuald 310, seouefte 306, peose 106, unweotenesse 
193. neome 159, bineome 12, are analogical forms. 

weor- usually appears as wur- as in iwur^en 28, 321, iwurfteft 
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ioi, wurfteft 161. In world 117, etc., worldlich 184, 0 is found 
already in OE.; cf. VPs. world . wordes (OE. weorod) 269, is 
probably a scribal error, warpe 47, is due to the influence of 
ON. varpa. 

sweo- gives su- in suster 47, etc., sustren 217, etc., though ON. 
systir may have exerted some influence on this word. 

In scheome 127, the e is probably inserted merely to show the 
front nature of the preceding palatal, cf. OE. sceamu , scomu , 
sceomu. 

OE. ea. 

OE. ea is usually written ea [§]. Anglian smoothing to e 
before c } g , h , has taken place in ec 70, ehnen 55, etc., heh 
241, etc. In ytteft 265, the e is due to shortening before a 
double consonant, gret 76, may be on the analogy of the 
comparative and superlative where ea would be shortened. 
In ischawed 277, schaweft 257, schawede 285, schawere 249, 
schad 190, the a is due to a shifting of the stress and subsequent 
absorption of the front element of the diphthong by the preced¬ 
ing palatal, tah 13, etc., pah 23, etc. are from Anglian peek 
(< peak) with early shortening due to lack of stress. The 
V-mutation is e as in alesen 258, echen 103, for^eme^ 182, heren 
133, 231, etc. 

OE. eo . 

OE. eo is usually written eo. In drehen 114, dreheft 181, 
smoothing to e before a following g has taken place. 0 is 
found before w in fowr 39, etc., ow 69, etc., trowfie 86, 87, but 
compare treowe 170, reowftful 130. The Anglian ^-mutation 
appears in deore 34, etc., peoster 263. neod 226, shows variation 
from usual Anglian ned due to ablaut ( neod < *neu§- : ned < 
*neadi < *nau$i-) . For posternesse 94, see note. 

OE. c. 

When representing the OE. back consonant k is found before 
a following e or i but elsewhere c remains. Initially cw- remains, 
the only exception being quo% 151, etc. which invariably has 
the French spelling with qu-. ah 28, etc. is from Anglian ah 
not WS. ac. 

The double back consonant is represented by - ck - in picke 
94, pickest 108. 

OE. palatal c is regularly represented by ch. calde 113, care 
162, carien 175, 180, are from OE. forms with a back consonant. 
In hwucche 15, etc., swucche 209, palatal c has been doubled, 
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possibly on the analogy of the g.pl. (hwylcra > hwylccra), but 
more probably as a means of indicating the ph In pulli 352, 
353, a final c has been lost owing to lack of stress; cf. pulliche 175. 
The double palatal consonant is represented by -cch in dreccheft 
98, etc., but by -ch- in smeche 96, smechunge 17. 

OE. g. 

When representing the OE. back consonant g is the regular 
spelling. The 3 in a^ulteft 53 (cf. gulteX S 20), 3 eaft 164, 3 uldene 
184, is probably due to a scribal error. On in^ong see note 
to line 35. 

When representing the front consonant the regular spelling 
is with 3 but g is found in sunegin 194. OE. initial and medial 
ge- when unstressed is found as i, e.g. ibore 148, iwurften 28, 
icwiddet 276, unimete 255, etc. Medially in conjunction with 
vowels:— e (< WS. cb) 4- 3 gives ei as in dei 32, 280, feier 224, 
255, iseid 302, etc. islein 126, is from Ang. geslegen (WS. 
geslcegen, cf. VPs. slegen). set 303, seist 301, sei% 6, etc. are 
from the alternative forms of the verb with e (WS. cb). In 
dreaien 221, the front g of the 2nd and 3rd sg.pr.ind. (OE. 
drcegst, drcegp) has been levelled into the infinitive, e + 3 
gives ei as in a^ein 22, eilin 313, wei 184, etc. freined 71, is 
from the alternative form of the verb in e (OE. fregnan). In 
isehen 84, etc. (Ang. gesegen) the back consonant of the pa.t.pl. 
(Ang. gesegon) has been levelled into the pa.p. i 4- 3 medially 
gives -ih in nihe 269, wiheles 168, but i finally as in eadi 260, 
bodi 349, etc. e (WS. cb) + 3 gives ei in keis 37, eifter ill, 121. 
i + 3 gives i finally in sti 200. 

The back spirant following l and r appears as h in folhin 13, 
halhen 300, iborhen 298, sorhe 93, etc. buri 140, is on the analogy 
of the d.sg., OE. byrig. In combination with vowels:— a + g 
gives ah in drahen 78, lake 292, sahen 216, etc. make 313, is 
from a LOE. mage. 0 4- g gives oh in untohe 25, untohene 14, 
untoheliche 20. a 4- g gives ah in ahen 4, ahne 199, etc., 
wakes 36. e (WS. cb) + g gives eh in sehe 244, isehe 128. e 
(WS. ea) + g gives eh in ehnen 55, etc. e (WS. eo) + g gives 
eh in drehen 114. ea + g gives eh in raketehe 78. eo 4- g gives eoh 
in tintreohen 284. 

OE. - ng remains as in mong 112, singen 296, etc. 

No examples of OE. -eg- are to be found. 

OE. d. 

Finally when following l, n, r, OE. d is usually unvoiced to 
t as in biheolt 282, 286 ,feont 36, 171, heart 179, etc. but occasional 
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forms with d are also found as heard 125, 139, hird 13, etc., 
world 117, etc., seouenfald 304, etc. Unvoicing occurs medially 
in ontswereft 72 (cf. ondswereft 304). The -ed, -od of the 
pa.p. of weak verbs appears regularly as -et as in ileanet 38, 
218, isoftet 275, icwiddet 276, etc. Elsewhere also unvoicing 
of final -d is often found, dret 54 (cf. ofdred 157), hundret 
106, 362, somet 23, etc. 

Medially d has been doubled in neddren 105, due to the follow¬ 
ing r, and finally in gledd 223. The double consonant in godd 
(OE. god) 30, etc. is a scribal device to prevent confusion with 
god (OE. god). Original -dd- has been simplified in midel 188, 
possibly due to analogy with the comparative and superlative. 
$ is written for d in lauerft 8, schenftlac 134, iseift 302, and 
possibly in hirt 48, 55. 

OE. t. 

OE. t has been lost medially in best 70, beast 359. Doubling 
has taken place in bigotten 342, bitternesse 140 (influence of 
following zetteft 265 (see note), wrahtte 81, weattres 109 
(influence of following -r-) y gasttes 33, and finally in ileanett 38. 
Original final -tt has been simplified in wit 9, etc. Final -t 
has been voiced before a following voiced sound in ed 106, 107. 

A medial ~t- has been developed in loftsong 306, 343, lustnin 
232, etc. 

OE. -ts- is spelt -c- in milce 325, cf. nowcin 176, 179, 211 
(— nowtsin < ON. nauftsyn) . In iblescede 236, 267, the -sc- 
may be a spelling for -ss- or for - ts - (OE. bletsian , LOE. blessian). 

OE. /. 

Initially OE. / is usually represented by /, but there is one 
example showing the voicing of initial/to u , uet 279. Medially 
between vowels or between liquid and vowel OE. / (voiced 
already in OE.) is usually represented by u as in eauer 35, etc., 
froure 38, seouefte 306, etc., but deoflen 76, etc. is invariable and 
note also leofliche 224. Elsewhere medially OE. / remains 
as in hefde 123, etc., ofdred 157, etc. When final / is invariable 
as in half x 55, etc., hwerof 322, etc. 

OE. h. 

OE. h has been doubled medially in bituhhe 143, etc., bituhhen 
182 (OE. bitweoh , bituh extended in ME.), best 52, nest 45, are 
from Anglian forms with lack of syncope and consequent loss 
of intervocalic h (Ang. best , nest : WS. hiehst , nlehst). No 
diphthongization has taken place between a vowel and following 
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h. e + h gives eh in dehtren 39, etc. i + h gives ih in diht 11, 
unwiht 5, 163, etc. flit 5 171 is Ang. flip (WS. fllehp ) with 
lack of syncope and loss of intervocalic h. 0 + h gives oh in 
bohte 31, 253. y + h gives uh in tuht 50, tuhte 26. a (or cz) + h 
gives ah in bitaht 156, 162. I + h gives ih in lihtet 75, ilihtet 
229. u + h gives uh in buhsum 258. ce (< OE. ea) + h gives 
ah in mahte 122, etc. On bis eh, iseh, seh see under ea. io 4- h 
gives ih in rihte 15, etc., briht 261, 290. eo + h gives eh in 
fehte 173, feh 162, 219. e (< OE. ea) + h gives eh in heh 241, 
etc. 

OE. -hh- appears in lahhinde 228. 

OE. 1. 

OE. I has been lost medially in ase 11, etc., euch 18, etc., 
hwuoh 6, etc., swuch 102, etc. (OE. alswa , cBc, hwylc , swylc ), 
and finally in muche 195, etc. The double consonant has been 
simplified medially in feole 59, alre 195, and finally in al 11, 
etc., ful , -ful , 90, etc., godspel 4, wil 10, etc. Initial voiceless l 
(OE. A/-) has been voiced in leane 63, leor 63, 247, lahhinde 
228, lauerd 4, etc., /owe 63, /ws/ 67. 

OE. m. 

OE. medial mm has been simplified in grimfule 133. Single 
m has been doubled in comme 66, schimmeft 230, summe 15, 16, 
summes - 175, 252, wumme 144. In prumnesse 251 (OE. pryness) 
the m is probably due to the influence of OE. prymm “ glory.’" 

OE. n. 

OE. medial nn has been simplified in bigineft 1, moncunnes 
259, and final nn in cun 127, mon 9, etc. n has been lost in 
raketehe 78, seoueuald 310. Final -n has been lost in many 
verbal and nominal inflections. Originally it seems to have 
been lost before words beginning with a consonant and retained 
before words beginning with a vowel or h. Then in the weak 
nouns forms without -n were generalized for the sg. and those 
with -n for the pi. In the verbs analogical levelling has taken 
place and the rule has, to a great extent, broken down. 

OE. voiceless n (OE. hn-) has been voiced in nesche 175, etc. 

OE. p. 

A medial -p- has been developed in inempnet 261. 

OE. r. 

OE. -rr has been simplified finally in feor 44, 275. r has been 
lost medially in the various forms of the verb speoken 67, etc., 
but forms of this verb without -r- are common in LOE. 
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Metathesis of r has taken place in briht 261, 290, brihtre 310, 
brihtnesse 246, offruhte 237, wernches 6 (cf. wrenches 165), 
wrahtte 81. 

OE. voiceless r (OE. hr-) has been voiced in remunge 108, 
reowftful 130. 

OE. s. 

The spelling 5 is used for both the voiceless and the voiced 
sound. OE. ss has been simplified in blisfod 254. Single 
-s- has been doubled in vihtwissnesse 189. A spelling -sc- is 
found in etscene 256 (Ang. eftgesene). 

OE. p, «. 

No differentiation is made in spelling between the voiced 
and the voiceless consonant. Both sounds are invariably 
written p initially and t> elsewhere the only exceptions being 
aprusmeh 118, opre 56. Initial p is often assimilated to t after 
a preceding t as in tah 13, etc., te 10, etc., tis 115, etc., tu 75, etc., 
and occasionally after d as in te 107, trof 358. Final -S 
is assimilated to t before a following t in limpet 167. There is a 
certain amount of confusion between d and ft which, in so far as 
it is not due to carelessness, is possibly due to French scribal 
influence, d is written for ft in oder 21, wid 51, 262, Murhdes 
245, blideliche 265, makied 274, sod 316, iwurden 321, deorewurde 
325, odres 329, beod 331, odre 334. 

OE. w. 

In the text p (wynn borrowed from the runic alphabet) is 
invariably used as the spelling for w. Medial -w- has been 
lost in bituhhe 143, etc. ( bituh already in OE.). ich chulle 89, 
is by misdivision of syllable for ich ulle where w before u has 
been lost owing to lack of stress. In as, use 11, etc., se 21, etc., 
the w has been lost owing to lack of stress. Fusion with the 
negative particle has led to the loss of w in nat 72, nuten no, 
nere 131, 148. In combination with vowels and diphthongs: 
a 4- w gives aw in cnawen 316, nawt 8, etc., sawle 30, etc., snawi 
109. isehe 128, sehe 244, are from the Anglian forms with g 
(Ang. gesege , sege). i -f w gives eow in elheowet 64, speoweft 100. 
6 4- w gives ow in nowfter 157, etc. ea + w gives eaw in peaw 
50, peawes 33, 40, unpeaw 35, etc., but aw is regular after sch- 
as in schaweft 257, schawede 285, ischawed 277, schavoere 249. 
eo + w gives eow in reowftful 130, tocheoweft 101, but ow appears 
in fowr 39, etc., ow 69, etc. OM. eo (< iu 4* i/j) + w gives 
eow in treowe 170, treoweliche 86, 221, but ow in trowfte 86, 87. 
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wyr- gives wur - in deorewurfte 325, etc., wurmes 104, wursi 
177, wursin 354. 

For weor-, sweo- see under eo. On the forms forswolheft, 
forswolhe see note to line 99. 

If not a scribal error, unwhiht 163, may be an inverted spelling 
indicating the voicing of voiceless w (OE. hw ). 

PHONOLOGY OF R 
(In so far as it differs from that of B). 

OE. a before a nasal is regularly 0 as in B. eo appears in 
unpeonkes 45. A number of such spellings occur in the KGr., 
cf. feondeft SM. 23/32, but it is difficult to believe that any 
sound change is involved. Possibly the original of R. had the 
spelling 0 for OE. eo and such forms are due to mistakes in 
transcription by the scribes. OE. ce is regularly e y ea appear¬ 
ing only in wearliche 3. a appears in latere no, and tat 228, 
otherwise the development of R. agrees with that of B. feder 
125, etc. is the regular form for OE. feeder where B. shows 
a form with back-mutation. On werschipe see note to line 
43. beared 75, is the only occurrence of ea for OE. or OFr. 
e. forberneft m, is from Ang. forbernan. In seint 59, the i is 
probably due to a scribal error, hwuder 297, is from an OE. 
hwyder with the rounding of i to y after w in unstressed words. 
o appears correctly in grot 100. neose 104, 121, is explained 
by Miss Mack as a development from an OE. mutated form 
(OE. *ncese < *nosi~) but such a form seems to be improbable in 
OE. and the mutation of 0 is e in the KGr. Probably this and 
such forms as bi^eoten 340, iseoft 247, are to be explained as 
scribal errors due to mechanical transcription of an original 
which had 0 for OE. eo. For u and y see under B. 

OE. a usually remains as in B. but so 20, etc. is the usual 
form and cf. also nowt 27, 169. In feirlec 295, the suffix is 
probably ON. -leikr and not OE. -lac. is spelt ea only in 
offearen 60, offeared 58, 229, reade 153, reades 319. The first 
element of farlac 66, etc. is ON. far. a> 2 is usually ea but e 
spellings are much more numerous than in B. OE. 0 has been 
weakened to e in te 316, 397. For the other long vowels see 
under B. 

OE. ea before r 4- consonant regularly appears as a after w as 
in B. but a also appears in i^arcket 364, 3 arowe 281, due to 
absorption of the front element of the diphthong by the preced¬ 
ing palatal, and in hard 125, 139, etc., hardes 186, harm 126. 
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ea appears in heardes 176, pearf 185, hearm 313, and e is found 
in herdes 199. On dare see note to line 141. For ea before l 
and h + consonant see under B. Back-mutation of ce is not so 
frequent as in B.; it usually appears as e as in neuele 106, 
gledien 241, 293, gledeft 333, igledet 231, gledunge 331, but ea 
appears in gleadunge 306, 351. On OE. eo see under B. eo as 
the back-mutation of e does not appear so frequently as in B. 
but is found in breoken 7, 29, speoken 66, 373, freoteft 103, abeoren 
135, weole 174, feole 330. eo as the back-mutation of OE. i 
appears in bineome 11, icleopet 38, cleopeft 41, neomen 340, 
neome 352, neomeft 334. 0 appears in softften 230 (< seoftften< 

sioftftan < siftftan ). 

OE. ea usually remains as in B. but e is found in deft 29, etc.,. 
dedlich 62, est 346, heued 394. OE. eo appears as 0 only in 
fowre 37, etc. and ow 68, etc. soft 277 is presumably due to a 
scribal error. 

~bb- has been simplified in libinde 293. OE. back c is spelt 
ck in i^arcket 364, incker 374; it has been replaced by t in 
witerluter 308, and has remained unfronted in ecnesse 117, due 
to early syncope. OE. g has been lost in tintreon 285; il + g 
give uh in 3 uhefte 411. ng is invariably unvoiced to nc in 
strenefte 39, etc.; strenfte 369, is probably a scribal error. The 
palatal g is represented by g in geornliche 265, gileanet 219. 
In bi^eoten 340, the 3 may be due to analogical levelling from 
the infin. Unvoicing of -d to -t is less frequent than in B. 
Medial -d- has been doubled in leadde 70, on the analogy of the 
pa.tense, and in goddlec 323, through confusion with godd 
“ God.” -d- has been lost medially in onswereft 71, etc., schenlac 
133, iblesce 270, and finally in an 360. Final -t has been voiced 
in med 89, lost in brih 263. There is no voicing of initial / in 
fet 281, but medial / is spelt / exceptionally in lifieft 310, and 
lost in luieft 322. Initial h is lost in ora 1, is 29, 59, ardi 60, 
er 63, and added in her 101, hearen 105, hearneft 146, hure 155, 
163, haren 276, due to French scribal influence. Medial h has 
been lost in murftes 368, and finally in pa 196. Medial -hh- 
has been simplified in lahinde 230, and no doubling has taken 
place in bituhe 143, bituhen 182, 183, 191. -//- has been simpli¬ 

fied in smelunge 16. m has been lost in net 165, for ne met. 
Medial n has been doubled in cunnestable 41, and original 
double n simplified in cunes 98, etc., linunge 257, and m appears 
for n in cumfessurs 288. Medial p has been doubled in deoppre 
320, due to the following r. Medial r has been lost in hideward 
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149, muti&e 284. Initial p has been lost in ant e 399 (< ant te < 
ant pe), and the assimilation of initial p to t is less frequent than 
in B. d is written for c$ in beod 15, eordlich 90, oderes 120, 
odere 272, wid 24. eorne for eorfte 349, is due to a scribal error. 
wilinde 146, is probably due to misplacing of initial h due to 
French scribal influence and does not show voicing of initial 
voiceless w (OE. hw). 

PHONOLOGY OF C 
(In so far as it differs from that of B). 

OE. a is rounded before a nasal as in B., but fram 26, etc., is 
invariable and compare also wandreftes 138 (ON. vandrceti ). 
OE. cb usually appears as a but e appears in smecche 95, hwefter 
108. hefde 124, 272, hefden 270, 271, 331, nes 364. steal 305, 
probably represents OE. stczl. OE. e remains in rekenen 92. 
3 iueXS 175, 3iue 392, are WS. forms with i due to the pre¬ 
ceding palatal. For the a in pusand see note to line 123. OE. i 
remains as in B. wile, willed are the usual forms in C. from the 
regular OE. forms in i but note ichulle 87, from an OE. form in 
y due to the rounding influence of the preceding w. In the 
inflected forms of the 2nd weak conjugation i is often lost, 
the verbs having gone over into the 1st weak class. In 
dohtren 215, the historically correct vowel of the pi. has 
remained but cf. dehtren 37, 207. nase 103, 120, is from the 
alternative OE. form in a (OE. nosu, nasu) with variation due 
to ablaut. OE. u is often spelt v initially and also appears 
regularly in cumeft 74, 148 (B. kime§). OE. y appears regularly 
as u but i is found in winne 171, 184, schimereft 227, flitted 
107 (ON. flytja). 

OE. a usually remains, owhwider 25, is possibly due to the 
influence of nohwider. askest 73, askeft 81, 228, are from the 
usual OE. forms in a. ai 57, etc. is from ON. ei not OE. a . 
leaX 5 163, is probably from OE. but may be due to confusion 
between OE. la$ and ON. leiftr. The suffix in feirleic 288, 
godlec 317, fearlaic 360, 362, 363, is from ON. - leikr not OE. 
-lac. OE. a 1 is normally e but ea appears in meat 5 39, etc., 
fearlac 66, etc., hear 141, reade 152, reades 312, pear 106. OE. 
cz 2 usually appears as ea, but e forms are rather more frequent 
than in B. The a in purhlasten 115, ani 45, etc., lafdi 375, is 
due to early shortening of a. e appears as ea in fearreden 284. 
eo in sweote 307, may be due to rounding of e after w or to 
confusion between OE. swete and swot. On the form hninen 
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see note to line 18, and on the e in biheuefi see note to line 29. 
The ui spelling appears for OE. y in fuire 76, fuir 89, 93, turned 
339 - 

OE. ea before r + consonant usually appears as a after w but 
occasional ea spellings are found in this position as wearnifi 36, 
wearnen 68, wearne 165, vnwearnede 167. ea also appears in 
earned 145; otherwise a is the only form, as harm 125, hard 138, 
etc., parf 155, 3 arowe 275, market 357, harmen 306. The 
f-mutation appears as ea in dearne 312. Before h + cons. 
mihte 121, etc. is the usual form, but mahte 90, 245, is also 
found. ea from the back-mutation of ce does not occur, 
except possibly in heates 137. OE. eo usually appears as eo 
but e is found in iclepet 38, clepefi 41, heuene 233, etc., heuenliche 
257, isterret 258, herte 280, 381, seue{n)fald 298, 303, 3 ernliche 369. 
0 appears in tintrohen 279. self 28 (cf. seolf 8), etc., seluen 4, etc. 
may or may not have undergone fracture of e before If. Anglian 
back-mutation is not so frequent as in B., but non-WS. mutation 
of e appears in abeoren 134, weole 171, iveolefod 259, tintrohen 

279, feole 323. Non-WS. back-mutation of i appears in iclepet 
38, clepefi 41, neomen 333. weor- remains in weoredes 257 
(cf. woredes 265). 

OE. ea usually remains, but e is found in defies 67, est 338. 
a in 3 a 228, is due to the shifting of stress and absorption of the 
front element of the diphthong by the preceding palatal. 
ea remains after sch- in scheawere 246, scheawefi 254, scheawde 

280, ischeawet 272, but schad 187. The f-mutation is ea in 
sunderleapes 296, 322. OE. eo usually remains but e appears 
in befi 24, deulen 75, deuel 118, trewe 357, treweliche 84, 219, 
trewfie 86, isefi 96, 101, sefi 271, helden 230, depre 313, biheld 
277, 281. It is impossible to tell whether the e in ned 223, is 
from the mutation of ea or the unrouding of eo. 0 appears 
before w only in fowr 37, etc., ow 68, etc. 

Back c is occasionally written k before u and finally, likunge 
184, dosk 244, as well as before e and i. In ecnesse 116, lack 
of fronting is due to early syncope of i. hwuc 77, may be a 
scribal error or with the back consonant of some of the oblique 
cases generalized throughout, ponchefi 214, is probably due 
to confusion with punchen. In swing 304, long 62, the spelling 
ng for nc may be an inverted spelling indicating unvoicing of 
final ng to nc. The palatal consonant has been lost in i 71, etc. 
OE. sc is spelt sh in shene 284. In bi^oten 333, the 3 may be 
due to the analogy of the present stem. OE. ce + g usually 
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gives ai but ei is found in mei 89, etc., iteilede 97, islein 124, 
few 221. OE. e + g gives ai in a^ain 243, 245, a^aines 340. 
Final d is not unvoiced so frequently as in B. Medial d has 
been lost in answered 71, 298, onswere 74. Medial t has 
been doubled in eauer^ette 106, and lost in unweonesse 190. tt 
has been simplified in stuteft 372. Initial / is not voiced in 
fet 275, and medially the sound is occasionally written / as 
in seue(n)fald 298, 303. Medial / has been lost in purn 238. 
h has been lost medially in murftes 232, finally in a 148, and 
has not been doubled in bituhe 179. - hh - has been simplified 

in lahinde 225. OE. I has been doubled in telle , imp.sg. 241, 
and -ll- has been simplified in feole 58. n has been doubled in 
euennin 89, and possibly lost in lustin 230. 5 has been lost 

in willefule 47, and is written sc in edscene 253. p is often 
assimilated to t after t and s and occasionally after d. ft is 
written d in dead 29, deades 128, edscene 253, and d written ft 
in deaftbote 80, igladefi 226, iseit> 349. Medial ft has been assimi¬ 
lated to t in witute 299, and ftft has been simplified in siften 225. 
OE. hw is spelt whw in owhwider 25, nowhwer 65, possibly due 
to confusion between the traditional spelling hw and the new 
spelling wh , but w in nower 346. I + w has given ew in spewed 
98 (iw > low > eow > ew). 

ACCIDENCE (MS. BODLEY). 

Nouns. 

Strong masculine and neuter nouns :—Strong masculine and 
neuter nouns have fallen together, variation between the 
masculine and neuter nouns occurring only in the n.acc.pl. 
In the g.sg. the - es ending is regularly retained with the exception 
of the contracted form weis 175, 252, 342. In the d.sg. those 
nouns ending in a vowel in OE. regularly have - e , but in other 
words the -e is frequently wanting as in flesch 108 (ci.flesche 292), 
dea$ 186, etc., lif 234, etc., lont 274. Only the following words 
which ended in a consonant in the nom.sg. in OE. have retained 
the d.sg. in -e:—dome 280, flesche 292, Jure 78, grunde 90, hame 
27, heouene 158, etc., lifsifte 81, slepe 59. The n.acc.pl. of 
masc. nouns is regularly in -es but in long-stem neuter nouns 
the OE. uninflected n.acc.pl. is still found as in ping 192, 320 
(cf. pinges 97). Similarly schape acc.pl. 132, is regularly 
descended from the OE. ending in -u of short-stem neuter 
nouns. The -en ending of weak nouns has been introduced 
in wepnen (neut. a-stem) 172, deoflen (masc. a-stem) 98, 99, 
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studen (masc. i-stem) 256. In the g.pl. -es is found in lustes 
174, but srneche 96, is regularly descended from the OE. g.pl. 
in -a. In the d.pl. -es is found in engles 291, nebbes 133, weattres 
109, etc.; si$e 106, 149, 362, is probably descended from the 
OE. d.pl. in -urn. In colen 113, deoflen 76, 150, wepnen 175, 
199, the -en may be from the OE. -um but is more probably due 
to the generalization of the endings of the weak nouns through¬ 
out the pi. of these nouns, wa 94, 117, is indeclinable, as in OE. 

Strong feminine nouns :—Strong feminine nouns ending in a 
consonant have levelled the inflexional -e into the n.sg. (in the 
case of -i-stems, into the n.acc.sg.) and fallen together with 
nouns ending with -e (OE. -e , -u-). In this text all strong 
feminine nouns have -e in the n.sg., the only exception being 
meaft 41, 48, etc. but since this word occurs as masculine in 
OE. it may have been regarded as masculine in this text. In 
the acc.sg. ferreden 290, peoster 263, are not inflected, neod 
226, probably retains the uninflected OE. long Astern acc.sg. 
The regular ending of the g.sg. in - e is found in helle 103, nease 
105, but murftes 234, 245, and sawles 1, have taken the ending 
of the strong masculines. The usual ending of the d.sg. is in 
-e but the inflexion is missing in the following nouns ferd 163, 
half 173, 254, sti 200, luft 201, vnmeo% 51, fulst 240, world 120, 
159, 174, 183 (but cf. worlde 147, 279). The usual pi. forms end 
in -en which may either have been generalized from the d.pl. 
(OE. -um) or due to the analogy of the weak feminine nouns. 
The only occurrence of the n.pl. is hondon 56, probably a mistake 
for honden. In the acc.pl. -en appears in sahen 216, strengften 
178, sunnen 134, but -es in cunreadnes 280, runes 319, tidinges 
152, 225. keis 37 (OE. cdiga acc.pl.), is a syncopated form with 
the ending of the strong masculines. No example of the g.pl. 
of strong feminine nouns occurs in this text. In the d.pl. -en 
is usual as in blissen 287, sunnen 77, wunden 257, but -es is 
found in dreorinesses 141. estes d.pl. 212, is masculine as well 
as feminine in OE. 

Weak Nouns . The masculine, neuter and feminine weak 
nouns have all fallen together with a sg. in -e and a pi. in -en. 
In EME. the ending was probably -en for all oblique cases. 
Then the final -n was lost when the next word began with a 
consonant but retained when it began with a vowel or h . Finally 
those forms without -n were generalized for the sg. and those 
with -n for the pi. Forms of the g.sg. and pi. of masc. and 
neut. weak nouns and of the g. and d.pl. of feminine nouns are 
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not recorded in this text. In ehnen 55, etc., hinen 14, etc., the 
medial -n- has probably been introduced from the g.pl. 

Minor Declensions : Monosyllabic consonant stems. Of the 
masculine nouns toftes g.pl. 108, has taken the ending of the 
strong masculine nouns; net d.pl. 279, has generalized the 
mutated form without ending through the pi.; mon n.sg. 9, 
etc., acc.sg. 128, etc., monnes g.sg. 9, etc., is declined as in OE. 
Of the feminine nouns, hoc acc.sg. 76, d.sg. 79, has levelled the 
unmutated vowel throughout the sg.; buri n.sg. 140, is probably 
due to the analogy of the g.d.sg.n.acc.pl. (OE. byrig); niht 
d.sg. 32, is without ending, as in OE. Stems in -r: feader 
acc.sg. 126, g.sg. 254, d.sg. 257, is uninflected in the sg. as in 
OE.; moder acc.sg. 126, 261, as in OE. In dehtren acc.pl. 218, 
d.pl. 39, 2x0, the mutated vowel of the d.sg. (OE. dehter) has 
been levelled into the pi. and the usual fem.pl. ending in -en 
added, suster acc.sg. 47, sustren acc.pl. 217, d.pl. 222, has 
taken the fem.pl. ending in -en. Stems in -nd. The following 
forms only occur, alwealdent n.sg. 241, acc.sg. 254, feont 
n.sg. 36, d.sg. 171. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Except for a few isolated forms, the OE. declension of 
adjectives has almost disappeared. Those adjectives ending 
in a vowel in OE. have -e throughout and the distinction between 
sg. and pi. and between the strong and the weak declension in 
these adjectives has been completely lost. In adjectives ending 
in a consonant the uninflected type is regular in the strong 
forms of the sg. as compared with -e in the weak forms and the 
pi. Adjectives ending in - i (OE. -ig) have usually lost the 
trisyllabic - e of the pi. after a long first syllable as in eadi pi. 
290, 344, lusti pi. 343, seli pi. 302, but the -e is occasionally 
retained as in unmihtie 206, and usually after a short first 
syllable as in monie 332, 339. The pi. inflexion has been lost 
in ful 256, hal 102, ilich 106, lah 278, wurft 209, possibly due to 
the fact that in these cases the adj. is used predicatively and is 
removed from the word which it qualifies. Remnants of the 
strong inflexions can be distinguished in the following cases, 
inwarde d.sg.f. 78, longe acc.sg.f. 272. swote n.sg.m. 296, 
n.sg.n. 314, has probably been influenced by swete . Weak 
inflexions can be distinguished in the following cases, 3 uldene 
n.sg.m. 184, blake acc.sg.n. 119, willesfule acc.sg.m. 48, Jerliche 
d.sg.n. hi, rihtwise n.sg.m. 207, willesfule n.sg.n. 220, brihte 
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acc.sg.f. 290, muchele d.sg.n. 324, swarte d.sg.f. 97. Adjectives 
used as nouns receive the nominal inflexions in heardes g.sg. 
186, nesches g.sg. 187. 

Comparison of adjectives and adverbs . The comparative has 
-re in brihtre 310, deopre 320, earre 112, warre 154; -ere in 
betere 12, 26, leatere 112, wakere 62, 154. muchel has a compara¬ 
tive mare 112. uuel has a comparative wurse in, 115, 149. 
A mutated comparative survives in lengre 266. In the superla¬ 
tive (declined weak in OE.) the final -e remains only in earste 
40, forme 210, leaste 125, 128, measte 125. In all other forms 
this -e has been lost as in best 70, beast 359, for cutest 96, hest 52, 
latest 141, meast 115, pickest 108, least 74. Adverbs with positive 
forms in - liche have the Western -Inker (OE. -liucor), -lukest 
(OE. -liucost) in the comparative and superlative as grisluker 
106, witerluker 308, feolohlukest 291. 

PRONOUNS. 

Personal. 1st Person: Sg. n. ich, acc.d. me. PL n. we, 
acc.d. us. 2nd Person: Sg. n. pu y tu , acc.d. pe. PI. n. 30, 
acc.d. ow. 3rd Person: Masc. Sg. n. he, acc.d. him. Neut. 
Sg. n.acc. hit, d. him. Fem.Sg. n. ha, acc.d. hire. Pl. all 
genders, n. heo stressed varying with ha unstressed, acc.d. 
ham , g. hare. 

Reflexive. As in OE. these are sometimes expressed by the 
pronoun alone but sometimes by the pronoun compounded 
with “ self.” Examples in this text are me 204, him 59, 359, 
hire 195, 220, ham 103, 120, 182, 221, but meseolf 204, -seoluen 
127, usseolf 206, -seoluen 5, himseolf 30, etc., -seoluen 119, etc., 
hireseoluen 196. 

Possessive. In the sg. mi is usual before a word beginning 
with a consonant, min before a vowel or h ; e.g. mi 87, 126, etc., 
min 177, etc.; the pl. form is mine 178, 250. Similarly pi 
86, 143, varies with pin 345. The m.n. pronoun of the 3rd 
person is his 5, 7, etc., fern, hire 13, 35, etc. The only plural 
forms occurring are ure 4, 8, 38, hare 24, etc. 

Definite Article. The indeclinable pe, te, is almost established 
as the regular form of the definite article for all genders and 
cases. The only inflected forms that occur are pet n.sg.neut. 
36, 95, etc., acc.sg.neut. 266, pen acc.sg.m. 227, d.sg.m. 171, 
pe inst. 12, 154. 

Demonstrative Pronoun. In the masc.sg. we find n. pes 6, 
tis 115, acc. pes 128, dat. pis 343. In the neut.sg. pis, tis, is 
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regular for all cases. In the fem.sg. we have dat. pisse 147, 
peos 159, pis 120, 183. In the pi. peos is usual for all cases and 
genders, the only exception being peose d.pl. 106. 

Relatives. The old relative particle pe is still found side by 
side with the later pet. 


VERBS. 

I. Strong Verbs. 

Infinitive. The usual ending of the infinitive is in -en but 
the final -n has been lost in breoke 30, bringe 123, 188, cume 7, 
neome 354, unwreo 307. The inflected dative infinitive is 
found only in to cumene 285. 

Present Indicative. The endings of the pr.ind. are:—Sg. 
1. - e , 2. ~est, 3. -e$, PI. -ei$, all regularly descended from the 
OE. endings. In the 3rd sg.pr.ind. uncontracted forms 
descended from Anglian are usual but the following contracted 
forms are also found: bit 263, bisift (cf. Ang. bistS) 359, flift 
(cf. Ang. flift) 171, forget 28, 181, fret 121, gret 227, halt 195, 
209, 220, hat 49, 65, sit 52, 240, 254, stont 45, 64, 173. 

Past Indicative. The 1st and 3rd sg. of strong verbs are as 
in OE. No forms of the 2nd sg. exist in this text. The only 
occurrence of the pi. is speken 1st pl.pa.ind. 49. 

Present Subjunctive. The endings are Sg. -e, pi. en as in OE. 
Plural forms occur only in the 1st person, halden 213, neome 159. 
In neome we 159, note that in WS. and Kt. the final -n of the 
pres.sub.pl. was dropped when a personal pronoun followed 
immediately after the verb. 

Past Subjunctive. The following forms only occur, 1st sg. 
isehe (Ang. gesege) 128, 2nd sg. sehe 244, 3rd sg. bigunne 322, 
comme 66, forbude 14, schute 173. 

Imperative. Sg. etstont 170, PI. neomeft 336, understonded 
233 - 

Present Participle. The usual ending is in -inde, cuminde 44, 
fallinde 192, lahhinde 228, but -ende is found in sittende 300. 

Past Participle. The /-prefix is invariable, but loss of the 
final -n is found in ibore 148, biloke 219, bigunne 122. A 
contracted form occurs in islein 126 underuon 62, is due to 
the analogy of the infinitive. Past Participles used as adjectives 
are, uniohe 25, untohene pi. 14, fulitohe 10. 

Passive. The old passive form is retained in hatte 1st 
sg.pr.ind. passive 68, 
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0 E. Icztan has gone over to the weak conjugation as shown by 
the pa.t.sg. lette 3rd sg.pa.t. 31 (WS. let, Ang. leort). 

II. Weak Verbs. 

Infinitive. 1. The usual ending of the 1st Weak Conjugation 
is in -en but the final -n has been lost in munne 328, 3 eme 191. 

2. Polysyllabic and long stem verbs of the 2nd Weak 
Conjugation have the ending -in (OE. -ian) as in blissin 291, 
folhin 13, ofienin 308. With loss of final - n, wursi 177, falsi 176. 

3. Short stem verbs of the 2nd Weak Class have the ending 
-ien as carien 175, gleadien 238, polien 8, etc. With loss of final 
-n, makie 351, spealie 328. 

Present Indicative. The endings of the 1st Weak Class are, 
Sg. 1. -e, 2. -est, 3. -eft, PI. -eft. demi 1st sg.pr.ind. 199, is prob¬ 
ably due to a scribal error since there is no further evidence of 
demen having gone over to the 2nd Class. In the 3rd sg.pr.ind. 
the following contracted forms occur, blent 95, diht 11, let 28, 
227, sent 60, trust 198. 

In the 2nd Weak Class there is a regular variation of -i and 
-ie between the long and short stem verbs of this conjugation. 
The endings of long stem verbs are, Sg. 1. -i, 2. -est, 3. -eft, PI. 
-ift, and of short stem verbs, Sg. 1. -ie, 3. -ed, PL -ieft. makid 
3rd sg.pr.ind. 43, is probably due to a scribal error. No example 
of the 2nd sg.pr.ind. of short stem verbs occurs in this text. 

Past Indicative. The endings of the 1st Weak Class are, Sg. 
1. -de, -te, 3. -de, -te, PI. -den, -ten, and of the 2nd Weak Class 
(both long and short stem verbs), Sg. 1. -ede, 3. -ede, Pl. -eden. 
These endings are regularly descended from the endings in OE. 
Examples of the 2nd sg.pa.ind. and 1st and 2nd pl.pa.ind. do 
not occur in this text. 

Present Subjunctive. 1st Weak Class, Sg. -e, PL -en, as in 
Old English, here 1st pl.pr.sub. 24, has lost its final -n. 
Examples of the 2nd sg.pr.sub. do not occur in this text. In 
the 2nd Weak Class the endings are Sg. -i, -ie, Pl. -in. Forms 
of the 1st and 2nd sg.pr.sub. do not occur. In the 3rd sg.pr.sub. 
long stem verbs end in -i as, loki 43, warni 46, chasti 12, wardi 
153, short stem verbs end in -ie as, werie 153. In the pl. long 
stem verbs only occur in this text as lustnin 1st pl.pr.sub. 232, 
ponkin 1st pl.pr.sub. 215. 

Past Subjunctive. No forms of the pa.sub. of weak verbs 
occur in this text. 

Imperative. Sg. In the 1st Weak Class we have tele 86, 244 
(OE. tele), but let (OE. lete) 224. In the 2nd Weak Class we 
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have warne (OE. warna) 168. Pl. In the ist Weak Class we 
have pencheft 124. In the 2nd Weak Class, lokift 73, lustnift 67, 
hercntiS 233, all long stem verbs. 

Present Participle. The only example in this text is sechinde 
164. ME. formations used as adjectives are fikelinde 159, 
hwilinde 147, smorftrinde 96. 

Past Participle. The pa.p. of weak verbs usually ends in 
~et as in aturnet 224, icleopet 40, icwemet 340, etc.; 4 is found in 
bitaht 156, 162, ibet 81, igret 275; -ed in ischawed 277. Used 
as adjectives are elheowet 64, fordetnde pl. 144, forrotet 107, 
forwerede pl. 124, iblescede wk.sg. 236, pl. 267, isette pl. 270, 
istelet 136, iteilede pl. 99, offruhte pl. 237, unwarnede pl. 170. 

For verbs of the 3rd Weak Class, see Glossary under libben, 
seist. 

For Preterite Present verbs, see the Glossary under witen y 
con , perf, mei } most , ah. 

For beon , gan t wulle , see the Glossary. 

ACCIDENCE (MS. ROYAL). 

In the main the accidence agrees closely with that of the B. 
text. The following are the more important of the variations:— 

Nouns. Inflections are omitted in the following cases:— 
mong d.sg. no, ping d.sg. 191, loftsong d.sg. 341, bodi d.sg. 
396, step d.sg. 387, lefdi d.sg. 381, ping d.pl. 49. In the 
following cases R. has pl. forms where B. has the sg.: pinen 
acc.pl. 102, estes d.pl. 188, grislen d.pl. 141. The following 
forms do not occur in B.:— honden 55 (B. hondon ), limen 
acc.pl.m. 390, sonden d.pl.f. 388. But sondes g.sg. 372, has 
taken the ending of the strong masculines. Occasional verbal 
nouns in -inge are found in R., where B. invariably has - unge , 
as reminge 107, acoueringe 115, graninge 138, waninge 138, 
wuninge 145. 

Adjectives. The pl. inflection has been omitted in ilich 341. 
Adjectives in -i (OE. -ig) are usually uninflected after a long 
stem syllable as in B. but cf. unselie acc.pl. 131, eadie d.pl. 291. 
In lessere 371, we have an example of the double comparative. 

Pronouns. The following forms are peculiar to R.:— hise 
3rd pers.g.sg. 219, heo acc.sg.f. 194, him acc.sg.f. 71. The 
dat. oftre 137, is found after towart , where B. has the acc. o^er\ 
but cf. 390 where R. has the acc. after toward, ofter acc.pl. 
299, d.pl. 269, is uninflected. Note incker 2nd person dual g. 
374 - 
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Verbs. In the following cases the 2nd Weak Conjugation has 
taken the endings of the ist Weak Class:—Inf. folhen 12, 360, 
amurfiren 34, wursen 352. 3rd pl.pr.ind. swereft 21, acwikeneft 
113. ponkift 3rd sg.pr.ind. 218, is probably due to a scribal 
error, schawde 286, is the regular pa.t.sg. of this verb in the 
KGr. and AW., though B. schawede —the only exception—is 
the regular development from OE. sceawode . 

ACCIDENCE (MS. C.). 

The accidence of C. differs more from that of B. than does 
that of R., the main difference being in the verbal inflections. 

Nouns, pinges acc.pl. 189, has taken the ending of the 
strong masculines, ehne n.pl. 54, has lost the final - n. tunges 
acc.pl. 122, limes acc.pl. 384, have taken the pi. endings of the 
strong masculines. Note the unmutated dohtren acc.pl. 215, 
with the vowel of the OE. n.acc.pl. 

Adjectives. The following adjectives have an added -e in 
the sg.: gastliche 39, 273, deadliche 62, licomliche 185, brihte 
258, so$e 361. wurft 43, has omitted the -e of the pi. iliche 
104, fulle 252, eadie 284, plural adjectives which are uninflected 
in B. have here the regular -e ending added. Note the weak 
form of the adjective in wise n.sg.m. 386. 

Pronouns. The following forms are peculiar to C.: ho n.sg.f. 
12, 42, n.pl. 74, hise g.sg.m.n. 5, etc., hore g.pl. 130, 277, horn 
d.pl. 51. C. has ha n.sg.f. 70, 82, 85, where B. has he n.sg.m. 
Note pis d.sg.f. 157, peose n.pl. 17, d.pl. 108, 301. The usual 
relative is pat ; pe as a relative does not occur. 

Verbs. As Hall remarks, verbal forms of the 2nd weak class 
with -i- are rare, but not so rare as his list would lead one to 
suppose. The following forms occur:—Inf. wakien 7, euennin 
89, polien 7, 91, 126, 127, 133, 262, polie 248, carien 173, falsi 
174, wursi 174, schunien 188, 367, sunegin 191, werien 203, 216, 
drupnin 235, fondin 237, gladien 285, openin 301, herien 337, 
lutlin 344, cwakie 342, makie 341. ist sg.pr.ind. cwakie 140. 
ist pl.pr.ind. werieft 153. 3rd pl.pr.ind. hatien 119, mellift 96, 
acwikieft 112, wuniefi 287, 336, luuiei 5 315, gladieft 326, herieft 
334. 3rd sg.pr.S. warni 45, wardi 151, werie 151, chastie 11. 
ist pl.pr.S. lustin 230. -i- is found irregularly in wearni 8 

3rd sg.pr.ind. 36. The following variations in verbal inflections 
also occur:—2nd sg.pr.ind. wilnes 302, warnes 367, have no 
final 4 . 3rd sg.pr.ind. Variation occurs between -es and -efo. 
The following -es forms occur, bides 64, fares 25, haues 154, 
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makes 42, slepes 25, spekes 8, wites 56. Pl.pr.ind. Variation 
is found between -en and -eft the following -en forms occurring, 
understonden 348, habben 202, beon 14, etc., freten 102, 3 elden 
226, hatien 119, iwurften 100, sniken 103, sweren 21. The pres, 
part, has -ende in hwilende 145, libbende 285, but sittinde 293. 
bisihft 3rd sg.pr.ind. 350, is from the WS. form (WS. bisihX 5 , 
Ang. bisift). The suffix of the verbal noun is regularly -inge. 
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The Bodley MS. has been taken as the basis of the Glossary; for 
that part of the text not found in B. the Royal MS. has been used 
as the basis. R. prefixed to a form or reference indicates that it 
is found in the Royal MS. and possibly in the Cotton MS.; C. prefixed 
to a form or reference indicates that it is found in the Cotton MS. 
alone. 

Whenever possible the Old Mercian form is given for the derivation 
if this differs from the normal Old English. If the required form 
does not exist then the Old English form is compared. 

Abbreviations :— cf. in etymologies indicates indirect or uncertain 
relationship; LOE. Late Old English; ME. Middle English; OE. 
Old English, i.e. West Saxon; OFr. Old French; OM. Old Mercian, 
the dialect of the Vespasian Psalter; ON. Old Norse, especially 
Old Icelandic; ONFr. Old Northern French; ONh. Old Northum¬ 
brian ; prec. see preceding word; 4- between elements shows that a 
compound or derivative is first recorded in Middle English; an 
asterisk is prefixed to forms theoretically reconstructed and to 
references to the notes. The rest of the abbreviations are self- 
evident. 


a, excl. oh, ah, 243. (OFr. a, ah). 
aa, a, adv. ever, always, 58, 98, etc. 
(OE. d). 

abeoren, v. to bear, endure, 135. (OM. 
abeoran). 

abuten, abute, adv. & prep, about, arouud, 

32, 35, 164. (OE. a-, onbutan). 
acouerunge, n. recovery, 116. (OE. acofr- 

ian + ung). 

acwikied, R acwikened, 3 rd pi. pr. quicken, 
become alive, 114. (OE. acwician). 

C agrette, 3 rd sg. pa. greeted, 230. (OE. 
agretan). 

a3ein, -es, prep. & adv. again, against, 22, 

33, etc.; in comparison with, 246; 
towards, 248. (OE. an -, ongegn). 

a3ulte&, CR. agulted, 3 rd pi. pr. are in 
fault, sin, 53. (OE. agyltan). 
ah, conj. but, 28, etc. (OE. ac } ah). 
ah, 3 rd sg. pr. ought, 179, R 386; ahen, 
1st pi. pr. 4; 3 rd pi. pr. 324. (OE. ah). 
ahne, adj. own, 199, 330, 333, 335, 337, 
R 396. (OE. agen). 

C ai, adv. ever, always, 57, 96, etc. (ON. 
ey). 

alesen, v. to redeem, deliver, 258. (OM, 
alesan). 

alesnesse, n. deliverance, 317. (OM. ales - 
niss). 

C alreleaste, adj. least of all, 123. (OM. 
air a 4* Isest). 

alswa, adv. also, 56, 122, 246. (OM. 

alswa). 


alwealdent, adj. all-powerfull, 241, 254. 
(OE. alwealdend). 

amur&rin, v. to murder, 36. (OE. 

amyrprian). 

ane, adv. alone, 215. (OE. ana). 
anan, adv. immediately, 114. (OE. on -J- 
an). 

ananriht, adv. immediately, 171, 349. 

(prec. 47 OE. riht). 

anlepi, adj. single, sole, 338. (Ang. anlepig). 
arised, 3 rd sg. pr. rises, stands, 299. (OE. 
arlsan). 

arudden, v. to deliver, save, 130.* 
as, ase, adv. & conj. as, 11, 18, etc.; 
where, 293, 361; J>ear ... as, ‘where,’ 
263, R 368. (OE. alswa). 
aturnet, pa. p. dressed, attired, 224. 
(OFr. aturner). 

abet, conj. until, 25, 113, 124; C til ]?at. 

23, hi. (OM. ob&et). 
ajmismeb, C frusmed, 3 rd sg. pr. suffocates, 
118. (OE. aprysman). 

R awecchen, v. to arouse, awaken, 387. 
(OE. aweccan). 

ba, adj. both, 25, 32, etc. (OE. ba). 

bald, adj. bold, 197, 202. (Ang. bald). 

bale, n. destruction, calamity, 102, 140, 
363. (OE. balu). 

R balesib, n. evil fate, 360. (OE. balusib). 
ban, n. bone, 142. (OE. ban). 

C bade, adj. both, 23, 176, etc. (ON. 

badir). 
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beon, v. to be, 10, 45, etc.; bid, 3 rd sg. pr. 
26, 158; beod, pi. pr. 14, etc.; beo, 3 rd 
sg. pr. S. 29, etc.; beon, 1st pi. pr. S. 
208, 213; beon, 3rd pi. pr. 5. 113; ibeo, 
pa. p. 358. (OE. beon). 
bere, n. noise, uproar, 25. (Ang. gebere ). 
bered, 3 rd sg. pr. bears, carries, 76. (OM. 
beoran). 

best, sup. best, 70; beast, 359. (OE. 

6e(*)s*). 

beated, 3 rd sg. pr. beats, corrects, 53. 
(OE. beatan). 

bi, prep, by, 32, 73, etc.; bi hara_ idon 
‘ acted towards them,’ 324. (OE. bi, big). 
bidde, 1st sg. pr. pray, beg, R 406; bit, 
3 rd sg. pr. 263; bidden, 2nd pi. pr S. 

R 407; bidded, Imp. pi. R 402. (OE. 

biddan). 

bigined, 3 rd sg. pr. begins, 1; biganne, 
3 rd sg. pa. S. 322; pa. p. 122. (OE. 

biginnan). 

bigoten, pa. p. drenched, perfused, 278. 
bigotten, 342. (OE. bigeotan, pa. p. 
bigoten). 

bihalden, v. to behold, 131, etc.; bihalde, 
3 rd sg. pr. S. 44; biheolt, 1st sg. pa. 282, 
286; bihalden, pa. p. 63. (OM. bihdlden). 
bihoued, C biheued, 3 rd sg. pr. is fitting, 29. 
(OE. bihofian). 

bileaue, n. belief, 170, 177. (cf. OE. 

geleafa , leaf a). 

biloke, pa. p. enclosed, 219. (OE. bilucan, 
pa. p. bilocen). 

biluued, 3 rd sg. pr. pleases, delights, 231, 
232. (OE. bi 4- lufian). 
binden, v. to bind, 78. (OE. bindan). 
bineome, 3 rd sg. pr. S. take away, 12. 
(OM. binioman). 

biseched, 3 rd sg. pr. seeks, biseeches, 259, 
265; 3 rd pi. pr. 298. (OE. besecan). 
biseon, v. to gaze upon, 132; to gaze up 
to, R 388; bisid, 3 rd sg. pr. takes heed 
to himself, 359; biseh to, 1st sg. pa. 
looked towards, 266, C 256, C 269. 
(OE. biseon). 

bisetten, v. to employ, 70. (OE. besettan). 
bisne, n. example, parable, 4. (O.E. 

bysen, bisen). 

bisocnen, n. petitions, requests, 299. (OE, 
be -f- soon). 

bisteken, R bistekene, pa. p. shut, ex¬ 
cluded, 45.* (OE. bestecan). 
bitaht, pa. p. committed, delivered, 156, 
162, R 365. (OE. bitsecan, pa. p. bitaht). 
bituhhe, adv. & prep, between, 143, 183, 
201, 249; bituhhen, 182; R bituhe, 143; 
bituhen, R 182, etc. (cf. OE. bituh). 
biwiten, v. to take care of, guard, 5; 

-ed, 3rd sg. pr. 34. (OE. bewitan). 
blac, adj. pale, 64. (OK. bide). 
blake, adj. black, 119. (OE. blsec). 
blent, 3rd sg.pr. blinds, 95. (OE. blendan). 
blissin, v. to rejoice, make happy, 291. 
(OE. blissian). 

blideliche, adv. gladly, 265, R 377; blude- 
liche, 87* (OE. blipelichs). 


boc, n. book, 76, 79, R 402. (OE. hoc). 
bohte, pa. t. sg. bought, 31, 253. (OE. 

byegan , pa. t. sg. bohte). 
bold, n. house, hall, 140. (OE. bdld). 
bote, n. remedy, redress, 102. (OE. bot). 
breoken, v. to rob, break into, 8, 30. 
(OM. breocan). 

breoste, n. breast, 107. (OE. breost). 
briht, adj. bright, 261; -e, 290; brihtre, 
comp. 310. (OM. birht). 
brihtnesse, n. brightness, 246. (OM. 
birhtnis). 

bringe, -en, v. to bring, 123, 188, 361; 

-ed, 3rd sg. pr. 225. (OE. bringan). 
brune, n. burning, fire, 90, 108. (OE. bryne). 
buhsum, adj. obedient, 258. (OE. *biih- 
sum). 

buri, n. habitation, town, 140. (OE. burg, 
d. sg. by rig). 

bute, buten, prep. & adv. unless, 11, 15, 
67, 81, 212; except, 131, 144, 160, 161, 
169, 249, 296; without, 102, 255, 311, 
362, R 400. (OE. butan). 
buue, buuen, prep, above, 267, 270. (OE. 
bufan). 

calde, adj. cold, 113, (OM. cald). 
carien, v. to be anxious, 175, 180. (cf. 
OE, cearian). 

castel, n. castle, 34, 219. (AN. castel). 
chasti, 3rd sg. pr. S. restrain, subdue, 12. 
(OFr, chastier). 

chele, n. cold, tio. (OM. cele, W.S. ciele). 
cheosen, v. to choose, 191. (OE. ceosan). 
chere, n. countenance; gledd icheret, 
‘ happy looking,’ 224, 228. (OFr. chere). 
cleoped, 3rd sg. pr. calls, 42; icleopet, 
pa. p. 40. (OM. cleopian). 
cnawen, v. to know, 316; -e 5 , 3 rd pi. pr. 
60. (OE. endwan). 

cnawlechunge, n. knowledge, 315. (See 
N.E.D.). 

colen, n. coals, 113. (OE. col). 
con, is* sg. pr. to know, know how to, 89, 
356, C 164; 3rd sg. pr. 70; cunnen, 3 rd 
pi. pr. 20X. (OE. cunnan , 1st & 3rd 
sg. pr. cann). ■ 

cruned, 3rd sg. pr. crowns, 53. (OFr. 
coroner). 

cume, n. arrival, 69. (OE. cyme). 
cumen, v. to come, 7, 57, etc.; -e, is* 
sg.pr. 83,235; -ost } 2nd sg.pr. 83) kimed. 
3rd sg. pr. 76, 150; -e, 3rd sg. pr. S. 25, 
71, 156; com, is* sg. pa. 151; comme 
3rd sg. pa. S. 66; cuminde, pr. p. 44; 
icumen, pa. p. 61, 69. (OE. cuman). 
cun, n. kindred, kind, 127; -nes, g. sg. 

98, 212, 281, 284. (OE. cynn ). 
cunde, n. nature, 292. (OE. cynd). 
cunestable, n. chief officer of household, 
42, 216. (OFr. conestable). 
cunreadnes, n. kindred, 280.* 
cuden, v. to make known, show, 257. 
(OE. cydan). 

ewakien, v. to tremble, 351; -ie, is* sg. pr. 
142. (OE. ewacian). 
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cwemen, v. to please, 22 ; icwemet, pa. p. 

340. (Ang. cweman). 
cwic, adj. living, 92, 127. (OE. cwic). 

deadbote, n. amendment, atonement, 82. 
(OM. dedbot). 

dead, n. death, 31, etc.; -es. g. sg. 68, etc.; 
pi. 130. (OE. dead). 

deadlich, adj. deathly, 64. (OE. dead-, 
deadlic). 

dede, n. deed, 21. (OM. ded). 
dehtren, n. daughters, 39, 210, 218; C 
dohtren, 215. (OE. dohter, d. sg. dehter). 
dei, n. day, 32, 280. (OM. deg). 
deiden, 3rd pi. pa. t. died, 287. (cf. ON. 
deyja). 

C. demande, n. judge, 52. (cf. OE. 
demend). 

deme, n. judge, 53. (OE. dema). 
demen, v. to judge, 204, 280; -e, is* sg. pr. 
199, 204, 212; -ed, 3rd sg. pr. 54, 209, 
R 393; 3rd pi. pr. 195; -en, 1st pi. pr. S. 
206, 208. (OE. deman). 

R demere, n. judge, 52. (OE. demere). 
deouel, n. devil, 119, 186; deoflen, pi. 76, 
98, 99, 150. (OE. deofol). 
deop, adj. deep, 90; deopre, comp. 320. 
(OE. deop). 

deore, adj. dear, precious, 34, 156, etc. 
(OE. deore). 

deorewur 5 e, adj. dear, precious, 161, 219. 

etc. (OE. deorewyrde). 
derne, adj. secret, hidden, 319. (OM, 
derne). 

denied, 3rd sg. pr. afflicts, grieves, 112; 

3rd pi. pr. 98. (OE. deorfan). 
diht, 3rd sg. pr. prepares, sets in order, 
11; -ed, R 393. (OE. dihtan). 
dom, n. judgement, decree, 54, 215, 280, 
R 377; -es, pi. 319. (OE. dom). 
dorc, adj. dark, 141.* (cf. OE. deore). 
dose, n. dusk, 247. (OE. dose). 
drahen, v. to draw, carry, 78; dreaien, 
221. (OE. dragan). 
draken, n. dragons, 99. (OE. draca). 
drecched, 3rd pi. pr. harass, afflict, 98. 
(OE. dreccan). 

dret, n. dread, fear, 54. (cf. OE. drsedan). 
dreden, v. to dread, fear, 180, 186, 240; 
-e, is* sg. pr. 186; 1st pi. pr. s. 168. (OE. 
dr sedan). 

drehen, v. to endure, 114, R 409; -ed, 
3rd sg. pr. 181. (OM. dregan). 
dreorinesses, n. woe, dreariness, 141. 
(OE. dreorignes). 

duntes, n. blows, strokes, 136. (OE. 
dynt). 

durewart, n. door-keeper, porter, 43. 
(OE. duraward). 

eadi, adj. blessed, happy, 260, 290, 344. 
(OE. eadig). 

ear, adv. & prep, before, 48, 102, 235, 275, 
276. (OE, ser). 

earen, n. ears, 56, 106, 121; hearen, R 105. 
(OE. eare). 


R earm, n. arm, 120. (OE. earm ). 
earre, comp, former, 112; earste, sup. 40. 
(OE. serra, xrest). 

earpon, before then, 81. (OE. ser pon). 
easkest, 2nd sg. pr. asks, enquires, 75; 

-ed, 3rd sg. pr. 82, 230. (OE. &scan). 
eauer, adv. ever, 35, 73, etc.; eauer euch, 
‘every,’ 140; eauer euchan, ‘everyone,’ 
332, R 382; eauer se ha * whoever,’ 120; 
hwer se eauer, ‘wherever,’ 75, 348; al 
pet eauer, ‘ whatever,’ 145, 312, 314. 
(OE. sefre). 

eauer3ete, adv. at any time yet, 108. 
(OM. sefre 4- get). 

eauroskes, n. water-frogs, 105. (OE. ea 
4 - ON. froskr). 

eawles, n. curved hooks, 136. (cf. OE. 
awul). 

ec, conj. also, 70. (OM. ec). 

eche, adj. eternal, 234, 245, etc. (OE. 
ece). 

echen, v. to increase, augment, 103. (Ang. 
lean). 

echnesse, CR ecnesse, n. eternity, 118. 
(OE. ecness). 

ed, R et, prep, at, 106, 107. (OM. et). 
edwited, 3rd pi. pr. blame reproach, 134. 

(OM. edwitan). 

R efne, adj. even, equal, 376. (OE. efen). 
efter, prep, after, 11, etc.; with a view to, 
31; in accordance with, R 391; efter 
pet , ‘ according as,’ 55, 88, etc. (OM. 
efter). 

(ehe)lid, C ehlid, n. eyelid, 348. (LOE. 
egelid). 

ehnen, «. eyes, 55, 96, etc. (OM. ege). 
ei, _adj. any, 46, 146, 207, 335. (OE. 
senig). 

eie, n. fear, 25. (OE. ege). 
eilin, v. to vex, annoy, harm, 313. (OE. 
eglian). 

R elde, n. old age, 411. (OM. eldo). 
elheowet, adj. of strange colour, 64. (OE. 
el 4- hiwod). 

enbreuet, pa. p. recorded, enrolled, 80. 
(OFr. embrever). 

ende, n. end, 115, 123, 354, R 400; quarter, 
R 370; al pe ende, ‘ the whole,’ 126. 
(OE. ende). 

engles, n. angels, 255, 266, 291. (OE. 
engel). 

eorde, n. earth, 92, etc. (OE. eorde). 
eor&lich, adj. earthly, 91, 262, 284. (OE. 
eordlic). 

R er, adv. formerly, 379. (OE. ser). 

R est, n. east, 346. (OE. east). 
este, n. pleasure, luxury, 174, 188, 212. 
(OE. est). 

etlunge, n. estimation, 335. (cf. ON. 
setla). 

etscene, adj. obvious, plain, 256. (Ang. 
ebgesene). 

etstonden, v. to withstand, resist, 196, 
350; etstont, Imp. 170. (OE. setstandan). 
eQeliche, adv. easily, lightly, 169, 208. 
(OM. ebelice). 
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euch, pr. each, every, 18, 33, etc.; any, 
311, 313, 362; eauer ench, ‘every,’ 140. 
(OE. eeghwylc , selc). 

euchan, pr. each one, 54, etc.; -es, g. sg. 
270; eauer euchan, ‘everyone,’ 332, R 
382. ( prec. an). 

euenin, v . to be equal to, 91. (OE. efnian). 

R fa, n. foe, enemy, 367. (OE. gefa). 

C fah e,adj. hostile, 157. (OE. fag, fdh). 
fallinde, pr . p. transitory, 192. (OM. 
fallan). 

R farlac, n. fear, terror, 66, 71, etc. (ON. 
fdr 4* OE. lac). 

feader, n. father, 126, etc. (OE. feeder). 
feareb, 3 rd sg. pr. behaves, 20. (OM. 
fear an). 

fearlac, n. fear, terror, 68, etc. (OE. 
fair -J- lac). 

C fearlaic, n. fear, terror, 360. (OE. fser 
+ ON. leikr). 

feh, n. treasure, money, 162, 219. (OM. 
feh). 

fehte, n. fight, 173. (OM. feht). 
feier, adj. fair, beautiful, 224, 255. (OM. 
feger). 

feierleac, C feirleic, n. beauty, 294. (OM. 
feger -j- ON. leikr). 

R felen, v. to feel, perceive, 22. (OE. 
felan). 

felunge, n. feeling, perception, 18. (OE. 
prec. 4; ung). 

feole, adj. many, 331. (OE. feola, fela). 
feole, 3rd sg. pa. S. fall, 59. (OM. fallan, 
pa. S. sg. feolle). 

feont, n. devil, 36, 171. (OE. feond). 
feorbe, o.n. fourth, 41, 52. (OE .feorba). 
ferd, n. army, 163. (OM. ferd). 
ferliche, adj. terrible, in. (An g. ferlic). 
ferliche, adv. quickly, terribly, 109. (Ang. 
ferlice). 

ferreden, n. company, troop, 290. (OE. 

ferr&deri). , 

fikelinde, pr. p. deceitful, 159. (cf. OE. 
ficol). 

R fleme, n. fugitive, outlaw, 369. (OM. 
flema). 

fleon, v. to flee, 171, R 397; Aid, 3?d S S • P r - 
171. (OE. fleon). 

flutted, 3rd pi. pr. flit, depart, 109; 

flute, imp. sg. R 376. (ON. flytja). 
fol, adj. foolish, 20. (OFr. fol). 
folhin, v. to follow, 13, 363; -e 5 , 3 r d S S • P r < 
297. (OE. folgian). 

fondin, v. to prove, experience, 239; -e 5 , 
3rd pi. pr. R 382. (OE. fdndian). 
for, prep. & conj. for, 14, etc.; because, 
26, 91, 92, C 163, 179, 180; against, 165, 
R 384; of, 157, 158; for pet, ‘because,’ 
323. (OE. for). 

forbeamed, 3rd sg. pr. burns completely, 
113. (OE. forbernan). 

C forbisne, n. example, parable, 3. (OE. 
forbisen). 

forbude, 3rd sg. pa. S. forbid, 14. (OE. 
forbeodan , pa. S. sg. forbude). 


forcu&est, sup. most terrible, 96. (OE. 
forcubest). 

fordemen, v, to condemn, 214; -de, 

pa. p. pi. 144. (OE. fordeman). 
fore, adv. & prep, for, 30, 298; beforehand, 
in advance, 47, 151* (OE. fore). 
for3emed, 3rd pi. pr. neglect, 182; -e, 

3rd sg. pr. S. 60. (OM. forgeman). 
for3et, 3rd sg. pr. forgets, 28, 181, R 387. 
(OM. forgetan). 

formealte, pa. p. melted away, 114. 

(Ang. formeltan , -mceltan). 
forrotet, pa. p. rotten, 107. (OE. 

forrotian). 

forswolhed, 3rd pi. pr. swallow up, 99*; 
-e, 3rd sg. pr. S. 164. 

fortruste, 3rd sg. pr. S. trusts too much, 
59 .* 

forwalleQ, 3rd sg. pr. tortures by boiling, 
113. (Ang. for -j- wcellan). 
forwerede, pa. p. worn out, 124. (OE. 
for -j- werian). 

freined, 3rd sg. pr. asks, 71. (OE .fregnan). 
freolich, adj. handsome, 224. (OE .freolic). 
fret, 3rd sg. pr. eats, 121; freoted, 3rd 
pi. pr. 104. (OE. fretan). 

C froden, n. frogs, 102. (ON. fraubr). 
froggen, n. frogs, 104. (OE. frogga). 
froure, n. comfort, 38. (OE. frdf or). 
ful, adj. full, 90, etc.; sated, weary, 256; 

ful wel, ‘ unmistakably,’ 102. (OE. full). 
fulitohe, adj. foolish, undisciplined, 10; 

-en, pi. R 381. (OE. fill + getogen). 
fulst, n. help, assistance, 240. (OE. fylst). 
fur, C fuir, n. fire, 78, 91, 95, 112. (OE. 

m. 

gan, v. to go, 23, 341; 3ead, 3rd sg. pr. 
164; ga, 1 st pi. pr. 185; 3rd sg. pr. S. n, 
52, R 392; imp. sg. 340. (OE. gan). 
gast, n. ghost, spirit, 348; -es, pi. 33, 132, 
268; hali gast, ‘ Holy Ghost,’ 251, R 399. 
(OE. gast). 

gastelich, adj. spiritual, 41, 277. (OE. 
gastlic). 

glead, adj. glad, 217, etc. (OE. glezd). 
gleadien, v. to make glad, be glad, 238, 
291; -ed, 3rd sg. pr. 335; igleadet, pa. p. 
229. (OM. gleadian). 

gleadschipes, n. gladnesses, 331, 332. 

(OE. glczdscipe). 

gleadunge, n. gladness, joy, 305, 333, etc. 
(OE. gleed -f- ung). 

gledread, adj. red-hot, 78, 136. (OE. 

gled + read, cf. ON. globraubr). 
godlec, n. goodness, 324. (ON. gobleikr). 
godspel, n. gospel, 4. (OE. godspell). 
granunge, n. groaning, 139. (OE. grdn- 
ung). 

grapin, v. to feel, handle, 95. (OE. 
grapian). 

greot, R grot, n. fragment, particle, 101. 
(OE. grot). 

gret, adj. great, 76. (OE. great). 
gret, 3rd sg. pr. greets, salutes, 227; igret, 
pa. p. 275. (OE. gretan). 
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gretunge, n. greeting, 228. (OE. gretung). 
grimfule, adj. cruel, terrible, 133. (OE. 
grimm -J- full). 

grisle, n. horror, 142; adj. 103. (cf. OE. 
grtsllc , agrisan). 

grislich, adj. horrible, 99, 130, 132; 

grisluker, comp. 106. (OE. grislic). 
gristles, n. gristle, 105. (OE. gristel). 
grunde, n. bottom, 90. (OE. grund). 
grure,n. terror, horror, 135, 139, 142; adj. 
103. (OE. gryre). 

grurefule, adj. horrible, terrible, 133. 
(OE. gryre + full). 

gulted, 3 rd sg. pr. sins, 20. (OE. gyltan). 

3arowe, adj. ready, 279. (OE. gearu). 

3^, adv. yea, yes, 85, etc.; C 3ea, 83,341; 
C 3a, 228; C 3oi, 242. (OE. gea, ge , 
*geage). 

3ef, conj. if, 6, 46, etc.; bute 3ef, * unless,’ 
15. (OE. gif). 

3eied, 3rd pi. pr. cry, shout, 145. (OE. 
gegan). 

3elden, v. to repay, 325; give up, R 412; 
-ed, 3 rd pi. pr return, give back, 228. 
(OM. geldan). 

3elped, 3 rd sg. pr. boasts, 202. (OM. 
gelpan). 

3eme, n. care, heed, 160, 336. (OM. geme). 
3eme, v. to heed, 191. (OM. geman). 
3emeles, adj. negligent, 19, 62; n. sloth, 
R 387. (OM. gemeleas). 

3eorne, adv. willingly, eagerly, 216. (OE. 
georne). 

3eornliche, adv. eagerly, 164, 233, 264, 
R 375 * (OE. geornlice). 

3et, adv. again, 256; nevertheless, 333; 
yet, 355. (Ang. get). 

3etted, 3 rd sg. pr. grants, concedes, 265. 
(OE. geatan). 

3eued, 3 rd sg. pr. gives, 95, i77; 3 ef > 3^ 
sg. pa. 30; 3eue, 3 rd sg. pr. S. R 399. 
(OM. gefan). 

3immes, n. jewels, 262. (OE. gimm). 

R 3uhede, n. youth, 411. (OM. iugup). 
3uldene, adj. golden, 184. (OE. gylden). 

hal, adj. whole, sound, 102, C 98. (OE. hdl). 
halden, v. to hold, observe, consider, 50, etc.; 

halt, 3 rd sg. pr. 195, 209, 220, R 380; -ed, 
1 stpl.pr. 185; -e, 3rd sg. pr. S. R 368; 
-en, 1st pl M . pr. S. 213. (OM. haldan). 
halhen, n. saints, 300. (OE. hdlga). 
hali, adj. holy, 250, 251, R 399. (OE. halig). 
haliche, CR haliliche, adv. piously, 287. 
(OE. hdligllce). 

ham, n. home, 27, 139. (OE. ham). 

hat, 3rd sg. pr. calls, commands, 49, 65; 
-ed, 51; ich hatte, ‘I am called,’ 68; 
ihaten, pa. p. 10, 40, 234. (OE. hdtan). 
heale, n. health, 259, R 388. (OE. haslu). 
heard, adj. hard, powerful, cruel, 125, etc.; 
n , heart, 179, heardes, 176, 198. (OE. 
heard). 

hearm, adj. injury, harm, 127. (OE. 
hearm). 


hearmin, v. to injure, harm, 313. (OE. 
hearmian ). 

heate, n. heat, no. (OE. h&tu). 
heatel, adj. full of hate, cruel, 139. (OM. 
*heatol). 

heated, 3rd sg. pr. hates, 119; -ied, 3rd 
pi. pr. 120. (OM. *heatian). 
heaued, n. head, chief, 36, 39, 65, R 394. 
(OE. heafod). 

hechelunge, «. chattering, 109.* 
heh, adj. high, 241, 260, 279; hest, sup. 
52. (OM. heh , best). 

heorte, n. heart, 177, 217, etc. (OE. 

heorte). 

heouene, n. heaven, 158, 235, etc. (OE. 
heofon). 

heouenlich, adj. heavenly, 293, C 257. 
(OE. heofonlic). 

her, n. hair, 64, 143. (Ang.. her). 
hercnin, v. to listen; -i, 3rd sg. pr. S. 

R 375 ; -id, imp. pi. 233. (OE. hercnian). 
heren, v. to hear, obey, 133, 231; -ed, 
3rd sg. pr. 216; -e, 1st pi. pr. S. 24; 
iherd, pa. p. R 383. (OM. heran). 
herien, v. to praise, 345; -ied, 3rd pi. pr. 
343. (OE. herian). 

herunge, n. hearing, 17. (OM. her-an -(- 
ung). 

hinen, n. servants, 14, 15, etc.; C huinen, 
17. (OE. higan, hiwan). 
hird, n. household, family, 13, etc.; hird, 
48, 55 * (OE. hired, g. sg. hirdes). 
hokeres, n. mockery, derision, 134. (OE. 
hocor). 

holke, n. hollow part, 107. (OE. hole , 
holca). 

hondon, n. hands, 56. (OE. hand, bond). 
hundret, c. n. hundred, 106, 362. (OE. 
hundred). 

C hundred, c. n. hundred, 353. (ON. 
hundrad). 

hure, adv. especially, 135. (OE. hum). 
hus, n. house, 7, 8, etc.; household, n. 
(OE. hus). 

husebonde, n. master, 37, 42, 215, R 380, 
R 392. (OE. hiisbonda). 
huselauerd, n. master of the household, 
10, 19, 35* (OE. hus -f- hlaford). 
husewif, n. housewife, mistress, 22, 220, 
R 379* (OE. hus -(- wlf). 
hwa, pr. who; hwam, d. sg. 43; hwa se, 
‘whoever,’ R 404; hwam se, ‘whomso¬ 
ever,’ 298. (OE. hwa). 
hwen, adv. when, 74, 157, 363; hwon, 27; 
since, 333; hwenne, 6, 73. (OE. hwanne , 
hwcenne). 

hweonene, adv. whence, 66, 71, 82. (cf. 

OE. hwonan , hwanon). 
hweder, pr. which (of two), no. (OM. 
hweder). 

hwile, n. time, 100, etc. (OE. hwil). 
hwilinde, pr. p. temporary, transitory, 147. 
(OE. hwilwende). 

hwuch, pr. which, what who, 6, 15, etc.; 
of what kind, 86, 148; hwuch se, ‘ who¬ 
ever,’ 79. (OE. hwylc , hwile). 
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ibet, pa. p. atoned, remedied, 81. (OE. 
betan, pa. p. gebet). 

iblescede, pa. p. blessed, 236, 267. (OE. 

bletsian, pa. p. gebletsod). 
ibore, pa. p. born, 148. (OE. geberan , 
pa. p. geboren). 

iborhen, pa. p. saved, 298. (OM. gebet- 
gan, pa. p. geborgen). 

R ibreuet, pa. p. enrolled, recorded, 79.* 
iburst, pa. p. bristling, enraged, 163. (cf. 

OE. byrst, ON. byrstast). 

R icweme, adj. pleasing, agreeable, 373. 
(Ang. gecweme). 

R icwemen, v. to please, 410. (Ang. 
gecweman). 

icwiddet, pa. p. said, prophesied, 276. 

(OE. cwiddian , pa. p. gecwiddod). 
ifinden, v. to find out, discover, 239, 363; 

-e 5 , 3 rd sg. pr. 169. (OE. gefindan). 
ifullet, pa. p. filled, 141, 278. (OE. 

fullian y pa. p. gefullod). 

R igrei 9 et,/>«. p. prepared, 277. (ON. greiba). 
R i3arcket, pa. p. prepared, 364. (OE. 

gearcian, pa. p. gegearcod). 
ihal, adj. whole, 100. (OE. gehal). 
ihered, 3 rd pi. pr. hear, listen to, 300. 
(OM. geheran). 

ileanet, pa. p . lent, 38, 218. (OE. l&nan , 
pa. p. gelaened). 

C ileaued, pa. p. left, 36. (OE. laefan , 
pa. p. geUefed). 

ilich, adj. like, 106, 317; alike, 303, 343; 

ilikest, sup. 291. (OE. gellc). 
ilihtet, pa. p. freed from depression, 229. 
(OE. lihtan). 

ilke, adj. same, 97, 114, etc. (OE. ilea). 

C illeheowet, adj. of strange colour, 63. 

(ON. ill-r -f OE. hiwod). 
ilome, adj. often, frequently, 20, 85, R 386. 
(OE. gelbme). 

imeane, adj. common, 304. (OE .gemxne). 
R incker, pr. of you two, 374. (OE. incer). 
inempnet, pa. p. named, 261. (OE. nem- 
rtan, pa. p. genemned). 

C ingong, n. entrance, admission, 33. 
(OE. ingang). 

in3ong, n. entrance, admission, 35, 44, 
etc. (cf. ONh. geonga f hiniongee). 
inwardliche, adv. earnestly, 264. (OE. 
inweardlice). 

inwi 9 , adv. within, 9, 21. (OE. in -f- wib ). 
iordret, pa. p. ordered, arranged, 269. 
(cf. OFr. ordre). 

R ired, pa. p. read, 404. (Ang. redan , 
pa. p. geredd). 

irobbet, pa. p. robbed, spoilt, 29. (OFr. 
rober). 

iseon, v. to see, 131; iseo, 1st sg. pr. 163; 
iseod, 3rd pi. pr. 97, 103; iseh, 1st sg. pa. 
129, 256, etc.; 3 rd sg. pa. 237; isehe, 
1 st sg. pa. S. 128; isehen, pa. p. 84, etc. 
(OE. geseon ). 

isette, pa. p. arranged, 270. (OE. settan , 
pa. p. geseted). 

islein, pa. p. slain, 126. (OE. slean, pa. p. 
geslczgen). 
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isodet, pa. p. verified, 275. (OE. sobian , 
pa. p. gesobod). 

R isped, pa. p. succeeded, 405. (OE. 

spedan t pa. p. gespedd ), 
istelet, pa. p. made of steel, 136. (cf. OE. 
sty ten }. 

istirret, C isterret, pa. p. starred, arranged 
like stars, 262. (cf. OE. steorra). 
iteilede, adj. having tails, 99. (cf. OE. 
tcegl). 

iwipet, pa. p. wiped away, 288. (OE. 

wipian , pa. p. gewipod). 
iwis, adv. certainly, 149. (OE. gewiss). 
iwurQen, v. to become, 28, 321; ~eb, 3rd 
pi. pr. 101. (OE. geweorpan ). 

keiseres, n. emperors, 280. (ON. keisari). 
lahe, n. law, custom, 292. (OE. lagu). 
lahe, adj. low, humble, 208. (ON. lagr ). 
lahhinde, pr. p. laughing, 228. (OM. 
hlcehhan). 

lane, n.loan, 217. (ON. Ian). 

R lare, n. teaching, doctrine, 382. (OE. 
lar). 

lad, C lea&, n. enmity, 165. (OE. lab. 
l&bb). 

la&e, adj. hateful, 103; la&est, sup. 141. 
(OE. lab). 

lauerd, n. lord, master, 4, 6, etc. (OE. 
hlaford). 

leaden, v. to lead, R 390; -e6, 3 rd pi. pr. 

2 93J _e » 3 r d sg. pr. S. 71. (OE. laedan). 
leane, adj. lean, thin, 63. (OE. hlxne). 
leared, 3 rd sg. pr. teaches, learns, 191, C 3, 
R 391; lerden, 3 rd pi. pa. t. R 384; -e, 
3 rd sg. pr. S. 49. (OE. ixran). 
leattres, n. letters, 77. (OFr. lettre). 

R leuen, v. to remain, 370. (OE. Isefan ). 
ledenes, n. speech, language, nation, 281. 
(Ang. leden). 

R lefdi, n. lady, 381, 391. (OE. hlxfdige). 
leofliche, adv. fairly, nobly, 224. (OE. 
leoflice). 

leome, n. light, gleam, 230, 248, 252. 
(OE. leoma). 

leor, n. face, 63, 247. (OE. hleor). 
lesten, v. to continue, last, 192. (OE. 
Isestan ). 

let, 3 rd sg. pr. allows, permits, 28, 227; 
leote, 3 rd sg. pr. S. 43; -te, 3 rd sg. pa. 
‘gave up,’ 31; let, imp. sg. 224. (OM. 
letan). 

lettunge, n. hindrance, impediment, 349. 
(OE. letting ). 

libben, v. to live, 297; liuie 5 , 3 rd pi. pr. 
310; liueden, 3 rd pi. pa. 286; -inde, 
pr. p. 292. (OE. libban ). 
licomlich, adj. fleshly, corporeal, 188. 
(OE. licamlic). 

licunge, n. pleasure, liking, 182, 187. 

(OE. licung). 

R licwur 9 e, adj. agreeable, acceptable, 372. 
(OE. licwyrbe). 

lifside, n. lifetime, 81. (OE. lif -|- $£d). 
liht, n. light, 95, 247, etc.; -e, adj. 347. 
(OE. liht, -e). 
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lihteb, 3 rd pi. pr. alight, descend, 75. 
(OE. lihtan). 

lihtliche, adj . light, easy, 283. (OE. 
lihtlic). 

lihtschipe, n. joy, mirth, 306. (OE. llht 
+ scipe). 

lim, «. limb; -es, g. sg. 18; -en, pi. R 
390. (OE. lint). 

limpet, 3 rd sg. pr. belongs to, 167, R 383. 
(OE. litnpan ). 

linminge, n. end, cessation, 255. (OE. 
linn-an + ung). 

libeliche, adv. meekly, 232. (OE. lidelice). 
liun, n. lion, 163. (OFr. leoun). 
loftsong, n. song of praise, 306, 343. 

(OE. lofsang ). 

lokin, v. to look, observe, 248, 272; ~i, 

3 rd sg. pr. S. 43; -ib, imp. pi. 73. (OE. 
locian). 

lone, adj. tall, lank, 63. (OE. hlanc ). 
lont, n . land, 141, 274. (OE. lond). 
luft, adj. left, 201. (OE. lyft). 

Inst, n. hearing, 67. (OE. hlyst ). 
lust, n. pleasure, 174, R 391. (OE. lust). 

C luste, 3 rd sg. pr. S. may desire, 375- 
(OE. lystan). 

lusti, adj. finding pleasure, 343. (OE. 
lust ig)- 

lustnin, C lustin, is* pi. pr. S. listen, 232; 
-ib, imp. pi. 67; -e 5 , 3 rd sg. pr. R 382. 
(cf. ONh. lysna, OE. hlosnian). 
lut, n. few, 201. (OE. lyt). 
lutel, adj. little, 184, 192, 252, 354^ leaste, 
sup. 74, 125, 128. (OE. lytel, laest). 
lutlin, v. to diminish, decrease, 354. (OE. 
lytlian). 

C lubere, adj. evil, 102. (OE. lyper). 
luue, n. love, 25, etc.; liues luue, ‘love 
of eternal life,’ 234, etc. (OE. lufu). 
luueb, 3rd sg. pr. loves, 325, 329 , 334 ; 
-ieb, 3 rd pi. pr. 323; -ede, 3 rd sg. pa. 
258; -eden, 3rd pi. pa. 120. (OE. lufian). 

ma, adv. more, 181, C 305. (OE. ma). 
mare, adj. more, 112, 116, etc. (OE. 

mar a). 

C mabekes, n. maggots, 105. (ON. mabkr). 
me, imp. one, 49, 74 , 95, * 79 , 297, R 375 - 
(OE. mann). 

mealies, R melles, n. clubs, 136. (OFr. 
mail). 

meallib, 3 rd pi. pr. beat, strike, 98. (OFr. 
tnailler). 

meane, adj. common, 303. (OE. meene). 
meast, sup. most, 115, 125. (OE. msest). 
meab, R meb, n. moderation, 41, 48, 179, 
C 366, R 395* (OE. maeb). 
meaben, n. maggots, 107. (cf. OE. mapa). 
meabful, adj. reasonable, moderate, 212. 
(OE. m&bfull). 

mei, C mai, 1st & 3rd sg. pr. may, am able, 
10, 66, etc.; mahen, is* pi. pr. 24; 2nd 
pi. pr. 148, 330; mahe, 3rd pi. pr. 296; 
3rd sg. pr. S. 313, 359 ; mahte, C mihte, 
is* & 3rd sg. pa. t. 92, 122, etc. (OM. 
meg, magan). 


meiden, n. maiden, 260; meidnes, pi, 290. 
(OE. mcegden). 

R meinful, adj. powerful, 264. (OM. 
megen full). 

meistre, C maistre, n. master, 48. (OFr. 
maistre). 

meistreb, 3 rd sg. pr. acts as a leader to, 37. 
{as prec.). 

meoke, adj. meek, 213. (ON. mjtikr). 
meoster, n. office, craft, 203, 270. (OFr. 
mester). 

meosure, mesure, n. moderation, 49, 188. 
(OFr. mesure). 

mete, n. moderation, 49, etc. (OE. gemet). 
mid, prep, with, 31, 214; mid alle, 

‘ utterly,’ 227. (OE. mid). 
middel, adj . middle, 49, 184, 188, 200. 
(OE. middel). 

milce, n. mercy, 325, R 399. (OE. milts). 
mislich, adj. various, 21, 138. (OE. 

mislic). 

moder, n. mother, 126, 261. (OE. modor). 
mon, n. one, man, 9, etc. (OE. monn). 
moncunnes, n. g. sg. mankind, 259. (OE,. 

moncynn). 

moni, adj. many, 21, 32, etc. (OE. manig). 
mong, n. crowd, 112. (OE. mdng). 
most, 2nd sg. pr. must, 307, 341; mote, 
is* sg. pr. S. R 409, R 412. (OE. mot). 
muche, muchel, adj . much, great, large, 
12, etc. (OE. my cel). 

muchedeale, adj. a great part, 114. (OE. 
my cel -j- dad). 

munegunge, n. remembrance, memory, 68, 
83, i43, 234. (OE. mynegung). 
munne, v. to call to mind, remember, 328. 
(OE. mynnan). 

murie, adj. joyful, merry, 306, R. 371. 
(OE. myrge). 

murhde, n. joy, mirth, 234, etc. (OE. 
myrhd). 

mub, n. mouth, 55, 93, 106, 328. (OE. 
mud). 

na, nan, adv. & adj. no, none, 19, 51, 88. 
etc. (OE. nd, nan). 

nanesweis, adj. in no way, by no means, 
342. (OE. nanes weges). 

RC. nanewise, adj. in no way, by no means, 
340. (OE. on nane wisan). 
nat, is* sg. pr. I know not, 72. (OE. 
ndt — ne wat). 

nawt, pr. & adv. nothing, not, 8, 24, etc.; 

nawiht, 168, 187, etc. (OE. ndwiht). 
ne, adv. not, 7, 14, etc. (OE. ne). 
nease, R neose, C nase, n. nose, 105, 121. 
(OE. nosu, nasu). 

neauele, n. navel, 107. (cf. OE. nafola). 
neauer, adv. never, 26, no, etc. (OE. 
naefre). 

nebbe, n. face, 133, 318. (OE. nebb). 
neddren, n. adders, vipers, 105. (OM. 
nedre). 

neh, adj. near, 355. (OM. neh). 

neod, n. need, 226, R 375. (OE. neod). 

neomen, v. to take, go, receive, 342; 
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Ill 


iiimed, 3 rd sg. pr. 54; 3rd pi. pr. 339; 
neome, 3 rd sg. pr. S. 354; 1st pi. pr. 5 . 
I59> -ed, imp. pi. 336. (OM. nioman). 
nesche, adj. soft, tender, 175; as n. 181, 
183, 187, 201. (OE. hnesce). 
nest, sup. next, nearest, 45, C 51. (OM. 
nesta). 

nihe, c. n. nine, 269. (OE. nigon). 
niht, n. night, 32. (OE. niht). 
nis, 3 rd sg. pr. is not, 19, etc. (OE. 
nis = ne is). 

noht, pr. & adv. nothing, not, C 7, 161, 
169. (OE. nawiht, noht). 
nowcin, n. distress, necessity, 176, 179, 
211; neowcins, 284, R i7g. (ON. 
naubsyn). 

nowder, pr. & conj. neither, 157, 185, 365; 
R noderes, C nowderes, g. sg. R 374. 
(OE. ndwber). 
nurhd, «. noise, 24.* 

nuten, 3 rd sg. pr. know not, no. (OE. 

nylon = ne witon). 
nude, adv. now, 274. (OE. nu pa). 

o, on, prep, on, 32, 52, etc.; in, 118, 
147, etc.; by reason of, 271; pet . . . 
on, * on which, 1 79. (OE. on). 
of, prep, of, 12, 50, etc.; concerning, about, 
9, 49, etc.; from, out of, 44, etc.; by, 
with, 63, 78, etc.; from among, 39, etc.; 
in, 335; (made, consisting) of, 123, 172, 
etc.; at, 143, 229; off, 121; filled with, 
76; on account of, 214, 217. (OE. of). 
ofearned, 3 rd pi. pr. earn, deserve fully, 
146. (OE. of -j- edrnian). 
ofdred, pa. p. terrified, afraid, 157. (Ang. 

ofdredan , pa. p. ofdredd). 
offearen, v. to frighten, terrify, 61, 176, 
198, 202; offearet, pa. p. 59, 226. (OE. 
offeeran). 

offruhte, pa. p. frightened, 237. (OE. 

of ~\~ fyrhtan, cf. OE. afyrht, pa. p.). 
oh wider, adv. elsewhere, anywhere, 27. 
(OE. ahwider). 

ondswerie, 1st sg. pr. answer, 75; -ed, 
3 rd sg. pr. 72, 304. (OE. ondswerian). 
onont, with regard to, 57*; as regards, 196; 
on, R 173. 

onsihde, n. appearance, 229, 271. (OE. 
on -f- sihb). 

R ontent, 3 rd sg. pr. inflames, inspires, 
398. (OE, ontendan). 

openin, v. to explain, 308; -ed, 3 rd sg. pr. 

opens, 348. (OE. openian). 

R ordres, n. orders, 271. (OFr. ordre). 
oder, conj. either, or, 20, 21, etc. (OE. 
awber). 

ouer, prep. & adv. over, 48, 260; beyond, 
52, 188, 333; ouer al, ‘everywhere,’ 13. 
(OE. ofer). 

ouercumed, 3 rd pi. pr. overcome, 292. 
(OE. ofercuman). 

ouergad, 3rd pi. pr. surpass, 292. (OE. 
ofergan ). 

ouerhardi, adj. over bold, reckless, 61. 
(OE. ofer -j- OFr. hardi). 


ow, pr. you, 69, etc. (OE. eow). 

pich, 11. pitch, 113. (OE. pic). 
pilcheclut, n. rags, old, cloth, 137. (OE. 
pylce + clut). 

pine, n. torture, pain, 103, etc.; -en, pi. 

99, 138, 283. (cf. OE. pinung). 
poure, adj. poor, mean, 277* (OFr. poure). 
preoouin, v. to convict, 79.* (OFr. 
prover). 

prude, n. pride, 214. (OE. pryde). 

quod, 3 rd sg. pa. t. said, 153, etc. (OE. 
civepan, pa. t. sg. cwcef). 

raketehe, n. chain, 78. (OE. racenteg). 
rarunge, n. roaring, 133. (OE. rdrung). 
readed, 3 rd sg. pr. advises, 191; -e, 3 rd 
sg. pr. S. 154. (OE. rxdan). 
reades, n. counsels, plans, 319. (OE. 
reed). 

readliche, adv. readily, 23. (OE. rsedlice). 
rechelese, adj. reckless, careless, 14. (OE. 
receleas). 

remunge, n. crying, lamentation, 108. 

(OM. hrem-an -f- ung). 
reowdful, adj. pitiful, 130. (cf. OE. 
hr eow). 

riht, adj. right, straight, just, 199, 201, 
etc. (OE. riht). 

riht, n. justice, 214; deserts, 54. (OE. 
riht). 

rihte, 3 rd sg. pr. S . direct, correct, 15, 153. 
(OE. rihtan). 

rihtwise, adj. righteous, 207. (OE. 
rihtwis). 

rihtwisnesse, n. righteousness, 41, 52, etc. 
(OE. rihtwisness ). 

rikenin, C rekenen, v. count, describe, 94. 
(OE. gerecenian). 

rixled, 3 rd sg. pr. rules, 254, R 400. (cf. 
OE. ricsian). 

rode, n. cross, 32, 253. (OE. rod). 
runes, n. secret counsels, 319. (OE. run). 

sahen, n. sayings, 216. (OE. sagu). 
sar, adj. grievous, sad, 162. (OE. sar). 
sawle, n. soul, 30, etc.; -es, g. sg. 1. (OE. 
sawel). 

schad, n. power of distinguishing, 190. 
(OE. gescedd). 

schadewe, n. shade, shadow, 160, 247. 
(OE. sceadu). 

schape, n. shapes, forms, 132. (OM. 
*gesceapu). 

schawed, 3 rd sg. pr. shows, 257; -ede, 
3 rd sg. pa. 285; ischawed, pa. p. 277. 
(OE. sceawian). 

schawere, n. mirror, 249. (OE. sceawere). 
scheked, 3 rd sg. pr. shakes, 142. (OE. 
sceacan). 

scheld, n. shield, 172. (OM. scild, sceld). 
schene, adj. bright, beautiful, 249, 290; 

schenre, comp. 310. (OM. scene). 
scheome, C schome, n. shame, injury, 127. 
(OE. sceamu , scomu , sceomu). 
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scheot, 3 rd sg. pr. shoots, R 345; schute, 
3rd sg. pa. S. 173. (OE. sceotan). 
schendlac, n. ignominy, insult, 134. (OE. 
scend-an + 

schilde, 3 rd sg. pa. S. shielded, protected, 
250. (OE. scildan). 

schimmed, 3rd sg. pr. glitters, shines, 230. 
(OE. sclmian). 

C schimere 5 , 3rd sg. pr. glitters, shines, 
227. (OE. scymriari). 
schineft, 3rd sg. pr. shines, 230; 3rd pi. pr. 
287. (OE. scinan). 

schrift, n. shrift, confession, 82. (OE. 
script). 

schunien, v. to avoid, shun, 191, R 374. 
(OE. scunian). 

se, adv. so, 21, 94, etc.; hwider se, 
4 whithersoever,’ 297; hwa se, ‘ whoever ’ 
R 404; hwam se, ‘whoever,’ 298; hwet 
se, ‘ whatever,’ 186; hwer se 1 wherever,’ 
19, 75, 169, 348; eauer se ha, ‘ whoever,’ 
120; hwuch se, ‘ whoever,’ 79. (OE. 
swd). 

sechen, v. to seek, 35; -e, 3rd sg. pr. S. 66; 

-inde, pr. p. 164. (OE. secan). 
seist, 2nd sg. pr. say, 301; sei 9 , 3rd sg. pr. 
6, 66, etc.; seide, is£ sg. pa. 150, R 370, 
R 371; 3rd sg. pa. 72, 315, 339 ; iseid, 
pa. p. 302, 354; sei, imp. sg. 303. 

(OE. secgan). 

sell, adj. happy, blessed, 302. (OM. selig). 
semblant, n. behaviour, 20. (OFr. 
semblant). 

sent, 3rd sg. pr. sends, 60; sende, 3rd 
sg. pa. t. 238, 258, 316. (OE. sdndan). 
seon, v. to see, 315, 330; iseo, 1st sg. pr. 
R 225; seoQ, 3rd pi. pr. 275, 288, 318, 
320; seh, 1st sg. pa. 355; sehe, 2nd sg. 
pa. S. 244. (OE. seon). 
seo 5 en, C si 9 en, adv. since, afterwards, 228. 

(OE. sibban, seobban). 
seoue(n)uald, adj. sevenfold, - 304, 310. 

(OE. seofonfald). 

seoue 5 e, 0. n. seventh, 306. (OE. seofoba). 
seruib, 3rd pi. pr. serve, 264, 268. (OFr. 
server). 

setnesse, n. sentence, paragraph, 302.* 
(OE. setness). 

sihbe, n. sight, vision, 17, 130, etc. (OE. 
sihb). 

siker, adj. certain, sure, 117, 352; secure, 
364; free from anxiety, 194. (LOE. 
sicor). 

sikerliche, adv. surely, certainly, 185, 298. 
(LOE. sicerlice). 

sikemesse, n. security, 306; confidence, 
203. (LOE. sicornysse). 
sitten, v. to sit, 261, 278; sit, 3rd sg. pr. 
52, 240, 254; sittende, pr. p. 300. (OE. 
sittan). 

si 9 e, n. times, 106, 149, 362. (OE. sib). 
slepe, n. sleep, 59, R 387. (OM. slip). 
slepe, 3rd sg. pr. $. sleep, 27. (OM. 
slepan). 

sraeal, R smel, C smal, n. smell, 296. 
(cf. ME. smellen). 


smeale, C smale, adj. small, 77. (OE. 
smcel). 

smeallunge, n. sense of smell, 17. (cf. 
ME. smellen). 

smeche, n. vapours, fumes, 96. (OE. 
smec). 

smechunge, n. sense of taste, 17. (OE. 
smcecc -|- ung). 

smeke, n. smoke, vapour, 96. (OE. smec). 
smordrinde, pr. p. suffocating, 96. (cf. 

O.E. smorian , ME. smorber). 
snawi, adj. snowy, icy, 109. (OE. snaw -f- 
ig)- 

snike 5 , 3rd pi. pr. creep, 105. (OE. 
snican). 

C somen, adv. together, 21. (ON. saman). 
somet, adv. together, 23. (OE. somod). 
sonde, n. messenger, 60, 68, etc.; -es. 
g. sg. R 372; -en, pi. R 383, R 388, 
(OE. sond). 

sorhe, n. sorrow, grief, 93. (OE. sorh, 
sorg). 

R sorhe 9 , 3rd sg. pr. grieves, sorrows, 142. 
(OE. sorgian). 

so 9 , n. truth, 193, 358; seo 5 , 245. (OE. 
so 5 ). 

R speche, n. language, speech, 327. (OE. 
speec). 

speoken, v. to speak, 67; speked, 3rd 
sg. pr. 9, 70, etc.; speken, 1st pi. pa. 49; 
ispeken, pa. p. 362; to spe(o)kene, R 
373 , R 378. (OM. sp(r)eocan). 
spealie, v. to describe, 328. (OFr. espeler). 
speowe 5 , 3rd pi. pr. spew, vomit, 100. 
(OE. spiwan). 

stale, n. theft; bi stale, ‘ by stealth,’ 74. 
(OE. stalu). 

steal, n. condition, state, 312. (OE. 
steall). 

stele, n. steel, 123. (OE. style , OM. stele) 
steorren, n. stars, 287. (OE. steorra). 
steuene, n. voice, 143. (OE. stefn). 
sti, n. way, path, 200. (OE. stig). 
stont, 3rd sg. pr. stands, 45, 64, 173. 
(OE. standan). 

stude, n. place, 50, 141, C 366; -en, pi. 
256. (OE. styde). 

stunde, n. moment, time, 222, R 373. 
(OE. stund ). 

R stutted, 3rd sg. pr. ceases, stops, 378. 
(ON. stytta). 

sum, adj. & pr. some, any, 59; summe, 
pi. 15, 16; summes weis, ‘in some 

respects,’ 175; ‘for some time,’ 252. 
(OE. sum). 

sumdel, adv. somewhat, 148, 237, 307. 
(OE. sum -j- d&l). 

sunderlepes, adv. separately, particularly, 
302, 331. (Ang. sunderklepes). 
sunderliche, adv. separately, particularly 
270, 333, 338. (OE. synderlice). 
sune, n. son, 251, 253, 264, R 399. (OE. 
sunu). 

sunegin, v. to sin, 194. (OE. syngian). 
sunne, n. sun, 247, '311, R 345. (OE. 
sunne). 
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sunne, n. sin, 80; -en ,pl. 77, 134. (OE. synn). 
suster, n. sister, 47, 52, etc.; sustren, pi. 

217, 222, etc. (OE. sweostor). 
swa, adv. so, 130, 250, etc. (OE. swd). 
swarte, adj . black, 77, 97. (OE. sweart). 
sweried, 3 rd pi. pr. swear, 22. (OE. 
swerian). 

swetnesse, n. sweetness, 294. (OE. swet- 
ness). 

swine, C swing, n . work, labour, 311. 
(OE. swine). 

swide, adv. & adj. very, 197, 217, 223, 261, 
301; greatly, quickly, 63, 226; swibere, 
comp, more, 121. (OE. swipe). 
swote, R swete, C sweote, adj. sweet, 296, 
314. (OE. swot, swete). 
swotnesse, n. sweetness, 298. (OE. swot- 
«<?ss). 

swuch, adj. such, like as, 102, 146, 274; 
swucche, pi. 209. (OE. swylc). 

tadden, n. toads, 104. (OE. tadde). 
tah, conj. nevertheless, 13, 88, etc. (OE. 
peak). 

teachen, v . to teach, show, R 392; -eb, 
3 rd sg. pr. 4, C 188; -e, 3 rd sg. pr. S. 
R 393. (OE. t&cari). 

tellen, v. to tell, narrate, 65, 88, etc.; 
-eb, 3 rd sg. pr. R 375; talde, 1st sg. pa. 
124; 3 rd sg. pa. 237; talden to, 3 rdpl. pa. 
esteemed, accounted, 283; tele, imp. sg. 
86, 244. (OE. tellan). 

C terteken, in addition, 117. (OM. per to 
ecan). 

tintreohen, n. torments, 284. (OE. 

tintrega). 

to, adv. too, 180, 183. exceedingly, 103. 
(OE. to). 

tocheoweb, 3 rd pi. pr. chew in pieces, 101. 
(OE. toceowan). 

todealen, v L to separate, divide, R 363. 
(OE. todselan). 

Heines, prep, against, 211. (OE. 

togegnes). 

torendeb, 3 rd pi. pr. tear in pieces, 101 
(OE. torendan). 

R tosetnesse, n. division into classes, 302.* 
(OE. *tdsetness). 

todes, n. g. pi. of teeth, 108. (OE, Job), 
treowe, adj. true, 170, R 364. (OE. 

treowe). 

treoweliche, adv. truly, 86, 221, R 385. 
(OE. treowlice). 

trowbe, n. truth, faith, 86, 87. (OE. 

treowb). 

tresor, n. treasure, 31, 156, etc. (OFr. 
tresor). 

R tresures, C tresorers, n. treasurers, R 
364. (OFr. tresorer). 

trone, n. throne, 261; -es , pi. 279. (OFr. 
trone). 

tuht, n. discipline, conduct, 50. (OE. 
tykt). 

tuhten, v. to instruct, discipline, R 392; 
-e, 3rd sg. pr. S. 26; 3rd sg. pa. t. C 376; 
ituht, pa. p. R 379. (OE. tyhtan ). 
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tunge, n. longue, 88, 236, 295; -en, pi. 

123. (OE. tunge). 

tuned, 3 rd sg. pr. closes, 348. (OE. 
tynan). 

turnes, n. tricks, 196. (OFr. tourn). 
twa, c. n. two, 50, no, R 383, R 388. (OE. 
twa). 

tweamen, v. to divide, separate, 364. 
(OE. twseman). 

R tweien, c. n. two, 368. (OE. twegen). 

pa, adv. when, 266. (OE. pa), 
pah, conj. though, 23, 131, etc. (OE, 
peak, peek). 

Pe, rel. that, who, which, 8, 19, etc. (OE. 
Pe). 

peaw, n. virtue, custom, 50; -es, pi. 33, 
40, R 394. (OE. peaw). 
penchen, v. to think, R 386; -eb, imp. pi. 

124. (OE. pencan). 

peof, n. thief, 7, 8, 32, R 397. (OE. 
peof). 

peonne, adv. thence, from there, 149, R 
362. (cf. OE. panone). 
peoster, n. darknesse, 263. (OE. peostru). 
peosternesse, n. darkness, 97; Jposternesse, 
94. (OE. peosterness). 
peif, 3rd sg. pr. behoves, needs, 185; 
)?urue, is t pi. pr. 157; 2nd pi. pr. 240. 
(OE. pear/, sg. purfon , pi.). 

)?ea3eines, R pera3eines, in comparison, 
263. (OM. per -f- ongegnes). 

C J?erto3eines, in comparison, 259. (OM. 
per -f- togegnes). 

pet, rel. that, who, which, 10, 12, etc.; 
in which, where, 235; because, 274. 
(OE. pat). 

picke, adj. thick, 94; -est, sup. 108. 
(OE. piece). 

pider, adv. thither, 361. (OE. pider). 

R poht, n. thought, 397; -es, pi. 386. 
(OE. gepoht). 

polien, v. to suffer, endure, 8, 92, etc.; 
poleden, 3 rd pi. pa. 282; pole, imp. sg. 
R 376* (OE. polian ). 
pone, n. thought, 22. (OE. pone). 
ponked, 3rd sg. pr. thanks, 216; -in, 
1st pi. pr. S. 215. (OE. pancian). 
preo, c. n. three, 251. (OE. preo). 

R preohad, n. trinity, 400. (OE, preo 
d- had). 

prinne, prin, adv. therein, within, 36, 58, 
87, etc. (OM. per + innan). 
prof, trof, adv. thereof, 36, 130, etc. 

{OM. per + of). 

R pruppe, adv. thereupon, on that subject, 
384. (OM. per uppe). 
prute, adv. without, outside, 45. (OM. 
per + utan). 

prumnesse, n. trinity, 251.* (OE. 
prjness). 

pulli, adj. such, 352, 353, R 397; pulliche, 
pi. 175, R 386. (OE. pyllic ). 
punched, 3rd sg. pr. seems, 64, in 229, 
247. (OE. pyncan). 

pu xh. prep, through, because of, 112, 193, 
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204, 214, 324, R 383; by means of, 4, 79, 
249, R 399; her Jmrh, ‘from this/ 124. 
(OE. purh). 

purhleasten, v. to continue, last, 117. 
(OE. purh + leestan). 

Jmsent, c. n. thousand, 76, 123, 129, 150. 
(OE. pusend). 

uet, n. feet, 279. (OE. /of, pi. fet). 
umben, prep, after, 222. (cf. OE. ymbe). 
R unbihefre, comp, less profitable, 372. 
(OE. unbihefe). 

C unbotelich, adj. without remedy, 
irremediable, 100. (OE. un -f- bot -j- 
lie). 

understonden, v. to understand, perceive, 
39; -eb, 1st pi. pr. 357; 3rd pi. pr. 323; 
imp. pi. 233; -e, 1 st sg. pr. S. 307. (OE. 
understandan). 

underuon, v. to receive, R 335; pa. p. 62, 
R 378. (OE. underfon). 
uneuenlich, adj. incomparable, 91. (OE. 
unefnlic). 

unhope, n. lack of hope, 115. (OE. un 
hopa). 

unimete, adj. immense, wonderful, 135, 
278, 282. (Ang. ungemete). 
unimete, adv. wondrously, 255, R 336. 
(Ang. ungemete). 

unirude, adj. enormous, cruel, 136. (OE. 
ungeryde). 

unmeob, n. immoderation, 51. (OE. 
unmee b). 

unmihti, adj. powerless, weak, 196, 206. 
(OE. unmihtig). 

unmundlunge, adv . unexpectedly, 74. 
(OE. unmyndlinga). 

unrude, adj. cruel, enormous, 77, RC 135. 
(OE. un(ge)ryde). 

unseheliche, adj. invisible, 32. (cf. OE. 
un(ge)sewenlic). 

unseli, adj. unhappy, 132. (OM. unselig). 
untalelich, adj. indescribable, 93. (OE. 
un + ialu -\~ lie). 

untodealet, pa. p. undivided, 251. (OE. 
untdd&led). 

untohe, adj. indisciplined, 25; untohene, 
pi. 14. (OE. un(ge)togen). 
untoheliche, adv. rudely, 20. (OE. 
un(ge)togen -j- lie). 

un)?eaw, n. vice, 35, 571 -es, S ■ R 3 8 4; 

pi. 361, R 397. (OE. unpeaw). 
unJ?olelich, adj. intolerable, 92, in. (OE. 

un pol-ian + lie). 
unfonkes, n. g. sg. against one’s will, 46. 
(OE. unponc ). 

unwarnede, adj. unwarned, 170. (OE. 
unwarnod). 

unweotenesse, R unwitnesse, n. ignorance, 
193. (OE. un 4- witness). 

C unwepnede, adj. unarmed, 167. (Ang. 
un(ge)wepned). 

unwerget, adj. unwearied, 269, 343. (OE. 
un -j- weriged). 

unwiht, n. devil, monster, 5, 163; -es, 
g. sg. 194. (OE. un + wiht). 


unwine, n. enemy, 360. (OE. unwine). 
unwreaste, adj. evil, wicked, 33. (OE. 
unwr&st). 

unwreo, v. to discover, reveal, 307. (OE. 
unwreon). 

upbreideb, 3rd pi. pr. reproach, blame, 
134. (OE. upbregdan). 
uuel, adj. evil, 21; as n. 117, 190, 210; 
-es, pi. 50; -e, pi. 239. (OE. yfel). 

wa, inter j. & n. woe, calamity, 94, 117, 
etc, (OE. wd). 

wac, adj. feeble, weak, 195; wake, pi. 170, 
213. (OE. wac). 

wahes, n. walls, 36. (OE. wah , wag). 
waker, adj. watchful, 59; -e, comp. 6 2, 

154. (OE. wacor). 

wakien, v. to watch, be awake, 7. (OE. 
wacian). 

wan, n. dwelling, abode, 139.* 
wanunge, n. lamentation, 138. (OE. 
warning). 

war, adj. wary, cautious, 210, 359; -re, 
comp., 154. (OE. wcer). 
warde, n. keeper, guard, 55; guardianship, 
1, 60, R 385. (OE. weard). 
warden, v. to guard, R 385 ; -i, 3rd sg. pr. S. 
153. (OE. weardian). 

warliche, adv. carefully, 43, 192; wear- 
liche, 5. (OE. weerliee). 
warnin, v. to warn, 69, 151, 165; -est, 
2nd sg. pr. R 374; -eb, 3rd sg. pr. 38; 
-i, 3rd sg. pr. S. 46; -e, imp. sg. 168. 
(OE. wearnian). 

warpe, 3rd sg. pr. S. cast out, 47; -eb, 
imp. pi. R 367. (ON. varpa). 
warschipe, n. prudence, 40, 42, etc. (OE. 
wcerscipe). 

wat, 3rd sg. pr. knows, 190. (OE. wdt). 
weattres, n. waters, 109. (OE. wceter). 
wei, n. way, path, 184, C 198. (OE. weg). 
uendeb, 3rd pi. pr. turn, go, 297. (OE. 
wendan). 

weneb, 3rd sg. pr. expects, supposes, 74. 
(OE. wenan). 

wengen, n. wings, 155, R 366. (ON. 
vezngr). 

weole, n. happiness, wealth, 174. (OE. 
weola). 

weoleful, adj. happy, 262. (OE. weola + 
full). 

weorreb, 3rd sg. pr. make, wage war, 360. 
(cf. ONFr. werre). 

wepnen, n. weapons, 172, 175, 199. (OE. 
wwpen). 

were, n. work, deed, 81; werkes, pi. 70. 
(OM. were). 

werien, v. to defend, guard, 206, 219; 
-ieb, 1st pi. pr. 155; -ie, 3rd sg. pr. S. 153. 

(OE. werian). 

R west, n. west, R 346. (OE. west). 

C wid, adj. wide, 88. (OE. wid). 
wif, n. woman, wife, 10. (OE. wif). 
wiheles, n. tricks, 168. (OE. wigle). 
wil, n. will, pleasure, 10, 80, etc. (OE, 
gewill). 
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wille, n. will, wish, 22. (OE. witta). 
willesfule, adj. wilful, obstinate, 48, 220, 
R 379. (OE. willes -(- full). 
wilnest, 2nd sg. pr. desire, 309; -e 5 , 

3rd pi. pr. C 304. (OE. wilnian). 
wissunge, n. instruction, guidance, 34, R 
380. (OE. wissung). 

wit, n. reason, intelligence, 9, n, etc.; 

wjit, 215. (OE. witi). 
witen, wite, v. to guard, keep, 155, 192, 
206, 218, R 395; wit, 3rd sg. pr. 56; -eb, 
1st pi. pr. 156, R 364; iwist, pa. p. 27; 
to witene, 55, 162, 242, R 385. (OE. 
witan). 

witen, v. to know, 148, 330; wat, 3rd 
sg. pr. 190; nat, is* sg. pr. 72; witen, 
3rd pi. pr. 319, 320; nuten, 3rd pi. pr. 
no; wiste, 3rd sg. pa. 6. (OE. witan). 
witerliche, adv. certainly, 85, R 354; 
witerluker, 4 more plainly,’ 308. (ON. 
vitr -f- OE. lice). 

wlite, n. countenance, 248, 262, 294; 

beauty, splendour, 288, 310, 317. (OE. 
wlite). 

wone, n. want, lack, 176, 179. (OE. 

wana). 

wonunge, n. decrease, diminution, 313. 
(OE. wanung). 

wontin, v. to be lacking, 146. (ON. vanta). 
wontreabes, n. dangers, 140. (ON. 
vandrcebi). 

wordes, C weoredes, n. troops, hosts, 
C 257, 269. (OE. weorod). 
worldlich, adj. worldly, 184. (OE. 
woruldlic). 

wrahtte 3rd sg. pa. performed worked. 
81. (OE. wyrcan, pa. t. sg. worhte ). 


wrat, 3rd sg. pa. wrote, R 403; iwriten, 
pa. p. 77, 344. (OE. writan). 
wrecchedom, n. misery, 93. (OE. wrcec 
-}- dbm). 

wrenches, n. guile, tricks, 165; wemches, 

6. (OE. wrenc). 

R writ, n. writing, book, 404. (OE. writ). 
wule, 3rd sg. pr. will, desires, 157, 207, 
348; chulle, 1st sg. pr. 89; wulleb, 3rd 
pi. pr. 312; wule, 3rd sg. pr. S. 46, 225. 
350; walde, 1 st sg. pa. 129; 3rd sg. pa, 

7, etc.; nalde, 7. (OM. wile, wyle, walde, 
nalde = ne walde). 

wumme, interj. woe is me, 144. (OE. 
wd -f- me). 

wunden, n. wounds, 257 - (OE. wund). 
wundre, n. ruin, ri. (OE. wundor ). 
wune, n. custom, habit, 73. (OE. {ge) 
wuna). 

wunieb, 3rd pi. pr. dwell, live, 293, 345; 
iwunet, pa. p. accustomed, 221, R 381. 
(OE. wunian). 

wunne, n. joy, pleasure, 180, 183, 365, 
R 375 - (OE. wynn). 

wununge, n. habitation, dwelling, 138, 
146. (OE. wunung). 

wurmes, n. reptiles, serpents, 104. (OE. 
wyrm). 

wurse, comp, worse, in, 115, 149. (OE. 
wyrse). 

wursi(n), v. to make, become worse, 177, 
354. (OE. wyrsian). 

wurb, adj. worth, worthy, 44, 169, 195, 
209. (OE. wyrb). 

wurbeb, 3rd sg. pr. becomes, 161. (OE. 
weorpan). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE MANUSCRIPT AND ITS HISTORY. 

In April, 1929, there was added to the Cambridge University 
Library, by the generosity of the Librarian (Mr. A. F. Scholfield), 
a copy of the first printed York Missal, which was printed at 
Rouen by Pierre Violette, c. 1507, for Gerard Wandsforth, 
stationer, of York, and two partners. This, the only com¬ 
plete—if not quite perfect—copy known, was once in the 
possession of Byland Abbey (North Riding of Yorkshire), to 
which it had been presented by the executors of Martin Colyns, 
Treasurer of York Minster (ob. 1509). At the Dissolution, or 
soon after, it came into the hands of Richard Helmysley, whose 
inscription, in a hand of early sixteenth-c. type, is to be found at 
the bottom of the last page of the Missal: Iste liber pertinet 
ad Richardum Helmysley . He might be identified either with 
the Richard Hemysley (buried at Rudby), whose will was 
proved on 5 March, 1546 {Index of Wills in the York Registry , 
a.d. 1514-1553, p. 83), or the Richard Helmsley of Newlande in 
the parish of Drax (WRY), whose will was proved on 30 Oct., 
1554 {Index . . . 1554-1568, p. 76)—probably the former, since 
Rudby is no great distance from Byland Abbey. Later are 
the names, in two cases followed by dates, found scribbled on 
the margins: Roger Gamble (sig. e v b ), Roger Raper 1630 (f. i b ), 
Roger Raper 1660 (g i a ), Wille Gamble (1 v b ), Roger Boowess 
(1 vj a ), Roger Gamble (s vij b ). The Missal eventually came 
into the possession of the Yorkshire branch of the Stricklands 
and bears the armorial bookplate (dated 1789) of William 
Strickland of Bointon, the sixth baronet (1753-1834). It was 
sold at Sotheby's on 26 Nov., 1902, and again on 18 April, 1929, 
and has now reached its final resting-place. The Cambridge 
University Library classmark of the Missal is Res. b. 162. 
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THE CONFLICT OF WIT AND WILL. 


The volume is described in an interesting article by H. R. 
C[reswick] which appeared in the Cambridge Review 50, 411-2, 
and directed my attention to the fragments of a hitherto 
unknown alliterative poem with which the margins of three 
of its leaves had been repaired. 1 The fragments cannot be 
detached without risk of damaging the volume to which we owe 
their preservation, and we must be content with what is open 
to view—rather more than half the writing they bear. The 
Librarian very kindly allowed rotographs to be taken, and my 
transcripts, originally made from these, have been checked 
on five separate visits to Cambridge. 

The seven fragments of the poem, which, for convenience's 
sake, I have lettered a, B, c, D, E, F, G, are written on six 
scraps of vellum, of which two fit together to form B and two 
(B/c and D/F) have writing visible on either side. They have 
been used to patch the margins of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth leaves of signature o; three scraps (the sinister half of 
B/c, D/F, and E) are attached to vj, two scraps (a and G) to 
vij, and a single scrap (the dexter half of B) to viij. They are 
clippings from at least three leaves, probably four, all belonging 
to the same manuscript and to the same poem, which must 
therefore have been of some length. The order of the fragments 
is not absolutely certain, though it seems pretty certain that 
D, E, F, G, come fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh. G (which 
occupied the full breadth recto of the centre of a leaf) explains 
the meaning of the allegory and comes almost at the end of 
the poem. F (which similarly occupied the full breadth of the 
centre of a leaf and bears D on its recto) and E (which formed 
the lower part recto of a leaf—perhaps that from which D/F 
was cut) cannot far precede it. D (being on the recto of F) 
must precede it, though not by many lines. B may precede 
c and the sorriest remnant of all, a (which formed the outer 
top corner verso of a leaf), seems to come first in order. This 
order is, of course, conjectural and may be upset if at any time 

1 These leaves contain the Canon of the Mass, which would be in daily use so long 
as the Missal remained at Byland; this suggests that they were mended at an early 
date, probably before the Dissolution. 
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the whole of the writing be revealed. 2 But some order is 
essential and, if I have erred, mea culpa ! 

The fragments cover something under 150 verses written 
continuously but with the end of the verse nearly always 
indicated by an oblique stroke. Of these B, D, E, F, G, offer 
109 complete, or not seriously imperfect, verses which are 
arranged below in metrical lines punctuated and capitalised, 
while in a and c it is only by a happy chance that a complete 
verse is preserved; these latter are printed literatim and 
numbered according to the MS. lines. No emendation has 
been admitted to the text and no conjectural emendation of a 
speculative order has been attempted. 

THE POEM. 

The poem to which these fragments belong and to which, 
for reasons that are obvious, I have given the title “ The Conflict 
of Wit and Will/' is styled by its author 3 pis long 9 geste. Deal¬ 
ing with the conflict between Wit and Will, which may be 
translated very roughly as ‘ Reason and Impulse/ it is an 
allegorical romance in rather more strictly allegorical vein than 
are “ Wynnere and Wastoure ” and “ The Parlement of the 
Thre Ages.” The central figure of the poem is apparently 
Angus. Now in “ The Parson's Tale *’ Chaucer describes 
Accidie the angwissh of troubled herte which men shot with - 
stonden ... by wit and by resoun and by discrecioun (F. N. 
Robinson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer , pp. 296-9), 
and this suggests that Angus is a variant of Anguish. 

Angus fights against Wille pe wick’, under the banner of 
Witte pe wise kyng, in whose host is Hotie, Happes fere ‘ Modera¬ 
tion, the companion of Fortune/ while in the opposite camp is 
Breth ‘ Fury/ He wreaks great havoc on the foe and his deeds 
are described with a singular gust for anatomical detail not 
altogether appropriate to the subject. 4 He is rewarded with a 

2 I have to thank Mr. Creswick and Mr. H. L. Pink, of Room Theta (which we must 
now learn to call the Anderson Room) for their generous help with the troublesome 
provincial hand. 

3 1 do not propose to identify him with Huchown of the Awle Ryale. 

4 Angus puts Beowulf into the shade. He tears off not merely Faxi's right arm 
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grant of pe kastel pat Koueriche es hatten ‘ the castle that is 
called Courage/ 

It is possible that he has met in succession the Seven Deadly 
Sins; Breth certainly represents Ira , and Faxi ‘ the maned 
one/ clearly a woodwose 5 (often identified with the classical 
satyr), might well stand for Luxuria. 

It would be idle to claim for the author of “ The Conflict of 
Wit and Will ” a high place among Middle English alliterative 
poets. He shows imperfect control of his difficult medium. 
His unit of thought is the verse. His sentences and paragraphs 
are not shaped; verse is huddled upon verse and the exact 
punctuation is not infrequently in doubt. The poem’s claim 
to our attention must be based on its subject matter and on the 
new lexicographical material it provides. No Middle English 
reference to " Beowulf ” has hitherto been noticed. The 
author of “ The Conflict of Wit and Will ” may not have been 
acquainted with the Old English poem, but he certainly knew 
a story of the Grendel type (B 24, 30ft, E 11-12) and showed 
himself eager to go one better. 

THE THEME. 

The theme of the poem had a long history in English litera¬ 
ture—from the early thirteenth century to the Jacobean period 
if not later. For Plato, as earlier for the Pythagoreans, there 
was a tripartite division of the soul into the rational 
(to logistikon), the spirited (to thumoeides) and the appetitive 
(to epithumetikon) . Later Platonism of a popular kind grouped 
together the spirited and the appetitive, and it is the medieval 
distinction between the rational and the irrational parts of the 
soul that is exemplified in “ The Conflict between Wit and 
Will.” The earliest juxtaposition of Wit and Will I have 
found in English literature is in “ Sawles Warde,” based on 
part of Hugh of S. Victor’s “ De Anima ” (Migne, Patrologia 
Latina 177, 185-6). Enlarging upon S. Matthew xxiv, 43, the 

but his head and backbone too, wields them to good effect in battle, and eventually 
hangs them up as a trophy, not a whit the worse for their rough usage. 

5 Cf. Wynnere and Wastoure 71: 

Wroghte als a wodwyse, alle in wrethyn lokkes. 
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author identifies the master of the house with Wit, te fulitohe wif 
(‘ the wanton wife/ who replaces Hugo's familia lasciviens) 
with Will. 6 Reference may also be made to Hali Meidenhad , 
p. 21 (EETS. 18), Vices and Virtues , pp. 22-3 (ed. F. Holthausen, 
EETS. 89 & 159), and the lyric from the Cottonian MS. Caligula 
A ix (Carleton Brown, English Lyrics of thr Xlllth Century , 
p. 65) beginning:— 

Hwenne-so wil wit ofer-stieS 
Penne is wil and wit for-lore, 

Hwenne-so wil his hete hieS 
£>er is nowiht wit icore. 

Ofte wil to seor3e sieft, 

Bute 3if wit him wite to-fore, 

Ac hwenne-so wil to wene wrieS, 
pe ofo of wisdom is to-tore. 7 

One of the most interesting allusions from our point of view 
is preserved in the early fourteenth-century Harley 2253, 
f. 127; the Countess of Dunbar asks Thomas of Essedoune 
(Erceldoune) when the war between England and Scotland will 
come to an end, to which Thomas replies inter alia : 

When Wyt & Wille werres togedere. 

(J. A. H. Murray, EETS. 61, p. xviii). 

Gower provides a number of references which need not be 
cited here, and Chaucer at The Parlement of Fowles, v. 214, 
translates Boccaccio's Voluttade, the daughter of Cupid, as 
Wille. F. N. Robinson (p. 903) states that “ Wille is 

6 See R. M. Wilson’s edition of Sawles IVarde, especially pp. 2-3. 

7 This antithesis between Will and Wit can scarcely be a reminiscence (as Carleton 
Brown suggests at p. 196) of Proverbs of Alfred , vv. 193-7 (Maidstone text, ed. by 
H. P. South): 

Wisdom alle wele ouergoJ> 

Siker he mai sitten 
hwo him mide sendep 
for poh his wele him at-go 
his wit ne went him nefre fro. 

In this passage wele means ‘ prosperity cf. vv. 96-7 of the same text: 

Wih-vten wisdom 
is wele un-wurh 
for )?oh man hauede 
hundt seuenti akeres &c. 
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undoubtedly due to a misreading of “ voluntade ” for “ volup- 
tade,” an easy scribal error”; but with the Middle English 
sense of Witte in mind I am not so certain of this. 

In Truth’s abode described in Piers Plowman A vi, 77, 

Alle the walles beth of Wit to holde Wil theroute, 
and from the beginning of the fifteenth century (perhaps 
between 1404 and 1408) there is a complete poem preserved in 
MS. Digby 102, f. 103V, entitled “ Wyt & Wille ” (ed. J. Kail, 
Twenty-six Political and Other Poems , pp. 22-4 —EETS. 124). 
It consists of nine eight-line stanzas rhyming abab , bcbc y and 
bids 

Man, be war of wikkid counsaile, 
which will leave you in the lurch. The Trinity sits in each 
man’s heart, 

T>at make]? wit lord aboue his wille. 

Whoever follows wille comes to harm spiritual and bodily. 
Unripe counsel, privy hate and private interest destroy a 
kingdom. Rebels against God’s law bring the sword of venge¬ 
ance upon them. Take care whom you advance; 

Let eche man serue his charge in skylle, 

And let ^oure werkis preue 30w wyse. 

Let wit be lord aboue thy wylle. 

Fortune is fickle. Don’t scorn the poor or old: if you live 
long you will become old too. 

God hap lent 30W discreciouw 
Bope of wele and of woo, 

Werkis of deuockam, 

Vyces, virtues, frend, and foo. 

Sip 3e can part hem wel o two, 

Let vyces on 30W brynge no bille. 

Pe weye of grace, and 3e wol go, 

Let wyt be lord aboue ^oure wille. 

A further example from the fifteenth century is found at the 
foot of f. 71 of B.M. Add. 36523: 

Whan wille ouere wyt wryes. 
pan goth wille witte byforn, 
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mony a man to his harme hyes 
pan hath wille wit for-lorn. 8 

From Scotland too Robert Henryson complains, in “ The 
Want of Wyse Men/' v. 59, 

Vyce is bot vertew, wit is with will soir ourgane. 

There are several references in Tottel’s Miscellany (1557), °f 
which one may cite three. Wyatt confesses that Phyllis 
hath in hand my wit, my will, and all 

(ed. H. E. Rollins, I, 35, I.33); 
and renders vv. 39-42 of Petrarch, Le Rime CCCLX, as 
But (Oh alas) where, had I euer wit ? 

Or other gift, geuen to me of nature ? 

That sooner shalbe changed my weried sprite: 

Then the obstinate wyll, that is my ruler. 

(Rollins I, 45, 11 .40ft). 

An anonymous author in the same collection points out that 
wit will walke when will is bent, 

Although the way be neuer so long . . . 

When witte with will and diligent 
Apply them selues, and match as mates. 

There can no want of resident, 

From force defende the castell gates. 

(Rollins I, 146, 11 . 17-18, 23-6). 

Later in the century the conflict of Wit and Will is a common¬ 
place frequently to be noted in the song-books of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods: 

thus A Handefull of pleasant delites by Clement Robinson and 
diuers others (1584): 

Choos wit, leaue wil, let Helen be w 1 Paris stil: 

Amis goeth al, wher facie forceth fooles to fall. 

(ed. H. E. Rollins, p. 45, H.1271-2). 

A Poetical Rhapsody (1602): 

Where wit is over-ruled by will, 

8 For a transcript of this quatrain I ain indebted to my old pupil Dr. C. E. Wright 
(of the Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum), who informs me that it 
was printed (with the readings ouer for ouere and gothe for goth) at p. xxvii of J. A. 
Herbert’s edition of Titus and Vespasian (Roxburghe Club, 1905)- 
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And will is led by fond Desire, 

There Reason were as good be still, 

As speaking, kindle greater fire; 

For where Desire doth bear the sway, 

The heart must rule, the head obey. 

What boots the cunning pilot's skill. 

To tell which way to shape their course, 

When he that steers will have his will, 

And drive them where he list, perforce ? 

So Reason shows the truth in vain, 

When fond Desire as king doth reign. 

A.W. 

(N. Ault, Elizabethan Lyrics , pp. 340-1). 

John Dowland’s Third And Last Booke Of Songs Or Aires 
(1603), xx, 13-24: 

But yet it is a sport to see 
How Wit will run on wheels, 

While Will 9 cannot persuaded be 
With that which Reason feels; 

That women's eyes and stars are odd, 

And Love is but a feigned god. 

But such as will run mad with Will, 

I cannot clear their sight, 

But leave them to their study still 
To look where is no light; 

Till time too late we make them try 
They study false astronomy. 

(E. H. Fellowes, English Madrigal Verse, p. 442). 
Richard Alison, An Howres Recreation in Musicke (1606), 
iii-vii, 17-32: 

Though Wit bids Will to blow retreat, 

Will cannot work as Wit would wish; 

When that the roach doth taste the bait. 

Too late to warn the hungry fish: 


9 Ed. Wit. 
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When cities burn on fiery flame. 

Great rivers scarce may quench the same. 

If Will and Fancy be agreed, 

Too late for Wit to bid take heed. 

But yet it seems a foolish drift 
To follow Will and leave the Wit: 

The wanton horse that runs too swift 
May well be stayed upon the bit; 

But check a horse amid his race, 

And out of doubt you mar his pace. 

Though Wit and Reason doth me teach 
Never to climb above their reach. 

(Fellowes, p. 6). 

William Byrd, Psalmes , Songs , and Sonnets (1611), xxiii: 
WEDDED to Will is Witless, 

And seldom is he skilful 
That bears the name of wise and yet is wilful. 

To govern he is fitless 

That deals not by election 
But by his fond affection. 

O that it might be treason 
For men to rule by Will and not by Reason. 

(Fellowes, p. 66). 

Some, if not all, of these lyrics are earlier than the date of the 
song-books in which they appear; the reference in the “ Urania ” 
of John Taylor, the Water Poet, certainly belongs to the reign 
of James I: 

When VVisedome must giue Follie cap and knee, 

When hare-brained Will , o're Wit doth rule and raigne, 

When they haue Reasons Court, thus underminde, 

It is a signe that Vnderstanding’s blinde. 

More examples could be cited, but enough has been given to 
show that the subject of these alliterative fragments had a 
long history in English literature. It went out of fashion only 
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in the seventeenth century, so persistent were medieval habits 
of thought in Renaissance England. 10 

THE DATE AND DIALECT OF THE POEM. 

“ The Contest of Wit and Will ” is probably of the fourteenth 
century and from the state of the text can scarcely be the 
author's holograph. Professor R. K. Hannay of the University 
of Edinburgh and Mr. William Angus and Mr. Henry Paton 
of the Register House, Edinburgh, are emphatic that the MS. 
is not in a Scots hand and agree that it was written in the 
North of England about 1400. Yet the features in the language 
which appear at first sight to be Northern are also to be found 
in North Midland, and a vocabulary test produced no very 
convincing evidence of Northern origin. The representation 
of OE. a by 0 (as in B 16 gos 17 sore) suggests that the text 
comes from south of the Lune—Wharfe line, and the forms 
schome (a 6), schomely (D 16), baly (B 42 &c.), the acc./dat. 
plural of the third personal pronoun {ham D 11 &c.), the medial 
i in louies (G 5) liuiand (D 19), and the preterite singulars gun 
(E 3) here (D 6) 3 hef (D 8) that it was written in a westerly area. 
With no rhymes to help in the determination of the original 
dialect one can scarcely be dogmatic, but I should tentatively 
assign these fragments, like so many examples of the alliterative 
measure to the North-West Midland dialect, and to the northern 
limit of that dialect. Still the possibility of its being a Northern 
text modified by a West Midland scribe cannot be excluded. 


10 At the last moment Mr. Wilson—to whose Saules Warde this fascicule is 
appended—points out the lines in an early XVI c. hand printed from the Durham 
Graduale by M. R. James at p. 24 of his Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library of Jesus College , Cambridge. A corrected text (from a photograph) 
follows, by courtesy of the Librarian: 

Will still to Wiffe woulde leade me, 

But wit would ytt A Red me, * counsel ’ 

off wyving to be Were, 

lune Witt to will in wivinge * Join ’ 

or ellis fare well’ all thryving 

Awoue ytt well’ I Dere. ‘ Avow ’ 


r. c. 
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a 

to weri with my heued/awd 

terri tighteles hi m to with pe 

to pe grounde/awd buskes 

of his merekes he miste 

ly pat bide he ne might 5 

schome tidde/ore euer terri 

gus one d 

one fer 

hemes 

mani v 

B 

.with ani schafte in honde pat e[. . . . 

.] his toppe reche. 

He was ra[.,] 

t>e ferthe kne fro pe fend [. 

.] vnto Rome-walles. 5 

Ne han[.] Tpe hare on heued pat him stode, 

And alle in flettynges [.]o-gider, 

Fiue fathum long', hi m oner frunt honges. 

He fl[.] flettyngis als he fouel were 

A^d wald fel with h[.] oni, 10 

Bothe beren and blonk on bent pat he fonde, 

A^d fag[.]ng’-tethe, for pai were hue long', * 

Witherhoked pai we[. . ,.]his kynde, 


a 7 ? [an]gws. io ? v[n-]; a minim is visible after v. 

B. In the MS. line above with ani schafte can be read what appears to be the lower part of 

)?an maist.by pe h .. 4-5 ? [Faxi was hatten, pe rughest rink]. 

6 ? han[ked was]. 7 ? [fylterd t]o-gider. 9 ? fl[oterd with]. 10 ? h[is fonges]. 12 
fag[ht with fo]ng'-tethe. 13 ? we[re, warlag]his. 
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Atterd of his oende als his eldres wa[. . 

.] fai nonmo with tothe fat he raghte. 15 

He gos gnnnand [.]lik J lokes, 

Licker to Gerard fan oni gome elles, 

And se[.]aine and sore him forthinkes, 

He ne wile t umen ogaine, n[.] bet. 

Wicked Wil wille fai wrek\ and toward Wit hies. 20 

[.] Angns fat was fat hathelman 

And said to Houe, Happes fe[. .: 

fis baner bere one qwhile 
And wil weppenles fe warlagh mete. 

And eelde I noght fis dai,” sales Angns penne, 25 
“ For a selcouthe I see fat I ne sagh neu er, 

Pe sathenas at saghtelyng’ a selly at here;” 

Mette him in midde-way, man als come, 

—Foule falche feende ! for frek' was fon neu er — 

Raghte him with rammes fax he rughest was, 30 
In fa flettynges fele fat ou er frunt honges, 

Braides so brothely fat fe beren kneles. 

Faxi feled him feste and froward him titte, 

Bowed him bakward with his best auel, 

One gate with allemayn and Angns on other, 35 
Pat with pair bother braide brast* his baly sunder, 

And J>e heued of fe athel in his hoend lefte, 

Ek' of fe schulder wele one scheld-brede, 

Bothe fe ribbes and fe rigge and fe righte axel, 

Lefte pore bot' fe lendes liggand bi-hinde, 40 

Pat Breth and his berenes fat on fe bent houed 
Alle herde fa\ fe brassche als his baly rente. 

Nou saies Angns, fat was fat athelman, 

And saide to Houe, Happes fere: 

“ Bere fon fat ban er, beren, qwhen fe likes, 45 
For weppen haf I wonnen.” 

14 ? wa[re]. 16 Two minims visible before lik’;? [to, and grim]Iik\ 18 ? se[is pe 
ensjaine. 19? n[e tide J>e] bet. 21 ? [Nou saies]. 22-3 ? fe[re: “ I wil]. 
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C 

sithen long’/.breth pe ber . . 

ne hi m to and tithandes bringVN 
man/ and said to houe happes fere/ 
berenes comes/awd late pe brightene 
and witte with pin weies wende pou 
on bonk' bide right 7 here/and blaw 
so likes/for nou haue pai hansel h 
awd oure dede es vn-done ami pe da 
to pe naghte 3hef pai were nou 
home and haldes to mouthe/witte p 
pe hi m til honde/aml als angws badde 
and his berenes on pe bent herde 
bugel i here/pat es willes home we 

D 

.of pe men no pe mayn he nedes 

Wirkes noght pe winning 7 at wiplaw in felde. 
t>e helpe es fraw pe heuen qwha it habbe schalle; 

For ai sal happeles here harmes by-stonde. 

Vnhidis hily pat he in hoende bere 5 

A^d one gleme oner glade gloppenes haw alle. 

Alle ferde pa frekes als pai in fire were. 

Breth pe back 7 3hef pat in pe brest come, 

Hewes hardily on atheles his aghen, 

Wende Wittes weies pat pai weren alle; 10 

Awd Ang^s at haw als he we was on-borne, 

Mirthes a^d mankes and melles to grounde, 

Dinges and diues on-to dede swithe many, 

c i Only the lower parts of the letters remain , but sithen long ’.breth pe 

ber[en] can reasonably be conjectured . 2 ? N[ou saies ang us, pat was pat atheljman. 

8 ? da[i]. 11 At the end of l . 11 presumably comes [.breth]. 13 Below 

home a narrow strip is exposed , on which the following fragments of 14-22 can be read :— 

14 nde to. 15 wond. 16 de s. 17 bent 18 s at. 19 / to d. 20 kel. 21 kel s. 
22 bret. 

D 1 Nothing certain before of. 11 we, which begins a MS. line , should probably be 
expunged ; cf. er at G 14. 


5 


10 
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Felde with Faxies frunt fity at ones. 

E>are he with heued hitte heled pai nomore, 15 

]>are he with schudir strok’ schomely pai ferde, 

Pat he with rigge oiwraght rose he neu^r aftm 
By it was midde-ouemone—more was it iitel— 

Nas noght leued one lede liuiand in erthe, 

Nother blonk' no beren. 20 

E 

.baly gres-bed soght. 

He was pe last pat lost liue of ha m alle. 

And Angns with one hoende oute gun it braide. 

Of ilke a weppen in werlde wele pe by-tide ! 

Bothe haues pou hide and felde oure fomen to grounde. 5 
3het ne was pare wey so witer of eev 
Pat . . . might knaw for krafte pat he haued 
Flosed of Faxies frunt one ferthinges brede, 

Ne heued ne here broken, bot’ als hole thenne 
Als qwhen pe beren fro pe body braide it with hoendes. 10 
For pi was it halden and hanged on lofte 
Opo Koueriche. 

F 

.spedde. 

Nou harle pai on hepes pat was pat hunde-brow[.], 

A[. . . .] ferrer fare, and fire in settes, 

Lete pe weder and pe winde weue ha m of erthe. 

Sithen towarde Koumche come pai to-gider. 5 

Witte paire wise wey wordes melte, 

And saide til Angns pat alle might here: 

“ E>is kastel be pine pat Koumche es hatten. 

Eke of mine kyngrik’ ane kith sal tou habbe, 


14 fity; ? emend to fifty. 15 he omitted and later inserted above the line. 

E 1 In the line above baly gres-bed the lower part of pe schorte is pretty clearly visible. 
7 First two minims legible, ? of [man]. 

F 1 Nothing certain in the line above spedde, 2 Hunde-brow[.]; the letter following w 
is badly cropped , but is perhaps s. 3 A[. . . a clear, as are the descenders of p and p. 
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Halle aft er mi dai and halfe qwhile I Hue.” 10 

"Nai,” sa[. ,]s [. . . alle be pine aghen, 

Kyngrik’ and Kou[.] 

Welde ha m with Wynne and wel[. 

. . . .] ony of yis sede sekes ye m[.” 

G 

by yis long' geste, 


Alle were bot' winde-lorne bot' 3hef Witte follues. 

By Witte ye wise kyng' wele mai we trow 
Ilk’ ane wey in ye werlde yat wilnes ye right, 

T?at bothe leute and loue louies with herte 5 

And leues on yar lefte hoende alle lither redes. 

By Wille ye wick’ wele mai we leue 

Alle yis manshedemen, als mani eren in toune, 

]>at haues oende and euste til par euen-cristen, 

Wold yat ilkane pat welefore were to wrak' turned, 10 
Likes bare lele lede lither by-tides, 

Robbes and reues bare bai no righte hawes, 

Als foules and fischis fretes of ye lesse, 


[.Jnderlingges in Hue opon er erthe. 

[.] wiche wai nou es wise halden, 15 

Fol[.]wiche fele qwha so fer soght. 

J>ai dig[.]che to delue ha m with-innen. 


so perhaps A[pon pe]. n sa[, .]s [. . . mostly covered by the paper the fragment has 

been used to mend, but possibly sa[ie]s [Ang#s], 12 ? Kou[eriche.14 ? supply 

3hef before ony. 

G 14 ? [vjnderlingges. er, which comes at the end of a MS. line, should be expunged • 
17 ? dig[ges a depe di]che. 
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COMMENTARY. 

a 2. terriy a personal name. It is worth noting that both 
Terri and Gerard (B 17) occur in romances of the Carolingian 
cycle. In England they are found in juxtaposition in “ Sir 
Bevis of Hamton ”, Gerard being an alias of the hero and Terri 
the name of his cousin. 

tighteles (nonce-word) ‘ betakes'; clearly a form with an 
-Z- suffix derived from NED tight, v 1 . 

a 4. merekes ; for the development of a parasitic vowel 
between r and another consonant cf. beren at B 11, &c. 

B 2. toppe ‘ forelock/ 

B 4. kne ' generation ’; NED’ s latest reference in this 
sense is from Cursor Mundi (c. 1340). 

? Add [Faxi was batten]. 

B 5. ? Add [pe rughest rink] ; cf. B 30. 

vnto Rome-walles ‘ from there to the walls of Rome/ 

B 6. ? Restore han[ked was]. 

B 7. flettynges (not in NED.) ‘ elf-locks cf. Caithness and 
Shetland flet ‘ straw mat ’ from Olcel. fletta ‘ plait/ 

? Restore [fylterd t]o-gider , in support of which cf. Cleanness 
1689 (of Nebuchadnezzar): 

Faxe fyltered & felt flosed hym vmbe; 
and Morte Arthure 1078 (of the giant slain by Arthur at Mont 
S. Michel); 

His fax and his foretoppe was filterede to-geders. 

B 9. ? Add [floterd with] ; cf. Daniel iv, 30 (Vulgate): donee 

capilli ejus in similitudinem aquilarum crescerent (again of 
Nebuchadnezzar). 

B 10. fel ; the original doubtless had a dissyllabic form. 

? Restore h[is fonges]. 

B 12. ? Restore fag[ht with fo]ng-tethe. 

fine] perhaps we should understand fot —which would be in 
scale with the fine fathnm of B 8. But the word could just as 
well be read as fine , in which case Destruction of Troy 7168: 
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Iche freike was fyn hole of pere fell hurttes, 
is as close a parallel as can be found. 

B 13. witherhoked 'barbed'; the only example in NED. 
is from Arthur & Merlin (c. 1330). 

? Restore we[re, warlag]his kynde ' the nature of a fiend.' 

B 14. atterd 1 poisoned not elsewhere in ME. in the literal 
sense (OE. cetrian, cettrian). 

oende 'rancour,' as in G 9; this unusual spelling for OE. a 
rounded and lengthened before nd is found also in hoend (B 37, 
&c.). 

B 16. ? Restore [to and grim\lik\ 

B 17. Gerard ; see note to a 2. 

B 18. ? Restore pe ens]aine ; cf. baner at B 23. 

B 19. ? Restore n[e tide pe] bet ; cf. Destr. of Troy 1202: 

The Troiens were tide, & tid pere pe bettur. 

B 21. ? Add [Nou saies ]. 

It might be suggested that hathelman should be emended to 
athelman (cf. B 43), and, conversely, that athel (B 37) atheles (D 9) 
should have initial h. But in view of the alliteration in D ix 
and F 10 this does not seem necessary. 

B 22. Hone (Olcel. hof) ' Moderation,' only recorded by 
NED. from Orrm and Cursor Mundi; but see NED. hofles. 
In " Sawles Warde '* the Latin Temperantia (one of the Cardinal 
Virtues) is rendered by Meaft. 

B 22-23. Restore fe[re : " I wil]; cf. B 44 and c 3. 

B 24. warlagh (OE. wcerloga ) ' fiend '; the representation of 
ME. ou by au is found in the North-West Midland area (J. P. 
Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English'. The Dialectal 
and Metrical Survey , p. 23), but we have warlau in " Cursor 
Mundi " which is certainly a Northern text. 

weppenles ; similarly in Beowulf 433 ff. the hero declares 
that he will not use weapons against the monster. 

B 25. eelde shows loss of initial y (Old Anglian geld an), or 
is perhaps from OA. eldan f delay.* 

B 27. sathenas ' devilcf. Havelok 2512, Sathanas (of the 
usurper Godard), and Avowynge of Arthur v, Satnace, viii, 
Satenas (of a dangerous wild boar). 
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saghtelyng ; see NED. saughteling. 

B 28. Mette ; ellipsis of the subject pronoun he (Angus). 

B 29. It is difficult to decide whether this is an ejaculation of 
Angus or a reflexion of the author. 

B 30. rammes ? ‘ courage '; cf. NED. ramage, sb 1 . 

B 33. Faxi ‘the maned one'; cf. Olcel. Faxi (from fax 
‘ mane of a horse '), used several times as a nickname (E. H. 
Lind, Norsk-isldndska personbinamn) , and the horse-names 
Faxi and Freyfaxi , not to mention the mythological Hrimfaxi 
and Skinfaxi in the Prose Edda. See also p. 8 of the 
Introduction. 

froward ; see NED. froward — fromward. 

title , elsewhere in Northern and Scots texts. 

B 34. auel ‘strength'; the only other ME. examples are 
Orrm's afell , from afol } which is recorded in late OE. and is 
probably a loan from ON. afl\ see E. Bjorkman, Scandinavian 
Loanwords in Middle English, pp. 201-2. 

B 35. allemayn * all his might,' not found elsewhere, but cf. 
Arthur (1440) 452: 

suche alle might come]? of god. 

B 36. bother , gen. pi.; see NED. 

B 33-36 may be rendered ‘ Faxi felt himself fast and pulled 
himself in the opposite direction, bent himself backward with 
the best of his strength, one way with all his might and Angus 
(pulled) the other way, so that with the wrenching of both of 
them his body burst asunder.' 

B 37. scheld-brede ‘ shield-breadth '; this compound is not 
recorded in NED . 

B 39. axel ‘ shoulder,' as in Pari, of the Thre Ages 113. 
NED.'s latest reference in this sense is from La3amon (c. 1205). 

B 40. lendes ‘ loins ' (OE. pi. lendenu ). 

B 42. brassche ‘crash'; elsewhere Northern and Scots in 
this sense. 

B 43. athelman ; the compound is not recorded in NED. 

B 46. weppen ; cf. B 35-38. 

c 2. tithandes ; this form is either Northern or North Midland. 
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c 4. brightene ; context is lacking. 

c 5. weies (OE. wiga) ' warriors '; for a similar phonological 
development in this word elsewhere in Middle English alliterative 
poetry see J. P. Oakden, op . cit., p. 176 ff. 

c 7. hansel. ‘ earnest of good luck/ 

c 9. naghte, the unmutated form, which is found regularly in 
Orrm ( nahht) and occasionally in the “ Pearl " poet (nap). 

D. This fragment opens either with a speech by Angus or 
with reflexions of the author. 

D 2. wiplaw (OE. wig + plaga ) 'war-play'; not in NED. 

D 5-6. ' [Angus'] valiantly (Old Anglian hehllce) reveals 

what he bore in his hand and one flash across the glade strikes 
panic into them all/ 

D 9. atheles ; see note on B. 21. 

D 11. It is probable that we should be expunged and 
on-borne taken as the strong past participle of OA. onbeornan . 

D 12. mankes and melles ‘ mangles and strikes (with a club).' 

D 13. diues 1 causes to plunge headlong.' 

D 14. frunt ' forehead '; cf. B 37-40. 

fity should perhaps be emended to fifty. 

D 16. schudir ‘ shoulder.' 

D 17. ‘ Anyone he struck with the back never got up again.' 

D 18. midde-ouernone * middle of the afternoon.' 

E 1. gres-bed * grassy couch '; cf. Lajamon 23985: 

Uppen pan gras-bedde his gost he bi-laefde. 

E 3. gun shows the Western levelling of the preterite 

No other example is given in NED. 
singular (cf. here at D 6 and fihef at D 8), here used as an auxiliary. 

E 5. filde 1 dishonoured.' 

E 6. witer (Olcel. vitr) of eey ' observant.' 

E 8. flosed\ cf. Olcel. flosa ‘ splinter,' flysja ‘ to split into 
slices.' This word is found at Cleanness 1689, where it has 
however the meaning of Olcel. fiosna ‘ to hang loose.' 

En. Similarly Grendel's arm was hung up as a trophy in 
Heorot (Beowulf 833 ff). 

F 2. harle (etymology unknown) ‘ drag.' 
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hunde-brow[.], ? hunde~brow[s ]; cf. hound -p bvowis in NED. 
This may conceivably be used alliterationis gratia as a synonym 
for quarry , which originally meant ‘ parts of the deer placed on 
the hide and given to the hounds as a reward/ then ' heap made 
of the deer killed at a hunting/ and finally ' pile of dead men/ 

F 3. ferrer. It is difficult to see how this word can be con¬ 
nected with the barelV ferrers of Morte Arthure 2715, so perhaps 
the emendation to ferter ' bier ’ (OFrench fiertre , from Latin 
feretrum) is justified. The sense appears to be ' funeral pyre/ 
Burning of the dead is of course an unchristian practice; but 
several stories in William of Newburgh ( Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum V, 22-24) show that in twelfth-century England 
people were prepared on provocation to do what Grettir did with 
the body of Glamr the thrall. In this case Faxi was certainly 
a monster and scarcely entitled to Christian burial. 

F 4. pe weder and pe winde ; cf. Jerusalem 59/62, and 
Cleanness 444: 

Where pe wynde & pe weder warpen hit wolde. 

weue ; see NED. weve, v 1 . The closest parallel is in William 
of Palerne 4368: 

To colde coles sche schal be brent * 3d or come eue; 

& pe aschis of hire body • with pe wind weue. 

But in F 4 weue is used transitively, ‘ blow (them) away/ 

F 9. kith ' region/ 

F 10. Halle ' all '; the initial h is scribal and suggests that 
the poem was copied in an area in which a vowel could not 
alliterate with h. 

F 14. ? Supply 3 hef before oni. 

sede ' offspring/ ' race/ 

G. This fragment explains the allegory and points the 
moral. 

G 2. winde-lorne 'at the mercy of the wind'; this com¬ 
pound is not recorded in NED. 

G 5. leute ' loyalty '; for the alliterative phrase cf. lewte 
and lone at Richard the Redeless i, 44. 

G 8. manshedemen 'excommunicates'; see NED. manse, 
v, an aphetic form of amanse , from OE. amdnsian. 
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als mani eren in toune ' of whom there are plenty about'; 
rather a flat half-line. 

G 9. oende and enste * rancour and malice '; cf. purh andan 
and czfceste at the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, p. 206/26. 

euen-cristen ‘ fellow-christian, from OE. efen-cristen. 

G 10. welefore\ strong preterite of welefaren . 

G 12. Robbes and reues\ cf. Piers Plowman B xiv, 182: 

To robberes and to reueres; 
also William of Palerne 5478. 

G 11. Likes . . . by-tides 'are pleased when evil befalls 
their faithful people.' 

G 17. ?Restore dig[ges a depe di]che &c. ' dig a deep ditch 

and bury themselves therein '; cf. Ecclesiastes x, 8: 

Qui fodit foveam incidet in earn. 


ADDENDUM & CORRIGENDUM. 

P. 21 (note on B 17). Gerard is certainly “the drudging Goblin ,J 
remarkable for “ his hairy strength/’ G. R. Owst, translating Master 
Robert Rypon of Durham, mentions “ a certain demon—in English 
Thrus (?)—whom Bromyard calls Gerard, who was wont to grind 
corn . . . . ” (Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England , p. 270). 
The thrus was more often called Hob. 

P. 23. In the note on E 3 the second and third lines should be 
inverted in order. 
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LEXICOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


allemayn, B 35. 
atheles, D 9. 
athelman, B 43. 
atterd, B 14. 
auel, B 34. 
axel, B 39. 
brassche, B 42. 
brightene, c 4. 
diues, D 13. 
eelde, B 25. 
euen-cristen, G 9. 
euste, G 9. 
ferrer, F 3. 
ferthinges brede, E 8. 
filde, E 5. 
flettynges, B, 7, 31. 

—-is, B 9. 

flosed, E 8. 
fretes, G 13. 
froward, B 33. 
gloppenes, D 6. 
gres-bed, E 1. 
hansel, c 7. 
harle, F 2. 


hathelman, B 21. 
here, D 4. 
hily, D 6. 

Houe, B 22, 44, 43, c 3 
hunde-brow[s], F 2. 
kne, B 4. 
lendes, B 40. 
mankes, D 12. 
manshedemen, G 8. 
melte, F 6. 
oende, B 14, G 9. 
on-borne, D 11. 
rammes, B 30. 
saghtelyng’, B 27. 
sathenas, B 27. 
scheld-brede, B 38. 
tighteles, a 2. 
titte, B 33. 
warlagh, B 24. 
weue, F 4. 
winde-lome, G 2 
Wynne, F 13. 
wiplaw, D 2. 
witherhoked, B 13. 




